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EARLY HISTORY OF GREEK TRAGEDY, 


§ 1. Introductory. 


In tracing the origin and growth of the primitive drama, the 


point which impresses itself most forcibly upon the attention is 


the gradual and tentative character of its early progress. The 
invention of the dramatic art, like many other human dis- 
coveries, so far from being achieved by sudden inspiration, was 
the result of a protracted series of innovations and experiments, 
of which the eventual tendency was for a long time far from 
manifest. The hesitating manner in which the ancient poets 
proceeded with the work of development, and the slowness with 
which they gradually came to realise the varied capacities of 


the new form, may at first sight cause surprise. Theatrical 


performances have now become so familiar to the mind, that we 


ate apt to regard them as an obvious and natural contrivance, 


: 


"7 


al 


and to underrate the merit of those by whom they were origi- 


nally discovered. But the evidence of history throws a different 
It shows us that the notion of a 


light upon the question. 
in other words, the notion of 


dramatic representation, or, 
B 
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unfolding a story by means of the mutual conversation of 
actors, without any aid from narrative, is not one which readily 
presents itself to the human imagination. It is true that the 
love of mimicry and imitation is one of the most universal 
of instincts, and that mimetic performances of some kind or 
another have been found to exist in almost every part of the 
world. But to evolve out of these primitive elements an 
orderly and continuous drama was a work of the greatest 
creative genius. The magnitude of the task is proved by the 
fact that it has never been fully and satisfactorily accomplished 
except by a single nation—the Greeks. It is from the Greeks 
that every drama, both ancient and modern, which has attained 
to anything like perfection of form, is ultimately derived. Other 
nations have occasionally, by their own unaided efforts, made 
some approximation towards a like result ; but unless they have 
come under Hellenic influence, either directly or indirectly, 
their drama has never advanced beyond a rudimentary stage. 
A brief survey of existing dramatic literatures will exemplify 
the truth of this statement. 

To take the eastern nations first. Both the Indians and the 
Chinese, it is well known, possess a national drama which dates 
from remote antiquity. But the plays of the Chinese, though 
apparently of native growth, are so childish and elementary 
in their general character, that they can scarcely be regarded 
as belonging to the same species as the productions of the 
European stage. The Hindu dramas, on the other hand, while 
superior to the Chinese in literary merit, have far less claim to 
rank as indigenous creations. None of them belong to an 
earlier date than the first century before Christ. But long 
before that period the Hindus had been brought into contact 
with the influences of Greek civilisation by means of the 
Hellenic dynasties established in the north-western districts of 
India. The effect of that contact may still be traced in the 
style of their early architecture ; and it is not improbable that 
the expansion of their drama was due to the same original 
cause. In confirmation of this view it has been pointed out 
by recent scholars that the most ancient of the Indian plays 


_ 
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contain various features which are not strictly Oriental, but 
recall the characteristics of the Greek theatre’. 

When we turn to the nations of the west the case is still 
clearer. The Roman drama in its regular form was a mere 
exotic borrowed directly from the Greek. Before this importa- 

tion the native genius of the Italians had produced, it is true, 
certain farcial entertainments, such as the Mimi and the Atel- 
lanae. But these rude mixtures of song, pantomime, and 
extempore raillery and repartee, bore little resemblance to 
plays in the strict sense of the word. 

Through the agency of the Romans the memory of the 
classical drama was handed down to mediaeval times, and so 
gave birth to the various national theatres of modern Europe. 
For many centuries, indeed, during the confusion caused by 
the inroads of the barbarians, and the downfall of the Western 
Empire, all theatrical performances were abandoned. But the 
tradition never entirely disappeared. The class of actors, 
though their regular occupation was gone, still continued to 
survive in a degenerate condition, as ‘ioculatores’ or wandering 
players and minstrels, and kept alive some faint reminiscence 
of the dramatic art. At the same time among the learned 
ecclesiastics there were always a few who possessed an 
acquaintance with the productions of the Roman stage. Copies 
of Plautus and Terence, preserved in monasteries and religious 
houses, found occasional readers and admirers, and were 
sometimes used as models for composition by the monks and 
nuns. When, therefore, towards the close of the Middle Ages 
the clergy began to exhibit their Mysteries and Miracle Plays, 
and thus laid the foundations of the modern drama, these 
spectacles were not altogether an original conception of their 
own. The idea of representing the events of Scripture in 
dramatic form was derived from classical example by two 
separate lines of tradition, one professional, and due to the 


1 See Windisch’s pamphlet, Der grie- question of the influence of the Greeks 
chische Einfluss im indischen Drama upon Indian civilisation is discussed in 
(Abhandlungen des Orientalisten-Con- | Mahaffy’s Greek World under Roman 
gresses, Berlin, 1882). The whole Sway, pp. 20-37: 
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strolling players, the other literary, and preserved by the 
ecclesiastics. 

It appears then from the above survey that the theatre of the 
Greeks is the ultimate source of every dramatic literature 
which really deserves the name. Among the Greeks them- 
selves the first species of drama to be developed into perfect - 
shape was tragedy. Hence the history of Attic tragedy, apart 
from its own intrinsic interest, is a subject of which the literary 
importance can hardly be overrated. Further than this, as 
a scientific study it possesses certain advantages over the 
history of the modern theatre. The dramas of the different 
European nations have been exposed from the very first to 
such complexity of influences, each of them acting and reacting 
on the other, and all alike being dominated at various times 
and in various degrees by classical example, that their course 
of necessity has been somewhat fitful and irregular. The 
tragic drama of the Greeks, on the other hand, is one of those 
branches of art which have been allowed to unfold themselves 
in a purely spontaneous manner, without any admixture of 
foreign elements. Being wholly a native product, each suc- 
cessive phase in its career follows naturally from that which 
went before. Its progress from birth to maturity, and from 
maturity to decay, resembles one of the evolutionary processes 
of nature; and the task of tracing its progress throughout these 
various stages has much of the attractiveness which accom- 
panies an inquiry into some phenomenon of natural science. 


§ 2. The Worship of Dionysus. 


In most countries art and literature are originally the 


offspring of religious enthusiasm; and the early poets and 


- sculptors find their highest inspiration in singing the praises, or — 


in fashioning the likeness, of the divine being. The Greek 


_ drama forms no exception to this rule. The cause to which it 


owed its origin was the fervent zeal of the worshippers of the 
god Dionysus, amid whose sacred festivals it developed and 
grew to maturity, and to whose honour it was consecrated, 
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The whole of its early history is so intimately associated with 
Dionysus, that a brief account of the god and of his cultus will 
be necessary for the due understanding of that which follows’. 
Dionysus, though he eventually became one of the most 
important of Greek divinities, appears to have been introduced 
to the knowledge of the Greeks at a comparatively late period. 
He is mentioned only four times in Homer, where he occupies 
an insignificant position, having no place among the aristocratic 
circle of Olympian gods’. Herodotus also states that his name 
was learnt by the Greeks ‘much later’ than the names of the 
other deities*. Various traits in his cultus would seem to 
show that it came originally from the semi-Greek tribes of Asia 
Minor, such as the Phrygians and Lydians‘. And the legends 
about the opposition which it encountered in Thrace and Thebes, 
on the occasion of its first introduction, point to the conclusion 
that it was brought from Asia Minor along the northern shores 
of the Aegean, and so passed southwards into Greece. ; 
As to the attributes of Dionysus, he was essentially, in the 
original conception, a rural god—the god of trees, and plants, 
and fruits, and vegetable produce of various kinds. The vine, 
with which his name is chiefly associated, was not his only gift 
to mankind. All fruits of a soft and mellow nature, such as 
are fostered by moisture and damp, were supposed to be under 
his care’. For this reason he was called the Fruitful, the 
Leafy, and the Flowering’; and also the Benefactor and the 


1 My principal authorities on the Dionysiac worship in various parts of 
subject of Dionysus have been the articles Greece also points to an Asiatic origin. 
in Roscher’s Lexicon der Mythologie, See p. 9. 

Preller’s Griechische Mythologie, Bau- 5 Plut. de Is. et Osir. c. 35 Ore a ov 
meister’s Denkmiler,Smith’s Dictionary — pdvov Tod oivou Aidvvgov, GAAG weal maons 
of Mythology, and Collignon’s Manual bypas pucews (i.e. moist vegetation, as 


of Mythology (translated by Miss Jane opposed to corn and similar produce— 
the énpa tpopy of Diod. 4. 3) “EAAnves 


Harrison). : D » SON 
2 Hom. Il. 6. 1323 14. 325; Od. 11. Hyobvra: KUpiov Kal apxnyor, apKet Iliv- 

; ; Sapos pdprus evar Aéywv Aevipéewy 52 
3255 24. 74. : L ee ‘ 
3 Herod. 2. 52. vouov Aidvucos moAvyadns avgavor K.T.A. 


4 Thus the dithyramb, the Dionysiac Hence his title of Aevdpirns (Plut. 


hymn, was regularly composed in the Symp. 5- 3). : 
Phrygian style of music (Aristot. Pol. 6 Boavns (Athen. p. 465), Aaavddcos 


i v 4 TA. 
8. 7). The orgiastic character of the (Paus. I. 43. 5), Evsapmos, Av@tos #.7 
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Counsellor, who taught mankind the cultivation of vineyards and 
orchards'. The spring was of all seasons of the year the one 
most sacred to his divinity. It was he who in the spring-time 
aroused the earth from its long winter torpor, inspired it with 
warmth, and life, and vigour, and clothed it with vegetation’. 
Hence he figured in the imagination of the Greeks as the 
representative of the productive forces of nature; and the 
phallus, the symbol of generative power, was always a con- 
spicuous element in his worship °®. 

But it was chiefly as the god of the vineyard, and the 
inventor of wine, that he was held in honour by mankind, and 
ranked among the greatest benefactors of the human race’. 
By his priceless gift he dispelled pain and sorrow, and inspired 
mirth and cheerfulness, and was therefore saluted with the title 
of Deliverer and Liberator’. Under his genial influence it 
was supposed that savage natures were tamed, and violence 
and hostility replaced by gentleness and harmony; and this 
effect of his power gave rise to various legends. His car was 
said to be drawn by panthers and lions; the wild natives of 
the forest followed in his train; the barbarous Indians were 

pacified by his presence, and submitted to the dominion of law °. 
' Wine being also an incentive to dance and song, Dionysus, 
like Apollo, was a patron of poetry and music’. But the poetry 
and the music inspired by these two deities differed widely in 
character. In the hymns and paeans of Apollo, which were set 
to the stately melody of the harp, the prevailing feature was 
symmetry of form and grave earnestness of tone. The Bacchic 
poetry, on the other hand, preferred the more lively accom- 
paniment of the flute, and admitted the utmost freedom and 
irregularity in rhythm, language, and sentiments. Every diversity 


1 Evepyérns (Hesych.s. v.), EiBovkeds — Aristid. 1. p. 49 odd8y apa obrws BeBaiws 


(Plut. Symp. 7. 9. 7). dedjoera, ov vdow, ove dpyn, ov TUXD 
? Pindar, frag. 53; Aristoph. Nub.” ovdeuta, d pi ofov 7° €orar Adom TO 

311-313. Avovicw. 
8 Schol. Aristoph. Achar. 242. 6 Baumeister’s Denkmialer, art. Dio- 
# Diod Anes: nysische Symbole.  LDiod. "2. 38 ; 
® Plut. Symp, 1. 1, 2 mavreov piv bd 4. 5 

Atévuces Avoids gor Kad Avaios, Corp. 7 Hence his title of Acévucos MeA- 


Ins. Att. 3. 240 Advucos ’EdevOepeds.  wdnevos, Corp. Ins, Att. 3. 278. 
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| of feeling found expression: rapid transitions from ~gaiety to 
pathos, and from coarse merriment to passionate enthusiasm, 
were regarded as appropriate qualities in compositions conse- 
crated to the god of wine’. This licence and variety, and this 
exemption from all restraint, are the causes which rendered the 
Dionysiac choral poetry the most favourable material for the 
development of a new form of art, and which enabled it to 
give birth to such dissimilar creations as tragedy, comedy, and 
satyric drama. 

In his various wanderings and adventures Dionysus was 
generally accompanied by a motley troop of mythical beings, 
who represented in various ways the vigorous forces of nature, 
and the passions and emotions of the human mind, and were 
therefore suitable companions for the god of vegetable fruitful- 
ness, and of wine and poetry and music®. 
these followers were the Satyrs, the inhabitants of forest and 
mountain—rude beings, half-human half-animal in shape, with 
shaggy hair, pointed ears, and shanks like a horse or goat. 
In disposition they were a cowardly and sensual race, but at 
the same time lively, frolicsome, and good-humoured ; and the 
quaint and fanciful names which they bore, such as Ivy, Revel, 
Fun, Lustful, and Dithyramb, may remind one of Oberon’s 
fairy followers, Cobweb and Mustard Seed, Mistress Squash 
and Master Peascod *. 

The Bacchantes were hardly less constant in their attendance 
They are represented in ancient paintings as 


1 Plut. de Ei apud Delph. c. 9 «at 
qdovat TH per (to Dionysus) &OupapBurd 
pédn madav pera kal peraBohfs, mAaynY 
qd Kar Sapdpynow éxovons pugoBdav 
yap, Aicxddros nai, mpérer 5:0VpapBov 
épaprety avy. y Avovicw' TO 5é (to 


Foremost among 


_ upon the god *. 


2 The description of the followers of 
Dionysus, as they appear in ancient 
sculptures and vase-paintings, is taken 
mainly from Preller’s Griechische My- 
thologie, pp. 592, 593, and Collignon’s 
Manual of Mythology, p. 244 foll. 


Apollo) maava Taypevny Kal owppova 
Modoav ... Kal bws TO piv 6 oLoTnTa 
nal Tag Kal orovdiy axparor, Te 65e 
pemeypevny Twa muda kal bBpe Kal 
orovd9 Kal pavia mpoopépovTes avapa- 
Mav «.7.A. Aristot. Pol. 8.7 waca yap 
Baxyeia wal masa 4 rowattn Klvyots 
padiora TOV Spyavev tory év Tots abAots. 


8 The satyrs are frequently depicted 
«in vase-paintings with names such as 
Kioods, Oivos, Kapos, Xopds, TéAws, Kpd- 
roc, AddpapBos, “TBpts, SuBas 4.7.0. 
See Gerhard’s Griechische Mythologie, 
pe 53 
4 They were called Barwon, Mauvades, 
Ouddes, and Ajvat. 
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girls with flowing garments and dishevelled hair, dancing to the 
flute and clashing their cymbals, or flourishing the magic wand 
of Dionysus. Their names, like those of the Satyrs, were 
playful personifications, such as Dance, Song, Drink, Merri- 
ment, and Comedy’. The Sileni, with their gross and hairy 
bodies, and their drunken and lascivious features, resembled 
Satyrs advanced in years, and formed the elderly portion of 
the troop. Centaurs, as the representatives of animal force 
and vigour, and Pan, as the god of rural life, also followed in 
the train of Dionysus. Various allegorical figures are likewise 
often to be seen, in works of art, as frequenting his court. 
Autumn, a matronly woman, offers him the fruits of the earth 
upon a dish; Peace stands by his side, with the horn of plenty 
in her hand; and Love and Desire, little winged boys, hover 
round his head. The Muses, the Hours, and the Graces 
occasionally join themselves to the group. 

Such then were the principal features in the popular concep- 
tion of Dionysus and his followers. To turn next to the 
Dionysiac festivals, Our concern is mainly with those held 
in Attica, which were of two kinds. One of these was cele- 
brated in the spring-time, when the wine of last year was ready 
for drinking, and when the earth was awakening to new life, 
and the trees and plants breaking forth into foliage, under the 
fostering influence of Dionysus. The other was placed in winter, 
after the termination of the labours of the year, to celebrate 
the completion of the vintage, and the ingathering of the fruits °, 


1 Xopeia, MoAmn, EvOupia, Mé6n, Kw- 
pwdia «7A. See Gerhard 1. c. 

? On the festivals of Dionysus see 
Mommsen’s Heortologie, and Smith’s 
Dict. of Antiquities, art. Dionysia. 

* At Athens the original spring festival 
was the Anthesteria, or Feast of Flowers 
(Thuc, 2, 15), in which the principal 
ceremony was the Pithoegia, or formal 
opening of the wine-casks. But in later 
times a second spring festival was added 
—the City Dionysia—which eventually 
became the more splendid of the two. 
The winter festival at Athens was the 


Lenaea, or Feast of the Wine-Press, 
which was celebrated in the beginning 
of January. 

In the country districts of Attica the 
only Dionysiac gatherings which we hear 
of in the historical period are the winter 
festivals, or Rural Dionysia, held in 
December throughout the various town- 
ships. But there can be no doubt that 
in early times, before the government of 
Attica had been centralised in Athens, 
the country districts had their spring 
festivals also, corresponding to the 
Athenian Anthesteria. Possibly the 
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These twin festivals, held each spring and winter throughout 
the Attic villages, were the original home of the Greek drama. 
In character they were simple rustic gatherings, drawn together 
in honour of the god who blessed the labours of the country- 
men, and made the earth fruitful and productive. The proceed- 
ings began with a procession to the altar of Dionysus, where 
a goat was sacrificed. A country maiden led the way, adorned 
with golden ornaments, and bearing on her head the sacred 
basket, containing an offering of cakes, a chaplet of flowers 
for the victim, and a knife for the sacrifice. Other people 
followed with rural gifts, such as grapes, figs, and jars of wine. 
The phallus, the universal symbol of Dionysus, was carried 
aloft. During the sacrifice dances and ‘songs were performed 
in honour of the god of the vineyard; then came the country 
sport of dancing upon greased wine-skins; and the day con- 
cluded with general drinking and merriment’. 

In the Attic festivals of Dionysus, with their pastoral 
simplicity of tone, the Bacchic worship appears to have lost 
most of its oriental character, and to have been modified into 
conformity with Hellenic tastes*. But this was not the case 
in every part of Greece. In many places the Asiatic origin 
of the cultus showed itself without disguise, and especially in 
Phocis and Boeotia, at the ‘trieteric festivals,’ which were 
observed every alternate year along the slopes of Parnassus 
and Cithaeron®. The spirit of these celebrations was one of 
wild and ecstatic violence. They were held in winter, during 


ms 


institution of a second spring festival at from early times an indigenous cult of 
Athens had something to do with the a wine and vegetation deity, with whom 
disappeararice of similar festivities from the oriental Dionysus was afterwards 
the country calendar. identified. He believes that rustic 
1 Plut. de cupid. divit. c. 8 ; Aristoph. celebrations such as those of the early 
Achar. 237-279; Cornutus de nat. Attic Dionysia represented the primitive 
deor. p. 217 F. Greek form of the worship ; and that 
2 Mr. Bather, in his interesting article the orgiastic tites which prevailed in 
on the Problem of the Bacchae (Hellenic other parts of Greece werd, @ later 
Journal, vol. xiv, part 2), suggests development, due to the introduction 
a different theory (pp. 244-246). He of the Asiatic Dionysus, and his identi- 
supposes that the worship of Dionysus ~ fication with the old Greek god. 
in Greece was not derived entirely from 3 Probus on Verg. Georg. 3- 433 
oriental sources, but that there existed Soph. Ant. 1126. 
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the night time, upon the mountain ridges’. The ministers were 
chiefly women. Clothed in fawn-skins, like the Bacchantes, 
and with snakes in their hair and blazing torches in their 
hands, they rushed along the heights in a state of delirious 
fury, clashing their cymbals, blowing their flutes, and making 
pretence to hunt the wild animals, to tear them in pieces, and 
to devour the raw flesh®. This orgiastic mode of worship, 
with its oriental frenzy and mysticism, seems to have found 
little favour among the Athenians; and no trieteric festivals 
were ever established in Attica. Hence it will be unnecessary, 
in discussing the origin of the Attic drama, to take into con- 
sideration this particular phase of Dionysiac enthusiasm. 

Before leaving the subject of Dionysus it may be interesting — 
to supplement and illustrate the preceding description of his 
cultus by some account of the manner in which he was repre- 
sented in works of art*. His outward appearance, as there 
portrayed, differed very considerably at successive periods ; 
and the variety of type, in this case as well as in that of the 
other gods, shows a gradual progress from rude simplicity 
to grace, dignity, and refinement. The earliest statues of 
Dionysus were mere pillars of stone, with the head of a bearded 
man, antique in style and expression, carved upon the top. 
Various adornments, such as chaplets of ivy and vine-leaf, 
strings of fruit, and branches laden with country produce, 
denoted the rustic nature of the god‘. 
the rudeness of this first conception was partially modified, 
the stone pillar being replaced by a stiff kind of figure with 
hands and feet; but the general presentment remained very 
much the same. The specimen which is here given (fig. 1), 
with its pointed beard, and formal and elaborate ringlets, exhibits 
the usual characteristics of early Greek art®. ‘hese primitive 
representations of the deity were never entirely discarded by 


In course of time 


1 Ovid, Fast. 1. 293, 294; Eur. Bacch. 
485. 

2 Eur. Bacch. 145-147; 
veBpiCew; Catull. 64. 256-264. 

8 On the representation of Dionysus in 
works of art see especially Baumeister’s 


Phot. v. 


Denkmialer, art. Dionysos. 

4 See the eximple given in Bau- 
meister, vol. i, p. 432. 

5 From Gerhard’s Trinkshalen und 
Gefasse, Taf. 5. 
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the Greeks, being endeared to the hearts of the ruralpopulace 
by long habit and association ; and they are frequently to be 
met with in, sculptures and paintings, even during the latest 
period, side by side with the more refined productions of 
subsequent generations’. 





FIG. I. 


The first considerable change in the figure of Dionysus 
seems to have been due to foreign influence. The face, as it 
now appears, is still that of a bearded man, but more effeminate 


aA - , 
1 Hence the origin of the ancient 8 adrdv Bonciv imapxew Sid 7d ae 
f ‘ xX r 
opinion that there were two gods of the Avovdaous “yeyovévat, TOV hey mahauoy 
i hi by 5& vewTEpoy wpatov 
i — r one with saTamwywva... TOV 0€ p 
name of Dionysus—an olde i " Oe 
a long beard, and a younger one with  xal tpupepoy Kat : 
smooth features. Diod. 4. 5 dimoppor 
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in features. The hair is confined with a female head-band, 
instead of a crown of ivy; the dress consists of a woman’s 
flowing garment; the attitude is lively and unconstrained *. 
This androgynous representation of the deity no doubt came 
from Asia Minor, being brought into Greece at a later date 
than the original introduction of the Dionysiac worship. It 
was apparently adopted by Aeschylus in his Lycurgeia, where 
the halfmale half-female appearance of the god, with his 
‘sword in one hand, and his looking-glass in the other,’ excites 
the ridicule of Lycurgus ’. 

The final class of statue, which eventually prevailed over the 
others, represented Dionysus as a handsome and beardless 
youth, such as he is described in the Homeric hymns, where 
this altered conception of his figure and appearance occurs 
for the first time*. The new type was fashioned into perfect 
artistic form by Praxiteles, whose famous Dionysus became the 
model of a whole series of similar sculptures, of which numerous 
specimens are to be found in the various museums *. In these 
works (fig. 2) the god is depicted in the full bloom of youthful 
beauty®. His face, with its soft and slightly effeminate features, 
has a pensive, half-bewildered half-inspired expression, emble- 
‘matic of the influence of the god of wine and poetry. The 
interval between this graceful and idealised creation and 
the rude images of antiquity is significant of the intellectual 
and artistic progress of the Athenians, and offers an exact 
parallel to that contemporary development which transformed 


1 See the specimen given in Lenor- éxev @pors.. The description in Euri- 


mant’s Dictionnaire des Antiquiteés, p. 
682. 

2 Aristoph. Thesm. 134 foll., «at o’, 
@ veavicx’, boris €f, Kat’ AiaxvaAov | & 
Ths Aveoupyelas épea@ar BodrAopat, | To- 
dands 6 yovuis; Tis marpa ; Tis} oTOAN; | 
tis  Tapagts TOU Biov ; Ti BapBiros | AaAet 
kpokwt@; Th BE Avpa Kexpupdadw ; | 7h 
AnKvOos Kat orpdquov ; ws ob adpupopor, | 
tis dal karémrpov kal gipovs Kowvwvia ; 

3 Hymn. Homer. 7. 3-6 venvin dvipt 
éoxds | mpwOnBy* nadrat 5é mEpraceiovto 
€Oepar | kudveat, papos 5¢ epi o7:Bapois 


pides (Bacchae 453-458) is of a similar 
kind. 

4 The statue of Praxiteles is described 
at some length by Callistratus (Statuae, 
8) HiP€ov oxRpa pipodpevos’ otTw piv 
dmadds ws mpos capka petappudpicecdar 
Tov xadnov ... Hv 5 avOnpds, &BpotnTos 
yéuov, iuépw pedpevos . . . dupa be Hv 
mupt Siavyés, pavixdv idelv' kat yap 7d 
Barxevorpov 6 xadnos évedeixvuTo. 

5 The illustration is taken from Monu- 
menti Inediti, vol. ii, tav. 51. The 
statue was found in Hadrian’s villa. 


hacen 
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the rustic songs of the Attic villagers into the tragedies of 


‘Sophocles and the comedies of Menander. 


~§ 3. Early History of the Dithyramb. 


Be has been shown that the Attic festivals in honour of 
= were of two kinds, held in spring and winter respec- 
tively. The winter festivals are associated with the birth of 
‘comedy’. At these meetings, on the occasion of the sacrifice 
a ‘comus,’ or band of revellers, marched along in precdeston! 
carrying aloft the phallus, and chanting songs to Dionysus, 
which were therefore called ‘phallic songs’.’ In the intervals 
between the choruses the leader of the procession amused the 
spectators with a display of impromptu scurrilities, either in 
the way of monologue, or of dialogue between himself and the 
other singers*. This mixture of song and satire by the ‘comus’ 
eventually developed into the choruses and dialogues of 
‘comedy’; and although in course of time the comic drama 
underwent such transformation in style and structure as to 
lose all traces of its origin, still the characteristic features of 
the primitive phallic songs were long retained at Athens in the 
parabasis of the old comedy—a curious interlude, in which 
high-flown lyrical passages alternated with humorous spoken 
addresses on passing events. 
we he tragic drama, on the other hand, is to be traced back to 
the spring festivals of Dionysus, when the country people met 


Aogépor at Sicyon, who on first entering 


1 Schol. Plat. Rep. 394 C «opgdia... 
mpdrepov pev ep’ idapérnri Tu Kai KapmOv 
ovyxomdy yeyvopévn. Hence comedy 
was sometimes called spryy5ia—the 
‘must-song,’ or ‘song of the vintage.’ 
It always continued to be the principal 
feature at the Lenaea, the Athenian 
winter festival (Attic Theatre, p. 37). 

2 Aristoph. Acharn. 259-261 & Ravéia, 
opoy 8 éariv dpbds éxréos | 6 paddds 
edmoabe ris Kavnpdpov' | éyo 5° dicodov- 
av doopa Td padrArKdv. 

8 For the mixture of raillery with 
songs to Dionysus in the parrAuKkd see 
the account in Athen. p. 622 of the pad- 


offered an address to Dionysus, «7a 
mpootpéxovtes erbatoy obs dv mpo- 
é\owro. The importance of the leader 
in these impromptu effusions is shown 
by Aristotle’s remark (Poet. c. 4) that 
comedy originated dd trav efapxovTav 
Ta padrArKa. 

4 Anon, de Comoed. (p. 23 in Din- 
dorf’s Aristoph.) sal xwpw diay aurny 
Kadovow, émel ev tails ddois éxwpacoy. 
This is the etymology favoured by 
Aristotle (Poet.c. 3). The other deriva- 
tion, from xwpn a village (Anon. de 
Comoed. 1. c.), is no doubt wrong. 
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together to open the casks of new wine, and to welcome with ~ 
various rejoicings the renewed fertility of nature’. On such 
occasions they were accustomed to celebrate the praises of their 
benefactor, the god of wine and vegetation, in a kind of hymn 
called the dithyramb; and from this hymn Greek tragedy is 
descended?; The dithyramb, like the rest of the Bacchic 
usages, was probably in its earliest form an importation from 
Phrygia, being sung to melodies in the Phrygian style, and 
accompanied by the flute—an instrument closely associated 
It is mentioned for the first time in 
literature by Archilochus, the iambic poet of the seventh 
century; but had doubtless become familiar to the Greek 
populations at a much earlier date*, It was cultivated with 
special enthusiasm at Thebes, Corinth, and Naxos—all im- 
portant centres of Dionysiac worship *. In Attica, where it was 
destined eventually to acquire the greatest celebrity, it would 
form a conspicuous element, from remote times, in the spring 
festivals of Dionysus. 

The dithyramb belonged to that type of performance which is 
called a choral dance; in other words, it was a hymn chanted 
by a chorus, and accompanied by illustrative gestures and 
motions®. Its object was to describe in song various episodes 


with Phrygian music’®. 


1 This is shown by the fact that 

tragedy was the principal feature at the 
City Dionysia, the great spring festival ; 
while at the Lenaea, the winter festival, 
it was an importation of later date, and 
was always subordinate to comedy. 
There is also the fact that the dithyramb, 
the source of tragedy, was never per- 
formed at the Lenaea in classical times, 
but was an important element in the 
festivities at the City Dionysia. On 
these points see the Attic Theatre, p. 
37: 
2 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 4 ev (Tpaye@sia) 
amd trav étapxdvrwy tov dOvpapBov 
(niénOn). Cp. Themistius, or. 26, 316 D; 
Diog. Laért. 3. 56; Athen. p. 630; 
Evanthius de Comoedia, p. 4 (Reiffer- 
scheid), 


8 Aristot. Pol. 8. 7; Proclus, Chresto- 
mathia, c. 14 (p. 383 Gaisford). 

4 Archilochus, frag. 77 ds Atwvtcou’ 
dvaxros Kkaddv éfapfar pédos | oda 5.0v- 
papBov, olvw cvyxepauvabels cppevas. 

5 Hence Pindar, in different poems, 
ascribed the invention of the dithyramb 
to Thebes, Corinth, and Naxos re- 
spectively (Schol. Pind. Ol. 13. 25). 

® It is clear that épxnovs (mimetic 
dancing) played a large part in the early 
dithyramb. Thus Aristotle (Poet. c. 4) 
says that tragedy was originally épxn- 
otikwtépa. The early tragic poets, whose 
dramas were mainly lyrical, were called 
épxnorai (Athen, p. 22). The name of 
the dithyrambic dance was tupBacia 
(Pollux, 4. 104). 
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from the life of Dionysus, and at the same time to present these 
episodes in a concrete form by means of expressive mimicry 
and pantomime’. The singers disguised themselves as satyrs, 
or companions of Dionysus, to make the representation more 
lively and picturesque*. Dressed in this fashion they danced 
in a ring round the smoking altar, chanting their recital of the 
god’s adventures, and exhibiting each phase of the story with 
such passionate realism of gesture, as to make the spectators 
almost believe that they were present, not at a mere narrative, 
but at the occurrence of the events themselves ’*. 

Choral dances of this kind can hardly be said to exist at the 
present day; but among the early races of mankind they were 
a favourite institution, being regularly employed in the service 
of religion for the purpose of impressing the sacred legends 
upon the minds of the people. 
At Delos, for example, there was a dance called 


In Greece they were especially 
common. 
the Crane, to commemorate the escape of Theseus from the 
Labyrinth. The dancers were arranged in a long line, one 
behind the other, and went winding to and fro, and in and out, 
to imitate the intricacies of the Labyrinth‘. At Delphi the 
contest between Apollo and the Python was represented in 
a similar manner®. But the choral dance which most nearly 
resembled the dithyramb was one performed at Crete, in cele- 
bration of the birth of Zeus. The chorus were dressed in the 
- guise of Curetes, the mythical saviours of the infant god; and 
in this costume they sang and acted the whole story—Cronus 
devouring his children, Rhea in the pangs of child-birth, the 


3 Evanthius de Comoedia, p. 4 ‘initium 


1 Zenobius, 5. 40 TOY Xopav ef apxfs 
tragoediae a rebus divinis est incohatum, 


eificpévav BOdpapBov dev «is Tov 


Aiévucov. Proclus, Chrestomathia, c. 12 
6 de KbvpapBos ypaperar pev eis Ardvuaov. 

2 Etym. Mag. v. tpayvdla* 7d ToAAd 
of xopol ée SaTipwy ovmatavto. Cp. 
Aelian, Var. Hist. 3. 40; Diod, 4. 5. 
Aristotle (Poet. c. 4) says that tragedy 
was developed é*« carupixod. In the 
later satyric drama, which was intended 
as a reminiscence of the old style of 
poetry, the chorus always consisted of 
satyrs. 


quibus pro fructibus vota solventes 
operabantur antiqui. Nam incensis 
iam altaribus et admoto hirco, id genus 
carminis, quod sacer chorus reddebat 
Libero patri, tragoedia dicebatur, .. . 
carmen... quod chorus circum aras 
fumantes nunc spatiatus, nunc consistens, 
nunc revolvens gyros, cum tibicine 
concinebat.’ 

4 Pollux, 4. 101. 

5 Plut, Quaest. Graec. c. 12. 


™ 
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drowning of her cries with the clash of cymbals, and the safe 
removal of the child in the midst of the uproar’. 

From such parallel examples we may derive some notion of 
the character of the dithyrambic dances performed by the satyrs 
in honour of Dionysus.. The wealth and variety of the Bacchic 
legends—the various stories about the mysterious birth of the 
god, about his education upon Mount Nysa, his invasion and 
conquest of India, his conflict with the kings of Thrace and 
Thebes, his perilous voyage to Naxos, and his marriage with 
the deserted Ariadne—would supply abundant materials for 
mimetic representation. Some scholars, it is true, are of 
opinion that the dithyramb was restricted in early times to 
a single fable—the birth of Dionysus ; and that the performance 
of this legend at the spring festivals was intended to typify 
This theory, 
however, is unsupported by adequate testimony; and it seems 
on general grounds more reasonable to suppose that the old 
Bacchic hymns were co-extensive in range with the whole of 


the Bacchic mythology. 


the annual revival of Nature in the spring®. 


§ 4. Arion and the Dithyramb. 


For a long time after its first introduction into Greece the 
dithyramb was regarded more as a kind of folk-song than as 
a regular branch of literature, being performed by the voluntary 
efforts of the farmers at the rustic festivals*. Its elevation to 
the rank of artistic poetry was due to the Dorians. Among the 


1 Strabo, Io. 3, II. 

2 So Bergk, Griechische Literatur- 
geschichte, vol, iii, p. 12. This view is 
based on Plat. Legg. 700 B xal addd 
(ei50s @dis) Atovicov yeveois, otal, 
5:O¥papBos Aeyouevos. But Plato’s de- 
scription of the dithyramb as the ‘birth 


(6 8:OvpapBos) .. . Sid rd Bdgax yevecOa 
Sis, 2x Te THs Sepédns Kal Tov wnpod Tov 
Aids, It is not likely that Plato had 
any special information concerning the 
contents of the primitive dithyrambs. 
Nor is it probable that the early Greeks 
were conscious of any typical significance 


of Dionysus’ is apparently derived from 
the fanciful etymology which con- 
nected the word ‘ dithyramb’ with ‘two 
doors,’ and referred it to the double 
birth of Dionysus, from Semele and 
from Zeus. Cp, Etym. Mag. v. d:6vpap- 
Bos’ dd Tod Svo Odpas Baivey. Schol. 
Plat. Rep. 394 C dvopacera yap obrws 


underlying the story about the birth of 
the deity. 

The real derivation of the word &.6v- 
pauBos is unknown. It is apparently 
connected with @piayBos, and may per- 
haps be of Phrygian origin. 

3 Aristot. Problem. 19. 


(ip 
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Dorians the art of choral composition, with its “elaborate 
mixture of singing and dancing, had been practised from time 
immemorial with peculiar zeal; but was first brought to per- 
fection during the middle of the seventh century by the genius 
of poets such as Aleman and Stesichorus, whose nomes, paeans, 
hymns, and other similar productions soon became famous over 
the whole of Greece. The dithyramb naturally shared in the 
general development of choral poetry, and the author to whom 
it owed its advancement was Arion". 

Arion, whose fame has been immortalised by Herodotus, was 


the most celebrated harp-player of his time’. Though a native | 
of Lesbos, he lived the greater part of his life at the court of | 


Periander, the tyrant of Corinth, and must therefore have 
flourished at the end of the seventh century, and the beginning 
of the sixth*®. It was at Corinth that he first brought the 
dithyramb into general prominence by the improvements which 
he introduced‘. The exact nature of his services has been 
somewhat obscured, owing to the Greek habit of ascribing the 
discovery of an art to its first distinguished exponent. Thus 
Arion was said by many writers to have ‘invented’ the dithy- 
ramb—an obvious exaggeration’. He was also said to have 
been the first to devise the circular arrangement of the chorus, 
and this fact was playfully expressed in mythological language 
by calling him the ‘son of Cycleus*’ But the position of the 
chorus in a ring round the altar is a natural practice in itself, _ 
and had probably been adopted long before his time. What | 
Arion appears to have done was not so much to create new 


1 Both Suidas (v. Apiwv) and Hero- “Apiova Acye, Suidas (v. "Apiow) kat 
dotus (1. 23) emphasise the fact that  mp&ros xopdv orioat seat 5OvpapBor 
Arion was the first to give zames tohis qoa. Herod. Le bx6vpaypBov aT p@T ov 
dithyrambs ; which seems to imply that dvOpirav TAY Hpels Spev monoavTa. 


before his time no dithyrambs were of 5 *Apiay...Kudéws vids (Suidas is. v.). 
sufficient permanent value to require  Proclus, Chrest. c. 12 ds mp@Tos Tov 
distinctive titles, KvKMLOV TyaVE Xopov. Such was also 
2 Herod. 1. 23. the opinion of Hellanicus and Dicae- 
ae Tdt lc: archus, according to Schol. Aristoph. 
4 Id. 1. c.; Pind. Ol. 13. 25. Ay. 1403. Cp. Photius, p. 185 ; Tzetzes 


5 Proclus, Chrestomathia, c. 12 Tov ad Lycoph. p. 1, &c. 
dt dptdpevoy ris @dfs “ApioroTéAns 
Cc 
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-forms, as to introduce order, system, and regularity into those 
which already existed. Thus it was he, most likely, who fixed 
the number of dancers at fifty—a number which was never 
He may also have been the author of 
This arrangement, 


afterwards changed’. 
the antistrophic arrangement of the verse 3: 
which was common to all the lyrical compositions of the 
Dorians, as systematised by the poets of the seventh century, 
was intended to guide and regulate the alternate movements of 
the dancers. But it is hardly likely to have been employed in 
the earliest form of the dithyramb, since it implies a greater 
precision in the evolutions of the dance than seems consistent 
with the character of the old folk-songs. 

Arion is sometimes said to have revolutionised the musical 
character of the dithyramb, and to have converted it into 
a more dignified species of composition, by substituting the 
grave Doric mode for the emotional music of the Phrygian 
_ style, and by employing the harp as well as the flute*. But 
the evidence for these assertions is far from reliable*. And 
the fact that in later times the dithyramb was always set to 
Phrygian music, and to the accompaniment of the flute, renders 
it improbable that Arion should have effected any such inno- 


1 Simonides, epigr. 147 mevTNKovT’ 
dvipav Kara paddyvt. xopg. Schol. 


Awpieds. In any case the testimony 
only applies to the fifth century B.C. 


Aesch. Timarch. § 11 mevTjKovTa maidav 
xopoy 7) dvdp@y. Pollux 4.110. Tzetzes 
ad Lycoph, p, I. 

2 Aristot. Probl. 19. 15 8d xal of 
TOVpapBor, emerd?) pupntucol €eyéevovTo, 
overs Exovow avtiatpdpous* mporepoy 5é 
elxov. Dion. Hal. Comp, Verb. 19 
énel mapa ye Tois dpxaios TeTAYpPEVOS Ty 
6 d:0vpapBos. 

8 Sittl, Griech. Literatur. 3, p. 113. 
K. O. Miiller, Greek Literature, p. 204. 

4 The only evidence for the employ- 
ment of the Doric mode is Simonides’ 
epigram on the dithyrambic victory of 
the tribe Acamanthis (epigr. 148 «b 8 
érOnveiro yAuKepay Oma Awpiots Apiorov 
| "Apyeios 750 mvedua Xéwv Kadapots ev 
avdois. Here however Bergk con). 


The fragment of Pratinas (Bergk, 
p. 1219), where he speaks of tay éuav 
Adpiov xopelay, is from a hyporcheme, 
not a dithyramb. It is true that the 
latest dithyrambic poets mixed the 
Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian modes in 
the same dithyramb; but the practice 
was regarded as an unjustifiable licence. 

The introduction of the harp along 
with the flute is inferred from the fact 
that Arion is said to have been the 
greatest harp-player of his time. But 
there is nothing to show that he used 
the harp in his dithyrambs. The hymns 
and proems which he is known to have 
composed (Proclus, Chrest.c. 14; Suidas 
vy. “Apiwyv) would naturally be set to the 
harp. 


scainesls: Prapemaeananeneat emus ant 
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vation as that suggested’. Moreover, Aristotle describes the 
attempt of Philoxenus, in the fifth century, to write a dithyramb 
in the Dorian style, as a novel experiment which was fore- 
doomed to failure because of its inherent impracticability ?. 
From the dramatic point of view by far the most important 
of the changes ascribed to Arion is the insertion of ‘spoken\ 
verses’ in the midst of the choral odes*. The nature of these 
interludes is not further defined by the author of the statement, 
but may be gathered from other sources. We are told by 
Aristotle that the germ of tragedy was to be found in the 
speeches delivered by the leader of the dithyramb*. _We also 
know that in the period of which we are now treating it was 
customary for the conductor of the dithyramb to occasionally 


© 


1 Proclus, Chrest. c. 14 6 pev yap 
(:OvpapBos) Tov Spvyrov kal “Lrroppvyiov 
Gppo¢era. Aristot. Pol. 8. 7 éxee yap 
Thy avtiy Sivapy 4 ppuvyoTl TOV appov- 
tv fvmep avAds év Tols dpydavos” appa 
yap dpyacrind nal madnrixd. Sydot 8 
2) Toinows* maca yap Baxxela Kal nmaca 7 
TowavTn Kivnois pdadioTa Tov dpyavev 
éoriv év Tots avdots, Tay 8 Gpyovidy év 
ois ppuyiort pédcor AapBaver TadTa 7d 
TT peTrov. 

In the numerous inscriptions (Corp. 

Ins. Gr. 217-226), which record the 
victories of dithyrambic choruses, the 
name of the flute-player is always given 
(e. g."Aparos niet, Xdpns OnBaios nirct), 
but there is never any mention of a harp- 
player. The process of selecting the 
flute-playersis described by Demosthenes 
(Meid. §§ 11, 12). 
2 Aristot. Pol. 8. 7 ofov 6 5:O¥papBos 
bporoyoupévas civar Soxet bpi-ywov. Kal 
TovTou TOAAA mapadeiypara A€éyouow ot 
mept tiv atveow Tavrnv dAda Te, Kal 
dudre Biddgevos eyxerpyoas év TH Swprori 
roto d.0vpapBov Tovs Miaous ovx oids 
7 Hv, Gan’ tnd rhs pioews avis Eémerev 
eis Thy ppvyott tiv mpoohkovoay appo- 
viay méAW. 

8 Suidas (v. ’Apiwv), A€yerar .. . 7Pa- 
tos xopdv orhoa Kal 5:0vpapBov daa, 


kal dvouacat TO dddpevoy bd TOD Xopod, 
Kat garupous <iceveyneiv Euperpa A€éyov- 
tas. The words éuperpa Aé€yortas, 
coming immediately after goa and 
g5dpevoy, cannot be a mere paraphrase 
for choral singing, but must denote 
“spoken verses.” The word eiceveyxety 
presents some difficulty. It would 
naturally imply that the chorus con- 
sisted of ordinary persons, and that the 
satyrs were extra performers, who were 
‘introduced’ for the purpose of speaking 
the dialogue. But it appears to be 
certain from other testimonies that the 
satyrs formed the chorus (see p. 15, 
note 2). Moreover the addition of an 
extra performer outside the chorus, for 
the purpose of taking the lead in the 
dialogue, was an innovation always 
ascribed to Thespis. We must conclude, 
therefore, that the above passage means 
that the satyrs, besides singing the choral 
odes, had also spoken dialogues in verse 
assigned to them. But the language is 
loose and inaccurate, whether the fault 
be due to the original author of the 
statement, or to the carelessness with 
which Suidas has made his transcrip- 
tion. 

4 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 «al 9 wey (Tpayy- 
dia) and Tov éLapxovTav Tov dOvpapBov. 
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mount upon a small platform, and carry on a dialogue with the 
other members of the chorus. Hence we may fairly conclude 
that the speeches inserted by Arion consisted of short 
conversations in verse between the leader and his fellow- 
The subject of these dialogues would be the 
adventures of Dionysus; their purpose would be to explain 
and amplify the narrative contained in the choral songs. They 
appear to have been composed in the lively rhythm of the 
trochaic tetrameter, and to have been accompanied by expla- 
natory pantomime on the part of the chorus» Whether they 
were really the invention of Arion, or merely an old custom 
which he adopted and modified, may be regarded as doubtful. 
But there can be no question as to their influence on the 
history of the drama, since it was out of these apparently 
unimportant interludes that the dialogue of tragedy was even- 
tually developed. 

The dithyramb then, as fashioned by Arion and the Dorians, 
was a choral ode in honour of Dionysus, set to a brisk kind of 
music, and sung by a troop of fifty satyrs as they danced and 
gesticulated round the sacrificial altar. Whether its general 
tone was serious or comic is a point which has been much 
debated. Many critics find it impossible to believe that a per- 
formance which was destined to become the parent of tragedy 
should have been anything but pathetic in its original character. 
Hence they are led to assume that the dithyramb, at this time, 
was concerned mainly with the ‘sorrows of Dionysus,’ that its 
key-note was impassioned sympathy and self-devotion, and that 
the feeling which was supposed to actuate the satyrs was an 
‘intense desire to fight, to conquer, and to suffer in common 
with the god*,’ This description, however, appears tos have 


performers. 


1 Pollux 4. 123 éAeds 8 Hv Tpameta 
dpxala, eq’ iv mpd @€amdos els Tis ava- 
Bas Trois yxopevrais dmexpivato, The 
interval between Arion and Thespis 
was only about thirty years. This 
dialogue, therefore, between the cho- 
reutae and the leader of the dithyramb 
can hardly be of later date than Arion’s 
time. 


2 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 76 Te MéTpov éx 
Terpapérpov iapBelov eyéveTo" TO pev 
yap mparov Terpaperpy éxpavrTo bia TO 
carupiKny Kai dpxnoTikwTépay eivar THY 
moinow. Aristotle plainly means that 
the early déalogwe was in the trochaic 
tetrameter. 

3 Miiller’s Greek Literature, pp. 288, 
289. 
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been suggested by the orgiastic worship of Dionysus, as per- 
formed by ecstatic Maenads at Thebes and Delphi, where the 
dominant note, undoubtedly, was one of agonised sympathy 
with the sufferings of the god. It is manifestly inappropriate, 
as applied to a chorus of satyrs, in whom enthusiastic self- 
devotion was the last thing to be expected. The testimony 
of Aristotle is decisive on this subject. He tells us that 
the solemnity of tragedy was a later development, and that the 
earlier performances were ‘satyric’ in tone, and characterised 
by comic diction, sprightly metres, and pantomimic gesture’. 
In the face of these statements it is impossible to describe the 
early dithyramb as a sad and melancholy composition. 

At the same time it is unnecessary to push the evidence of 
Aristotle too far. The dithyramb, it is true, was the offspring 
of wine and merriment at the rustic festivals of Dionysus, and 
its prevalent sentiment was one of joyfulness and gaiety’. 
But, like most Dionysiac poetry and music, it may have been 
susceptible of a great variety of emotion’. In fact, the later 
satyric drama, which was said to reflect the tone of the old 
choruses of satyrs, was never a merely comic performance, 
but always contained a certain tinge of poetry and romance‘. 
Probably, therefore, we shall not be far wrong in attributing 
the same versatility to the dithyramb, and in assuming that 
coarse jests and raillery alternated with more serious passions, 
according to the varying phases of the legend which was being 
represented. From poetry of this composite character the 
tragic drama might easily be developed, by the suppression of 
the one element, and the elevation of the other. 

It was apparently about this time that the words ‘tragic’ and 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 é7e 58 7d pé- — mardis kal Ths ev Tois moras ebppoovyns 
ryeOos &x puxpdv pd wad AéLews ye- eb peOHvaL, 
Aolas ha TO ex caTupiKod peTaBadeiv 3 See above, p. 7. 
bpd dmeceuvivOn . . . TO pey yap 4 Hor. Ars Poet. 220-250; especially 
mparov TeTpaperpy éXpHvTO 3a rd catv- 244-247 ‘silvis deducti caveant me indice 


piciy kal dpxnoticwrépay elvac tiv  Fauni | ne velut innati triviis ac paene 
moinow. forenses | aut nimium teneris iuvenentur 


2 Proclus, Chrest. c. 14 Zoue 52 6 wév —_-versibus unquam, | aut immunda crepent 
me a 9 
50tpapBos and THs Kata Tos dypots  gnominiosaque dicta. 
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‘tragedy’ first came into existence. The terms had not as 
yet acquired any of their later connotation, but were used to 
describe the dithyrambs of Arion and his successors. Thus 
Arion was said to have been the inventor of the ‘tragic style,’ 
his choral odes were called ‘tragedies,’ and he and Epigenes 
The word 
‘tragedy’ means literally a ‘goat-song,’ and the origin of the 
expression, as applied to the dithyramb, is open to doubt. It 
may have arisen from the fact that the dithyramb was per- 
formed at the sacrifice of the goat, or from the fact that a goat 
was the prize for the successful poet’. 


were both classed among the ‘tragic poets’.’ 


But according to the 
view now most generally adopted, the name was derived from 
the chorus of satyrs, who were frequently called ‘ goats’ on 
account of their appearance and licentious character®*. This 
explanation has the advantage of assimilating the etymology 
of tragedy to that of comedy. As comedy was the song of 
the ‘comus,’ or band of revellers, so tragedy was the song of the 


‘tragi,’ or goat-like satyrs. 


1 Suidas (v. “Apiwy), Aéyerar Kai 
TpayiKkod TpoTov etperiys yeveoOa, Tzetzes 
ad Lycoph. p. 256 (Miiller) tpaywSot 5é 
mountal* ’Apiwv, O<ams, Ppvvrxos, Aci xv- 
dos «.7.A. Suidas (v. O€oms) TpayeKds 
éxnadéxatos and Tod mpwTov ~yevopevou 
Tpayydioro10d *Emyévous Tov Sixeveviov. 
Herod. 5. 67 (of the dithyrambs at 
Sicyon in honour of Adrastus) pos ra 
Tadea avTov TpayiKotat Yopotar éyéparpov. 
Suidas (v. ovdty mpds tov Ardvusor), 
'Emvyévous Tod Sixvwviov tpaywdiay eis 
Tov Atovugov ToinoayTos. 

Of course it may be maintained that 
the words tpay.xds and rpaywdia were 
of later date than Arion and Epigenes, 
and were only applied retrospectively 
to their compositions. But the words 
must have originated while tragedy was 
still a mere ‘goat-song,’ and therefore 
within about sixty years of Arion’s 
death. On the whole it seems most 
probable that the terms for this new 
style of choral poetry were as old as 


Arion, who first brought it into general 
prominence. 

2 The former of these two explanations 
is given by Miiller, Greek Literature, p. 
291. The latter was the one generally 
preferred by the ancients themselves : 
cp. Etym. Magn. v. tpaywdia ; Diomed. 
Gramm. 3, p. 484; Euseb. Chron. 2, 
Olymp. 48, &c. It appears that in the 
dithyrambic contests of the sixth century 
the first prize was a bull, the second 
a jar of wine, the third a goat (Schol. 
Plat. Rep. 394 C; Anthol. Pal. 6. 213). 
At Athens, in the early tragic contests, 
the prize is said to have been*a goat 
(Marmor Par, ep. 43; Anthol. Pal. 7. 
410). 

3 This is one of the explanations given 
in Etym. Magn. v. tpaypdia (7) bre Ta 
TOAAA of xopol éx caTvpwy auvictavTo, 
ovs éxdAouy Tpayous ckwnTovTes). For 
this use of tpayos cp. Hesych. tpayos* 
oatvpos; and Aesch, frag. 207 (Nauck) 
Tpavyos yevecov apa mevOnoels ov YE. 
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§ 5. Later History of the Dithyramb. 


Hitherto the progress of the dithyramb has been uniform and 
straightforward. But we now reach that point where its course 
begins to part asunder. The main stream of dithyrambic poetry 
gradually diverges into two distinct branches, the one choral, , 
the other dramatic. The names ‘tragedy’ and ‘dithyramb,’ | 
which had previously been used as convertible terms, and | 
applied to the whole class of poetry without distinction, are | 
now employed to discriminate the separate species. The choral 
branch is henceforth known as the ‘dithyramb,’ while the 
dramatic branch appropriates the title of ‘tragedy.’ | 

As the dithyramb proper now ceases to have any further 
connexion with the advancement of the drama, it may be 
interesting at this point to sketch briefly its subsequent career. 
It appears, then, at an early period to have dispensed with those 
spoken dialogues which had been inserted by Arion, and to 
have become once more exclusively choral. 
ceeded to extend its range beyond the legends of Dionysus, 
and to choose its subjects from every part of the Greek 
mythology’; and as a consequence the chorus of satyrs, being 
no longer appropriate, were replaced by singers in ordinary 
Many improvements were introduced by Lasus, 


It likewise pro- 


costume’. 
towards the end of the sixth century, at which period public 
competitions in dithyrambic poetry began to be established at 
various festivals’. At Athens the institution of such contests 
dates from the year 508%. During the earlier part of the 
succeeding century the dithyramb reached its highest perfec- 
tion in the hands of Pindar and Simonides; but after their 
death it soon began to deteriorate. The antistrophic arrange- 
Cleisthenes (Herod. 5. 67). 

2 The costume might be very magni- 
ficent, if the choregus cared to meet the 


expense. Demosthenes provided gold 
crowns for his dithyrambic chorus (Meid. 


1 Zenobius, 5. 40. Thus Simonides 
wrote a Memnon (frag. 28 Bergk), 
Praxilla an Achilles (frag. 1). The 
earliest known instance of the practice 
was at Sicyon, where it was customary, 


even in the seventh century B.C., to 
sing dithyrambs or ‘ tragic choruses’ in 
honour of Adrastus. These dithyrambs 
were restored to Dionysus by the tyrant 


§ 16). 
8 Suidas, v. Adgos. 
4 Marmor Par. ep. 46. 
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ment, systematised by the Dorians, was abandoned in place of 
a loose and irregular metre, suited to the licence of the newer 
style. The words were sacrificed to the music; sound took 
the place of sense; the vulgar taste was gratified by realistic 
imitations of thunderstorms, rushing rivers, and other natural 
phenomena®. Eventually all poetry disappeared in a mere sea 
of bombast, so that the phrase ‘as foolish as a dithyramb’ 
became a proverbial expression among the later Greeks’. 

While dithyrambic poetry was thus gradually assuming a new 
character, it appears that for more than a century after the 
death of Arion the older kind of dithyramb, as composed by 
him, with its chorus of satyrs, its spoken interludes, and its 
primitive phraseology, was still retained in many Doric states, 
owing to that same conservative feeling which led, in later 
times, to the resuscitation of the satyric drama by the Athenians. 
Thus Pindar is said to have composed seventeen ‘tragic 
dramas,’ and certain ‘tragedies’ are included in the works of 
Simonides*. These compositions can hardly have been regular 
plays in the style of Aeschylus and Phrynichus. Nor can they 
have been dithyrambs in the later sense of the word, since in 
the list of Pindar’s writings the ‘dithyrambs’ are clearly dis- 
tinguished from the dramas*®. It is difficult therefore to avoid 
the conclusion that they were ‘tragic choruses’ of the antique 
type. Béckh, by whom the existence of these survivals was 
first pointed out, gave them the name of ‘lyrical tragedies *’ 


After the middle of the fifth 
view”. 


1 Aristot. Probl. 19. 15. The change 
is usually ascribed to Melanippides 
(about 450 B.C.) on the strength of 
Aristot. Rhet. 3. 9 MeAavummldny moun- 
cavta avtl Tay avtiotpépwv davaBodds 
(cp. in the same chapter af év roi 
dOupduBos dvaBorai); and Suidas (v. 
MeAavimmidns), ds ev TH TOV SiOvpapBov 
Tomoe. exauvoTéunoe mAeiora. But the 
fragment of Pindar’s dithyramb (No. 53 
Bergk) is not antistrophic, 

2 Plat. Rep. 396 B. 

§ Schol, Aristoph. Av. 1392 6 58 vods 


century they disappear from 


€AaXLOTOS, Ws % Taporpia ‘Kal biOupayBwv 
voov éxes €Xdrrova,” t 

4 Suidas, vv. MivSapos, Sipwvidys. 

5 Td. v. Tivdapos . . . buvous, diOupdp- 
Bovs, oxddAta, éykw@pia, Opnvovs, Spapata 
TpayiKd w¢’. 

® Corp. Ins. Gr. 1584 note. 

7 Bockh supposed that these ‘lyrical 
tragedies’ lasted on, and maintained 
a separate existence, as late as the 
second century B.C. His opinion was 
based on a misunderstanding of the 
phrase madaid tpaywdia, which occurs 
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It oe remains to trace the rise of the dramatic branch of 
the dithyramb, and its gradual transformation into the tragic 
drama. Heneeforth the scene of the inquiry is confined to 
eee soil. From a remote period, as we have pointed out, 
it had been the custom of the Attic villagers to sing dithy- 
rambic choruses at the various spring festivals of Dionysus, 
though these performances had hitherto been of a rude and 
primitive type. But as the improvements introduced by the 
Dorians became generally known, they were adopted by other 
races, and especially by the Athenians, whose choruses now 
began to acquire greater dignity and refinement. The new 
Attic dithyramb, thus remodelled under Doric influence, was 
the immediate source of the tragic drama. 

The Dorians, on the strength of this circumstance, were 
accustomed in ancient times to claim the invention of tragedy 
as their own!; nor can it be said that the claim was entirely 
without justification, seeing that it was they who were the first 
to raise to an artistic level the kind of chorus from which 
tragedy was developed. Certain scholars, however, refuse to 
concede to them even this modest share in the evolution of the 
drama, and deny the existence of any connexion between the 
Attic and the Doric dithyramb. But the fact of the connexion 
seems to be clearly substantiated. Common tradition placed 
Arion of Corinth and Epigenes of Sicyon at the head of that 
list of tragic poets which culminated in Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles?. Further than this, the Doric tinge which was retained 
to the last by the choral odes of tragedy points unmistakeably 
to a Doric original: But though the influence of the Dorians 
cannot be altogether ignored, yet the real discovery of tragedy 


frequently in inscriptions, and which he 
supposed to denote ‘tragedy of the old 
style.’ But more recent inscriptions 
have proved conclusively that the term 
means ‘tragedies by the old poets,’ 
such as Sophocles and Euripides, as 
opposed to Kaival rpaypdiar, or new 
and original tragedies. The whole 
question is fully discussed in Miiller’s 


Bihnenalterthiimer, pp. 384-388. 

1 Themistius, Or. 27, p. 337 B rpaye- 
Slas ebperal pey SiKvwvi0, Teeotoupyor 
8 ’Arrixol moinrat, Aristot. Poet. c. 3 
51d Kal dv removodvrae TAS Te TPAY~Dias Kal 
Ths kwpwdias of Awptels. 

2 Tzetzes ad Lycoph. p. 256 (Miiller) ; 
Suidas v. O€omts. 
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—the effort of genius which converted a chorus into a drama— 
was exclusively the work of the Athenians. The first decisive 
step in this important revolution was due to Thespis, whose 
innovations will be described in the next section. 


§ 6. The Innovations of Thespis. 


Thespis, the founder of Attic tragedy, was a native of Icaria, 
a village situated not very far from Marathon, in a lofty and 
secluded position on the eastern slopes of the Pentelicus range. 
Together with the neighbouring communities of Plotheia and 
Semachidae it formed the district called Epacria or the ‘Up- 
lands'.’ This remote region, in which Thespis made his 
earliest theatrical experiments, must always hold a memorable 
place in the history of the stage. It is described by travellers 
as a picturesque and striking country, abounding in thick 
forests and romantic vales; while from the mountain ridge 
the eye looks down upon a wide and beautiful prospect, extend- 
ing across the plain and crescent-shaped bay of Marathon as far 
as the distant hills of Euboea’. i 

The place was a great centre of Dionysiac worship and 
tradition. Icarus, the mythical personification of Icaria, was 
said to have been the first person to welcome Dionysus into 
Attica, and to teach men the cultivation of the grape and the 
use of wine. Soon afterwards, however, he was slain by the 
neighbouring shepherds in a fit of intoxication, and his daughter 
Erigone hung herself through grief; and this tragic event led to 
the institution of an annual ceremony of expiation, at which 
the maidens of the district used to swing upon trees in com- 
memoration of Erigone’s death*. Semachidae had also its 


1 Oéams* "Inapiov, mérAews "ATTiKAs 


Journal of Archaeology, Dec. 1888. The 
(Suidass.v.). The site of Icaria, which 


name of the town is sometimes given 


was previously uncertain, has been dis- 
covered by recent excavations of the 
American School at Athens. For details 
concerning its situation, and its con- 
nexion with Plotheia and Semachidae, 
see Dyer’s article in The Nation, 
March 22, 1888. Cp. also Carl Buck’s 
Inscriptions from Icaria, in the American 


as Icaria (Steph. Byzant. "Imapia* 570s 
Ths Aiyntdos pudjs), sometimes as Icarius 
(Hesych. "Ixapios* Sp pos ’AOnvnat, pudys 
Aiyni5os; Athen. p. 40 év "Ixapiw ris 
*ArTikjs, BLC.). 

2 Dyer, in The Nation, March 22, 
1888. 

5 Apollod. 3. 14; Servius on Georg. 
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local legend, which told how the daughters of Semachus had 
been appointed priestesses of Dionysus, because of the hospi- 
tality with which they received him on his first arrival’. The 
existence of these fables shows that Epacria was a region under 
the peculiar care of Dionysus; and the Bacchic festivals, with 
their dithyrambs in the spring, and their phallic songs in the 
winter, were celebrated here with more than ordinary magnifi- 
cence. Their fame appears to have attracted even strangers, 
since Susarion, the comic poet of Megara, was induced to 
leave his native home and settle in Icaria, where he laid the 
foundations of Attic comedy’. 

In this district Thespis was born about the beginning of the 
sixth century*. It was here that he passed his youth, amid 
an atmosphere of Dionysiac poetry and associations ; and it 
was here that he first conceived the notion of improving the 
structure of the dithyramb ‘.\ His innovation, though vital and 
far-reaching in its results, may be described in a very few 
words. It consisted simply in the introduction of an ‘actor,’ as 
opposed to the ordinary members of the chorus*®. The object 
of employing this additional performer was to give greater pro- 
minence and effect to the interludes, or spoken conversations, 
with which the lyrical part of the dithyramb was diversified, 
by transferring them from the choristers, by whom they had 
hitherto been carried on, to the leader of the chorus and to 
the actor. 


rparywdias etpeots év Inapiy Tis "ATTIKTS 
€bpedn. 
5 Diog. Laért. 3. 56 & TH Tpaywola 


2. 389. There is an interesting dis- 
cussion on the legend about Erigone, 
and the character of the festival, by 


Miss Harrison,in Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens, pp. xxxix—xlvii. 

1 Steph. Byzant. v. Snpaxidar 

2 Marmor Par. ep. 39; Schol. Dionys. 
Thrac. p. 748. 

8 Thespis began to exhibit in Athens 
before the death of Solon in 558 B.C. 
His career in Icaria must therefore be 
placed during the earlier half of the 
sixth century. See Plut. Solon, c. 29; 
Diog. Laért. I. 59. 

4 Athen. p. 40 dad péOns Kal 7 THs 


mpérepov pev pdvos 6 xopos diedpaparecer, 
torepov 5& O€oms Eva, imoxpiTiy efevpev 
imp rod Siavaravecba Tov xopéy, The 
term émoxperhs, or ‘actor,’ was never 
applied to the chorus-singers, or Xopeu- 
rai. Etymologically, imoxpitns Means 
¢ one who answers’; and the origin of 
the term is due to the fact that in the 
early drama the chief duty of the single 
actor was to hold a dialogue with, and 
reply to the questions of, the chorus. 
See the Attic Theatre, p. 203. 
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To appreciate the significance of this apparently simple 
change we must consider what progress had already been 
made in the direction of dramatic representation. The essen- 
tial attributes of a dramatic performance are impersonation and 
dialogue. The actors come forward in assumed characters, 
and then by means of speech and conversation gradually unfold 
a story. Now both these qualities were to be found in the early 
dithyramb, but only in a very elementary stage. The disguise 
of the chorus as rustic satyrs was an example of impersonation ; 
but there was no attempt as yet to impersonate the principal 
agents in the plot, the satyrs being merely witnesses and 
bystanders. Again, the spoken interludes in the dithyramb 
afforded an instance of the use of dialogue; but the dialogue 
was simply a conversation between spectators concerning events 
which were happening to other people, and amounted to little 
more than an amplification of the narrative already given in the 
choral odes. Hitherto none of the chief characters had been 
accustomed to appear in person, or to tell their own story by 
their speeches and conversations. It would obviously therefore 
be a great step in advance, if the impersonation and the dialogue 
were extended to the actual agents, and if they were to be seen 
upon the stage in bodily shape, and were to talk and converse 
about their own fortunes and purposes. A change of this kind 
would at once carry the performance across the border-line 
which separates narrative from dramatic poetry. This change 
was effected by Thespis. The actor whom he introduced played 


a ah ati i aca meme 


in turn the part of all the prominent figures in the legend, from 
gods and kings down to heralds and messengers. He counter- 
feited their appearance, spoke their sentiments, and exhibited 
their passions. For the first time in the history of the drama 
the action, instead of being related by outsiders, was exhibited 
to a large extent in dramatic form by the speeches and move- 
ments of the persons involved. It was not therefore without 
reason that Thespis came to be regarded by the common opinion 
of antiquity as the real originator of the tragic drama’. 


1 Anthol. Pal. 7. 410 @éoms éyd ibid. 411 @éomBos evpewx TodTo; Plut. 
Tpayixiy ds dvérAaca mp@ros dodyy;  Solonc. 29 dpxopevwy 8 rev mEpt O€omv 


ro 
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§ 7. Character of the Thespian Drama. 


Such then was the general scope of the changes introduced 
by Thespis. It is unfortunate that none of his compositions 
have been preserved, even in a fragmentary state, to enable us 
to judge of their merit’. Still in spite of this deficiency it is 
possible to collect from various sources some notion of the 
character of his plays, and of the manner in which they were 
performed. We are told that Thespis, like most of the early 
dramatists, took the part of the ‘actor’ himself, and that he 
used to appear in several characters in succession, by means of 
rapid changes of costume’. For this purpose he was accus- 
tomed at first to paint his face with white-lead or purslane ; but 
later on he invented a kind of_linen mask’. Female masks, 
however, were not introduced until a subsequent period; 
whence we may conclude that female characters were unknown 
to the Thespian drama‘. The use of masks, which is not 
unsuitable to a performance in the open air, was retained by 
Greek tragedy to the end of its career. 

The platform on which, in former times, the leader of the 
chorus used to take his stand, while conversing with the rest 
of the singers, was now appropriated to the actor ; and in the 
rear of it was erected a sort of booth to which he might retire 
for the purpose of changing his mask and costume oe T his 
platform and booth eventually developed into the stage and 
background of the ancient and modern theatres; and the 


ion Thy Tpaywdiay myveiv; Suidas, v. in the time of Aristophanes: cp. Vesp. 
Spivixos* pabnThs O€omd5os, zou mpwrov 1478, 1479 épxovpevos THs vuKTos ovdev 


: , 2 abl Se See. , > ’ 
Ti TpayKny eicevéykavTos (cp. id. v.  maveras | Tapxai Exety’ ols Ocoms TYywvi- 
@éoms); Plat. Minos, 320 E “5 8& Cero. er: 
tpaywdia earl marady evOade, ox ws 2 Plut.Solon, c. 29 €0eacaTo Tov Ocomy 


< @ wt 2 i 
ciovra amd O€omédos aptapyevyn ; Cremer, avroy troxpidpevoy, domep Bos Nv Tos 
Anecd. Gr. 4. p. 316; Marmor Par. ep. nadmois. Cp. Aristot. Rhet. 3. I. 


43, &c., &c. 3 Suidas, v. Oéoms. 
1 The spuriousness of the three or 4 Id. v. Bpunxos. 
four fragments which still exist under 5 The oxnvy must have been employed 


the name of Thespis was conclusively for the first time by Thespis, since it 
demonstrated by Bentley, Phalaris, would not be required before the intro- 
p- 241 foll. It would appear, however, duction of an actor. 

that some of his songs were still extant 
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theatrical ‘scene’ of the present day is the direct descendant 


of the old Thespian ‘skéné’ or hut. It is worthy of remark, 


however, that the background designed by Thespis was in- 
tended, not to represent the scene of the action, but merely as 
a place of retirement. The idea of painting the back of the 


stage so as to imitate the supposed locality of the drama was an — 


invention of later times'; and the fact deserves attention as 
showing the gradual manner in which dramatic contrivances, 
though now apparently of the most obvious kind, were invented. 
Little reliance can be placed on the statement of Horace, 
that Thespis was accustomed to ‘carry his dramas about on 
__waggons,’ and that his actors used to ‘smear their faces with 
wine-lees®.’ The latter fact is apparently due to a confusion 
between tragedy and comedy, since the comic actors were sup- 
posed, though erroneously, to have used wine-lees for the 
purpose of disguising their faces*. The story about the 
waggons is more difficult of explanation. To suppose that 
Thespis exhibited his plays from a waggon is inconsistent with 
everything else which is known about early Greek tragedy. 
If, again, all that is meant is that Thespis and his chorus used 
to drive about the country in carts to attend the rustic festivals, 
the matter seems too trivial to have called for record. Probably 
the ‘waggons’ of Horace, like his ‘ wine-lees,’ were due to 
a confusion. It was the custom at the Anthesteria and the 
Lenaea for people to drive along the road in carts, addressing 
the bystanders with coarse raillery ; and it is not unlikely that 
Horace, or rather his Greek authority, having confused the 
origin of tragedy and comedy, still further complicated the 
narrative by the introduction of these processional waggons *. 
To consider next the construction of a Thespian tragedy. 


1 Attic Theatre, p. 170. kal Tpuypoiay pact... OTe wATw Tpoow= 
* Hor. Ars Poet. 275-277 ‘ignotum  melwy nipnuévay tpuyl diaxpiovres Ta 
tragicae genus invenisse Camenae| mpdowna imexpivovro. The notion was 
dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata suggested by the term zpvywdia, which 
Thespis, | quae canerent agerentque really means the ‘ vintage-song.’ See 


peruncti faecibus ora.’ \ above, p. 13, note I. 
* Anon. de Comoed. ~(Dindorf’s * Suidas v. 7a é« Tov duafar, 
Aristoph. p. 23) iv avrhy 58 (Kwppdiay) 
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The performance was naturally of a very simple character. 
First of all the actor came forward upon the platform, and 
delivered a speech containing preliminary explanations of the 
plot, this speech being called the ‘prologue.’ Then followed 
a series of choral odes, sung by the chorus in front of the 
_ platform. At each interval in the choral odes the actor again 
made his appearance, first in one character and then in another ; 
and his part must have consisted, either in long narrative 
speeches, recounting events which had taken place elsewhere, 
or in dialogues with the leader of the chorus’. As there was 
only one actor, this was necessarily the case. But it is curious 
to notice that even in the later and more developed tragedy, 
when the number of the actors had been raised to three, 
the constituent elements of the Thespian drama—the formal 


1 Themistius, Or. 26, 316 D ov mpoo- 
éxopev ’Apiotoréve Ste 7d pev mpOrov 6 
xopos eloidy Hoey eis Tos Oeovs, O€oms 
BE mpddoyédv Te Kal pjow eevpey. Evan- 
thius de Comoedia (p. 4 Reifferscheid), 
‘sed primo una persona est subducta 
cantoribus, quae respondens dpoBaiws 
id est alternis choro locupletavit vari- 
avitque rem musicam.’ ‘The mpddoyos 
was all that part of a tragedy which 
preceded the entrance of the chorus 
(Aristot. Poet. c. 12). In the time of 
Thespis it must have consisted of 
a speech by the actor. ‘“Pjows was the 
regular name for the long set speeches 
which occurred in the course of the 
dialogue (Plut. Dem. c. 7). Hence the 
testimony of Aristotle and Evanthius, 
when combined, shows that the spoken 
part of the Thespian drama consisted of 
a ‘ prologue,’ followed by long speeches 
addressed to the chorus, or dialogues 
between chorus and actor. The same 
conclusion might have been arrived at 
on a priori grounds, or from the evidence 
of the Supplices of Aeschylus, in which 
for the most part only one actor is 
employed. 

Doubt has been thrown on the above 
quotation from Aristotle, because there 


is no mention of Thespis in the Poetics. 
But omissions in the Poetics are of no 
great significance. Many important 
matters are omitted there, eg. the 
trilogy and the satyric drama. Possibly 
the treatise was never fully completed 
by Aristotle. Or it may have been 
completed in its original form, but con- 
densed and mutilated by subsequent 
editors. In that case we might suppose 
that Thespis was mentioned in the 
original Poetics, and that the passage was 
afterwards excluded. In favour of this 
view is the fact that, in speaking of 
comedy (Poet. c. 4), Aristotle says that 
its history was less remembered than 
the history of tragedy; that no one, for 
example, could name the inventors of the 
‘comic masks and prologues.’ This 
statement seems to imply that he had 
already mentioned the inventors of the 
tragic masks and prologues. But even 
supposing that there was never any 
reference to Thespis in the Poetics, we 
need not therefore discredit the assertion 
of Themistius. He may have been 
quoting from other works of Aristotle, 
from the wept morntav or the mepl Tpayy- 
duav (Diog. Laért. 5. 22 & 26). 
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prologue, the lengthy narrative speeches, and the dialogues 

between actor and chorus—were still preserved to a consider- 
fable extent, owing to the conservatism of the Greek stage. 

As to the metrical form of these speeches and dialogues 


dg SE Me 


there is no positive evidence, and the question must be decided 
by conjecture. Before the time of Thespis the metre employed 
by the old dithyrambic poets in their spoken dialogues had 
been the trochaic tetrameter’. But within thirty or forty years 
of the death of Thespis we find the iambic trimeter firmly 
established as the predominant measure of the tragic dialogue. 
It is uncertain which of these two metres was adopted by 
Thespis, but the most plausible conclusion seems to be that he 
used both of them indifferently. He is hardly likely, on the 
one hand, to have abandoned the old trochaics altogether, 
since they were still occasionally revived even by his successors. 
On the other hand, if the iambics had not been introduced till 
after his death, it is difficult to suppose that they would have 
won universal acceptance within so short a time; and their 
employment by his contemporary Solon in several of his 
political poems proves their early popularity among the 
Athenians. 

The discovery of the drama by Thespis is often ascribed 
to the influence of Epic poetry. It is said that the ancient 
rhapsodists were accustomed to combine together in order to 
give a dramatic recital of debates out of the Homeric poems, 
each rhapsodist taking a single part; and that these perform- 
ances first suggested to Thespis the notion of a dramatic 
dialogue *. Unfortunately there is no evidence for the existence 
of recitations of this kind*. And though the influence of the 


1 See above, p. 20. 

2 Donaldson’s Theatre of the Greeks, 
p- 33; Moulton’s Ancient Classical 
Drama, p. 14. : 

8 The passages quoted in support of 


Hipparch. 228 B qvayxace robs pfaywdovs 
Mavadnvaios é¢ trodnpews epesjs adTa 
dwévar. The meaning is that the com- 
peting rhapsodists were made to recite 
consecutive portions of Homer, instead 


this view are (1) Diog.’ Laeért. 1. 57 
Sdrwv 5& TA‘Opunpou &f bmoBorrs eypae 
pawdeicar, ofov, Srou 6 mpa@ros EAngev, 
éxelbev dpxecOar Tov exOpevoy ; (2) Plat. 


of selecting favourite passages atrandom, 
There is nothing about two or more 
rhapsodists joining in the same recitation. 
See Jebb’s Homer, p. 77. 
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Epic upon the development of tragedy was undoubtedly of the 
most extensive character, this influence appears to have shown 
itself more in the inner tone and spirit of the drama, than in its 
outward form. The dialogue of the Thespian drama consisted, 
as already observed, partly of long narrative speeches addressed 
to the chorus, partly of conversations between chorus and 
actor. The conversations between chorus and actor were 
a direct development from the old dithyrambic interludes. | 
Their characteristic feature, as shown by numerous specimens | 
of the same kind in the later drama, was rapidity and concise-! 
ness, and a swift interchange of question and answer; and’ 
the style in which they were written, while suggestive of the 
lively discourse of satyrs, bore little resemblance to the grave 
debates of Homer. In the same way the descriptive speeches 
of Thespis would seem to have had no outward connexion with 
the epic poems, otherwise we should expect the hexameter to 
have been employed, at any rate occasionally, as the form of 
verse. But the universal prevalence of the iambic and trochaic 
measure suggests rather that the poems of Archilochus and his 
successors were the original models of the longer speeches of 
tragedy. 

It was probably under the guidance of Thespis that the 
drama began to shake itself free from those narrow limitations 
of subject, to which it had hitherto been restricted by its 
association with the worship of Dionysus, and to choose its 
plots from the ampler field of general mythology, substituting 
at the same time a more varied chorus for the rustic troop of 
satyrs. This important change, which contributed as much as 
anything else to the advancement of tragedy, is assigned by 
Plutarch to a rather later epoch?. But Chamaeleon, the pupil 


In fact, in another place Plutarch reckons 
among the chief glories of Athens the 
fact that she ‘ educated the Greeks by 
means of the tragedies of Thespis and 
Phrynichus’ (de Glor. Athen. c. 7)—a 
passage which shows that, in his opinion, 
tragedy had already acquired some of 
its later dignity in the hands of Thespis. 


1 Plut. Symp. I. I. 5 Wonep ody 
bpuvixou xa AicxvAov tH Tpaywdiar eis 
pious nal 7a0n mpoaydvTwv, EAéxXOn* Ti 
radra mpds tov Ardvvcov; Possibly, 
however, Phrynichus and Aeschylus are 
cited loosely as types of the earlier 
dramatists, and there is no significance 
in the omission of the name of Thespis. 

D 
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of Aristotle, and a more reliable authority on points of this 
kind, appears to have ascribed it to Thespis ; and the unanimity 
with which Thespis was regarded as the father of the tragic 
stage, seems to imply that his influence extended to the sub- 
stance, as well as to the form, of the tragic drama’. Bentley, it 
is well known, took an opposite view, asserting that the plays 
of Thespis were mere sportive delineations of Bacchic subjects, 
and that his choruses were still composed of satyrs’. But 
the passages which he’ quotes, to the effect that tragedy was 
a ‘rustic sport’ before the time of Aeschylus, and that its 
elevation was the work of a ‘late period,’ while they prove the 
immeasurable superiority of Aeschylus, scarcely justify us in 
concluding that Thespis had made no advance, in. the choiee 
of subjects, upon the productions of his predecessors ve 

It would be interesting to know how far a story could be 
told in dramatic form by means of the appliances accessible to 
Thespis. The best solution of this question is to be found 
in the Supplices of Aeschylus, the earliest of extant Greek 
dramas, and one which, being written before Aeschylus had 
advanced very far in his dramatic innovations, approximates far 
more closely in structure to the compositions of Thespis, than 
to those of Sophocles and Euripides. More than half of it is 
choral, and the spoken part consists almost entirely of dialogues 
between the chorus and a single actor. The second actor, 
though introduced on two occasions, is used in such a sparing 
fashion, that with the alteration of about seventy lines he might 
be dispensed with altogether*. This play, therefore, with its 
archaic simplicity of arrangement, will serve in some degree as 
a substitute for the lost works of Thespis and his contem- 
poraries ; and it may be possible, by a detailed analysis of the 


1 Suidas, v. ovdév mpds tov Atdévucov" 
70 mpdodev eis Tov Ardvucoy ypapovTes 
rovtas HywvicovrTo, amep kab carupiicd 
éréyero’ torepoy 5 peraBavres eis 7d 
Tpaywoias ypdpev Kata puxpov els wdOous 
nat ioropias érpdmnoav, pykéte Tov 
Avovdaouv pynpovevovres’ 50ev TodTO Kal 
énepwvyncay, Kat Xaparhéwv ev 7@ rept 


@éamdos TA mapanAnora toropel. 

2 Bentley’s Phalaris, p. 243 foll. 

3 Anthol, Pal. 7. 411 @éom6os evpepa 
ToUTO’ Tad aypoarw dy’ vray | Taiyna, 
kat Kwpovs Tovcd ett pecorépous | Aic- 
xvros efvywoev. Aristot. Poet. c. 4 
Gye dmecepvivn. 


* 1. 474-497, 888-930. 
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plot, to form some conception of the methods of -composition 
employed in the primitive drama. 

The scene is laid near Argos, in an open space by the sea- 
shore. The fifty daughters of Danaus are seen crouching round 
an altar in supplication, having fled thither to avoid marriage 
with their fifty cousins. Danaus, their father, is standing 
beside them. The play begins with a prayer chanted by the 
maidens. Then follows a short conversation between them 
and their father on the state of their fortunes. Then the king 
of Argos appears upon the scene, and the maidens implore his 
protection. After a long and vivid dialogue the doubts and 
hesitations of the king are melted away by the passionate 
entreaties of the fugitives, and he promises to secure their 
safety. Danaus, who has been a silent spectator of this event, 
now thanks the king in a short speech, and retires to Argos to 
offer prayers to the gods. His presence throughout the scene 
was not really necessary, and might easily have been avoided 
by a poet who had only a single actor. The chorus, now left 
to themselves, sing a long hymn to Zeus; and then Danaus 

returns with the joyful tidings that the people of Argos have 
_ ratified the king’s decision to protect them. An ode of thanks- 
giving follows, and then comes the crisis of the play. Danaus, 
in an agitated speech, informs his daughters that he descries 
out at sea the ship containing the fifty suitors, which is steering 
direct towards the shore. He retires to give the alarm, and 
the chorus break forth into an ode full of piteous lamentations. 
The herald of the suitors now advances upon the stage, and 
commands the maidens to follow him to the ship. His insolent 
threats and their terrified appeals for mercy constitute a most 
effective scene. Suddenly the king approaches, and here 
follows the only real dialogue between actors in the course of 
the tragedy. It consists of an acrimonious and violent debate 
between king and herald, ending in the discomfiture of the 
latter. In a play of the Thespian period this scene must have 
been eliminated, and a narrative by a messenger put in its 
place. After the retirement of the two combatants, the chorus 
gives expression to its joy in a short song; and then Danaus 

D2 
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returns to conduct them to Argos for greater security, and all 
withdraw together, invoking blessings upon their protectors. 

This sketch shows how little alteration is required to convert 
the Supplices into a production of the earlier type. And 
though the excision of the scene between the king and the 
herald may seem a decided loss, yet even without this episode 
the play would be far from deficient in dramatic interest. It is 
clear then that the capacities of the drama, even as developed 
by Thespis, were not inconsiderable. But much still remained 
to. be done. The performance was as yet more lyrical than 
dramatic; the plots lacked variety of incident; the spoken 
dialogues were little better than interludes; the choral songs 
and dances formed the principal attraction 1, Though the plays 
of Thespis were greatly in advance of previous efforts, yet his 
importance is due, not so much to the excellence of the work 
which he himself produced, as to the ultimate results for which 
he paved the way. 


§ 8. Career of Thespis. 

Concerning the life of Thespis there is very little information. 
He was born, as previously stated, about the beginning of the 
sixth century. His early manhood must have been passed 
amid scenes of great political excitement. The whole country 
was at that time torn by civil dissensions, owing to the violent 
struggle for supremacy between three rival parties—between 
the rich landowners of the plains, the mercantile classes settled 
along the coast, and the hardy and impoverished farmers of the 
hill country. The last of these parties, which was called the 
‘ Mountain,’ followed the leadership of Pisistratus, who began his 
career by professing democratic principles*. It would naturally 
include among its adherents the natives of an upland town like 
Icaria; and this political connexion of Pisistratus with the birth- » 
place of Thespis may possibly account in some measure for the 
patronage which he afterwards bestowed upon the rising drama. 


1 This may be gathered from Aristot. mapeckevace, and that it was only in 
Poet. c. 4, where it is said that it was late times that émeodiwy mAnOn were 
Aeschylus who first 7a Tod xopod 7Aar- added. 
qwce Kal Tov Adyor TpwraywyLoTiV 2 Aristotle, A@nvaiwy MoArrela, c. 13. 
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For some time, no doubt, the poetical activity of Thespis 
would be confined to the neighbourhood of Icaria. But he 
must have begun to exhibit tragedies in Athens at any rate as 
early as the year 560%. His performances were, as yet, of 
a private and voluntary nature, without assistance or recog- 
nition from the state. On one of these occasions Solon is 
said to have been present, and to have expressed his dis- 
approval of the new form of art, and of the custom of 
counterfeiting the appearance of gods and heroes. When the 
performance was over he went up to Thespis, and asked if he 
was not ashamed to practise such deception. Thespis replied 
that he saw no great harm in the proceeding, if it was done 
merely for amusement. Then Solon, striking the ground with 
his staff, answered emphatically, that before very long the 
same deception would be introduced into the ordinary affairs of 
life. Not long afterwards Pisistratus made his first attempt 
upon the liberties of Athens. By means of self-inflicted wounds 
he persuaded the people that he was in danger of his life, 
induced them to entrust him with a body-guard, and so suc- 
ceeded in establishing his tyranny. Solon, according to the 
tradition, was confirmed in his opinion by the fraud of Pisis- 
tratus, which he ascribed to the bad example set by Thespis*. 

Nothing further is recorded in the career of Thespis until 
the year 535, when public contests in tragedy were established 
for the first time at Athens, and Thespis himself took part in 
the competition‘. At this date Pisistratus had just returned 
from his second exile, and commenced his final tyranny, which 
ended with his death in 527. His rule, though contrary to 
law, was otherwise mild and beneficial; and this last period of 


1 His earliest performances at Athens 4 Marmor Par. ep. 43 ad’ ob O€oms 


were before the first usurpation of 
Pisistratus in 560 (Plut. Solon, c. 29; 
Diog. Laért. 1. 59). 

2 Plut. Solon, c. 29 dpxopévaw 5é raiv 
rep O€omw i5n Tv Tpayydiay xuweiv, 
kal 5d Thy KavdTHTATOUs TOAAODs dyov TOS 
Tod mpdypatos, ovmw 5é eis dpuAAav 
évarywuiov eénypévou. 

3 Ibid. c. 29; Diog. Laért. I. 59. 


6 montis [épdvn], mpOtos ds ebidage 
[Sp]a[pa év djor[e]. The exact date is 
obliterated, but must fall between 542 
and 520 B.C., the preceding and subse- 
quent epochs. Suidas (v, @éoms) says 
zdibage 58 emi 79s mperns Kal f’ dAvpmdasos. 
This doubtless refers to his first appear- 
ance in a public contest, and therefore 
settles the date as the spring of 535 B.C. 
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his power was long remembered as a time of prosperity, and 
compared to the Golden Age’. He was careful to gratify the 
tastes of the people by the erection of splendid public buildings 
such as the temples of Apollo and Zeus; and by the organisa- 
tion of magnificent ceremonials, such as the Greater Pana- 
thenaea%. _ He was also a patron of literature ; ‘he superintended 
the rearrangement of the Homeric poems; and his collection 
of manuscripts was famous throughout Greece*. Hence there 
can be little doubt that the institution of the public competitions 
in tragedy was carried out under his direct agency, partly 
perhaps in consequence of his old political association with the 
Icarians, but mainly to conciliate the people, and indulge his 
own tastes, by the establishment of a new kind of poetical 
The scene of the contests was the City Dio- 
nysia—the great spring festival which continued ever after- 
‘wards to be the headquarters of tragedy‘. This festival is 
known to have been of comparatively late origin, and may 
possibly have been founded by Pisistratus at this very time for 
the purpose of the dramatic exhibitions®, But whatever the 
date of its original creation, its splendour and magnificence 
were at any rate due to the new arrangements. 

The year 535 was an eventful one for Thespis. In this 
year he saw his invention, the tragic drama, finally recognised 
by the state, and its permanence and future progress ensured by 
the establishment of the annual public competitions. After this 
date he disappears from history, and the time of his death 
is unknown. But as he was already an old man in 535, it is 
unlikely that he survived his patron Pisistratus. 


entertainment. 


* Aristot. ’A@nv. Tod. c. 16. 


i Hence it must have been at the City 
2 Suidas, vv, Wv@oy and Avkecoy ; 


Dionysia that it was first established. 


Aristot. Pol. 5. 11; Diog. Laért. 1, 533 
Atistid. p. 323 (Dindf.). 

3 Athen, p. 3; Paus. 7. 26. 

* Tragedy at Athens was confined to 
the City Dionysia and the Lenaea. But 
at the Lenaea it occupied a subordinate 
position to comedy, while at the City 
Dionysia it was always the great feature 
of the festival (Attic Theatre, p. 37)s 


This fact is further proved by Marmor 
Par. ep. 43 mp@ros ds édidage [dp ]a[ ya ev 
dJor[e], if the restoration is correct; 
since év dare: was the regular term for 
a performance at the City Dionysia. 

5 Thucyd. 2. 15 calls the Anthesteria 
the dpyadrepa Atovdcia, as opposed to 
the City Dionysia. 
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§ 9. Choerilus, Pratinas, and Phrynichus. 


Between the death of Thespis and the rise of Aeschylus 
there was an interval of about thirty years, during which period 
the number of tragic poets must have been considerable, owing 
to the annual exhibition of plays. However only three names 
have been preserved—those of Choerilus, Pratinas, and Phryni- 
chus. These three poets, though they all lived on into the 
fifth century, and were therefore contemporaries of Aeschylus 
during the latter part of their career, had nevertheless reached 
maturity and formed their style before the date of his appear- 
ance, and therefore belong more properly to the period which 
we are now considering. In their different ways they rendered 
important services to the stage. But in all that regards the 
evolution of tragedy from a choral into a dramatic performance, 
their influence was not conspicuous. They were content to 
follow closely in the lines of Thespis, and the drama, as com- 
posed by them, remained in that primitive or semi-choral 
state of development from which it was eventually delivered 
by Aeschylus’. 

Choerilus, the earliest of the trio, began to produce plays 
in 523”. In 499 he was one of the competitors whom Aeschy- 
lus encountered on the occasion of his first appearance upon 
the stage’. In 482 he was still at the height of his reputation *. 
He is said to have even competed against Sophocles; and if 
‘this statement is true he must have continued his poetical 
activity as late as the year 468°. He wrote 160 dramas and 
won thirteen victories ; and considering the length of his career, 
and the fact that every poet exhibited four plays at a time, it is 
unnecessary to suppose that these numbers are exaggerated °. 
He was credited with certain improvements in the masks and 
dresses of the actors, and acquired special fame as a writer 


1 Aristot. Probl. 19. 31 5a 7é of mepi 8 Td. v. Mparivas. 
Spivixov padrov Faav pedororol ; H bia 4 Euseb. Chron. ol. 74. 2 XoupiAos 
7d mohAamAdota elva TéTe TA péAN Tv kal PpvvXos eyvupifovro. 
pérpow ev rais Tpaywdias. 5 Vita Soph. p. 6 (Dindorf ). 

2 Suidas, v. KocpiAos. 6 Suidas, v. Ko:piAos. 
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of satyric dramas’. One of his plays dealt with the subject 
of Alope, the maiden beloved by Poseidon?. Nothing now 
remains of his poetry, beyond his fanciful description of rocks 
and streams as the ‘bones and veins of earth, —a phrase which 
is often quoted by ancient critics as an example of forced and 
unnatural metaphor*®. Otherwise his dramas. appear to have 
soon passed into oblivion‘. The statement that Sophocles 
wrote a prose treatise, criticising his use of the chorus, is too 
improbable to deserve credence, and appears to have arisen 
from some misunderstanding on the part of the grammarian ®. 
Pratinas was a Dorian, and a native of Phlius, but exhibited 
plays at Athens*®. His chief importance lies in the fact that he 
was the inventor of the satyric drama, which originated in the 
following manner’. We have seen that as early as the time 
of Thespis, tragedy, though performed in honour of Dionysus, 
and confined to his festivals, had begun to abandon the 
Bacchic legends in favour of a more diversified material. The 
people were not altogether satisfied, and exclaimed against the 
change as a slight upon the dignity of the god. At this juncture 
Pratinas appeared upon the scene. He came from the very 
centre of that Doric district, in which the dithyramb had been 
first cultivated with success, and in which the old tragic 
choruses of Arion, with their satyrs and their sportive merri- 


1 Suidas, v. Xopidos. Plotius de Metris, Aoyddnv (Eypayev) rep) rod xopod, ™pos 
p- 2633 (Putsch) jvixa piv Baorreds Fv omy xal Xoipidoy dywrCouevos. The 
Xopidtos év catipos. This line was word aywviCduevos would. be more 
regularly quoted as a specimen of the appropriate to a dramatic contest. If 
particular kind of metre, which was Sophocles had written a treatise on the 
therefore probably called the Choerilium use of the chorus in tragedy, he would 
Metrum (Victorinus de Metris, P- 2558 have been more likely to direct his 
Putsch), "attention to Aeschylus, whose use of 

* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Pas sire the chorus is very different from his 

® Nauck, 1. c. domep move? Xorpikos ~~ own. ; 
kah@v rods riBous ys ba0Ta, Tos ToTA- 
Hovs ys préBas. 

* The Choerilus mentioned in one of 
the fragments of Alexis, the comic poet, 
is apparently the author of the epic poem 
on the Persian war, See Meineke, Frag. 
Com. Graec, 3, pp. 443-445. 

5 Suidas, v. Zopordrfs’ Kal Ad-yov kara- 


8 Id. v. Wparivas. 

TId. lc. Kat mp&ros €ypaye carv- 
pous. Cp. Acron on Hor. Ars Poet. 220. 
Hence Dioscorides describes satyric 
plays as ‘from Phlius’ (Anthol. Pal, 
7- 707 émocopdpnoe yap dvnp | déa 
Pragiov vat ua xopods Satvpav), 


a if. 
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ment, still maintained an existence. Hence his mind would be 
impregnated with ancient traditions. Accordingly on coming 
to Athens he proceeded to produce plays composed in the 
primitive fashion, with satyrs for chorus, and with subjects 
of a humorous character. His innovation speedily became 
popular, as it satisfied the religious conservatism of the people; 
and the ‘satyric plays’ of Pratinas were henceforth adopted as 
a regular branch of art, and included by express ordinance in 
the programme of the festival’. The style of these compositions 
was essentially archaic. At the same time it would bea mistake 
to suppose that they were a mere revival of the old Bacchic 
choruses; they were rather a combination of those choruses 
with the ordinary Attic tragedy. Their structure was much the 
same as in a tragic drama, their subjects were equally varied, 
their principal characters hardly less heroic; in fact, the 
Dionysiac element was confined mainly to the chorus, which 
consisted in every case of satyrs’. 
medley of refinement and grossness, heroes and satyrs frater- 
nising together, and graceful language alternating with the 
The exposure of tragedy in the midst of 


The result was a strange 


coarsest humour. 


1 Zenobius (5. 40) says that dithy- 
rambs were formerly written on the 
subject of Dionysus, but when they 
began to be extended to other legends, 
the people exclaimed ovdtv mpds tov 
Acévucov. He adds, &a yovv TovTo 
borepoy edofev avrois tos aarvpous 
mpoeoayey, iva pi Sondow émdavd- 
veo@a Tov Oeod. The word mpoeodyeyv 
is no doubt the correct reading, though 
it is inaccurate. When satyric plays 
were first introduced, they came after 
the tragedies (Attic Theatre, pp. 19-21). 
But in the fourth century their position 
was altered, and they were placed at the 
beginning of the festival (ib. p. 27); and 
it is to this later custom that the author 
of the above statement refers when he 
uses the word mpoeodyev. There is 
no need for the conj. mposeodyev. 

The ancient writers generally agree 
in ascribing the origin of the proverb 


ovdev mpos Tov Arévucoy to the extended 
range of tragedy. But they differ as to 
the time and place in which it arose. 
They say it originated (1) at Sicyon in 
the time of Epigenes, (2) in the time of 
Thespis, (3) in the time of Phrynichus 
and Aeschylus (Suidas, v. ov5év mpds tov 
Atévvoov ; Plut. Symp. 1. I. 5). But 
the period of Phrynichus and Aeschylus 
is certainly too late (see above, p. 33). 
As to the Sicyonians, they had been 
accustomed from early times to have 
dithyrambs on the subject of Adrastus, 
instead of Dionysus, without making any 
complaint (see p. 23,n. 1). It is probable 
therefore that if the phrase originated in 
the way described, it arose in the time 
of Thespis. At any rate it expresses 
the attitude of the Athenians towards 
the innovations of Thespis and his 
successors. 
2 See chap. v. section 10. 
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these incongruous surroundings was well compared by Horace 
to the position of a modest matron, whom custom compelled to 
dance in public at some religious festival *. 

Few details have been preserved about the life of Pratinas. 
He is known to have competed against Aeschylus in 499, and 
he must have died before 467, since in that \year one of his 
posthumous plays was produced by his son Aristias?. He is 
said to have written eighteen tragedies and thirty-two satyric 
dramas, but was not very successful in the competitions, as he 
Still, as a writer in the ‘satyric’ 
style he was placed second to Aeschylus alone*. Of his plays 
nothing has been preserved beyond a couple of titles®, But 
a considerable fragment from one of his odes is still extant, and 
gives us a high idea of his lyrical powers. The passage con- 
tains a vehement protest against the encroachments of instru- 
mental music, and the growing habit of overpowering the voices 
of the singers; and the fervour of the language, and wild 
luxuriance of the versification, appear to reflect the very spirit 
of the old dithyrambic choruses °. 


only won a single victory’*. 


Phrynichus, the son of Polyphradmon, was the most famous 


of the tragic poets before Aeschylus ’. 


1 Hor. Ars Poet. 231-233 ‘effutire 
leves indigna Tragoedia versus, | ut 
festis matrona movyeri iussa diebus, | 
intererit Satyris paulum pudibunda pro- 
tervis.’ 

* Suidas, v. Mparivas; Arg. Aesch. Sept. 

° Suidas, 1. c. The proportion of 
eighteen tragedies to thirty-two satyric 
dramas is difficult to reconcile with the 
regulation which compelled each poet 
at the City Dionysia to exhibit three 
tragedies and one satyric play. We must 
therefore suppose either (1) that the 
numbers are incorrect, or (2) that the 
regulation had not come into force during 
the earlier part of the career of Pratinas, 
or (3) that the numbers represent the 
plays of Pratinas which were preserved 
in later times. Owing to his fame as 
a satyric poet, his satyric plays would 


He is called the ‘ pupil’ 


naturally be preserved in greater numbers 
than his tragedies. 

4-Paus: 3403.05: 

5 The Avopaivat 7 Kapvdrides and the 
Tladaorat odtrupo (Nauck, p. 726). 

® Athen. p. 617 B tis 6 OdpuBos 5de ; 
ti rade TA xopedpara; | ris UBpis Euodrev 


.émt Acovvordba moAvmataya Oupédar ; | 


éuods éuds 6 Bpdsuoss Eve Sel xedadeiy, 
éue Sef matayely | dv’ dpea otpevoy peta 
Naiddov, | ofa re xdavoy dyovra moma- 
émrepov pédos’ | Trav doddy Karéorace 
Thepls Bacideiav’ 6 8 adds | torepov 
Xopevéra al yap é06’ bnpéras, | nop 
povoy Ovpapayos Te muypaxiacr véwy 
OéAa mapotver | Eupevar orparnddras. | 
mave Tov Spi aodovd | moixidov mpo- 
axéovra K.T.A. 

7 Suidas (s. vy.) says he was the son 
of Polyphradmon, or of Minyras, or of 
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of Thespis, whose footsteps he followed’. He obtained his 
first tragic victory in 511, and is known to have been again 
victorious in 476, when Themistocles acted as his choregus?. 
He is described by Aristophanes as beautiful in person and 
dress,‘and as a writer of beautiful dramas*. The date of his 
death is unknown. He left a son called Polyphradmon, who 
was also a tragic poet *. 

From the titles of his plays which have been preserved it 
is evident that he covered a wide range of subjects, being 


especially attracted by striking incidents®. But his most daring 


Chorocles. But Polyphradmon appears 
to be the right name, as is shown by 
Schol. Aristoph. Av. 750, and Paus. 10, 
31. 2; and also by the fact that he had 
a son called Polyphradmon (Suidas 
s.v.; Arg. Aesch. Sept.). 

Suidas also mentions another tragic 
poet of the same name, viz. Phrynichus 
the son of Melanthas, author of the 
Andromeda and Erigone, and composer 
of pyrrhic dances, Bentley (Phalaris, 
p. 260) and miost scholars have identified 
him with Phrynichus the son of Poly- 
phradmon, on the strength of a passage 
in Schol. Aristoph. Vesp.1481. But this 
passage turns out to be an interpolation 
from Suidas (see Dindorf ad loc.), and 
is not found in the MSS. Moreover the 
Andromeda and Erigone are never cited 
among the plays of Phrynichus the son 
of Polyphradmon, 

In addition to these two tragic poets 
there were at least four other well-known 
persons of the same name, viz. (1) the 
comic poet, (2) the general who com- 
manded at Samos, (3) the actor, (4) the 
‘dancer (Schol. Aristoph. Av. 750, Nub. 
1092; Andoc. de Myst. § 47). Hence 
much confusion among the grammarians. 
Thus Chorocles, given by Suidas as 
possibly the father of the tragic poet 
Phrynichus, was really the father of the 
actor. ; 

As a result of this confusion the 
following facts have been erroneously 
related of Phrynichus the son of Poly- 


phradmon : (1) that he died in Sicily 
(Anon. de Comoed. p. 23 Dindf.)— 
a confusion with the comic poet; (2) 
that he was chosen general becanse of 
his military dances (Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 
8)—a confusion with the gezeral who 
commanded at Samos; (3) the maAai- 
opara Ppuvixov (Aristoph. Ran. 689), 
i.e. the intrigues of Phrynichus the 
general in connexion with the Four 
Hundred, were explained to mean the 
wrestling-bouts in the Antaeus of the 
tragic poet (Schol. ad loc.). 

1 Maénrijs Oéomébes (Suidas, v. Bpivt- 
xos). 

2 Suidas, 1. c.; Plut. Themist. c. 5. 

8 Aristoph. Thesm. 164-166. 

4 Suidas, v. Spmxos. 

5 The names of the following plays 
(see Nauck, p. 720, Suid. v. &pdrcxos) 


‘have been preserved: 1.”AAxyotis. 2. 


*Aytaios 7 AiBves, 3. Antaiwv. 4. Aa- 
valdes. 5. Aiyumr.o. (probably concerned, 
like the preceding play, with the 
fortunes of the daughters of Danaus). 
6. Tayrados. 7. WAevpwrias (dealing with 
the fate of Meleager). 8. Poimocat 
(subject, the Persian War). 9. McAjrov 
“Adwats (subject, the Ionic revolt). 10. 
Aixavoe 7) Mépoa 7} SvvOwxa. The last 
play, with its triple title, is mentioned 
only by Suidas, and has been variously 
explained. Possibly the Mépoa was the 
same as the MiAjrov’AAwois; and the 
Alxao. and SvvOwxa were aiternative 
names for the Sofvicca, and denoted the 
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innovation was the attempt to dramatise contemporary history. 
It was only a few years since the tragic poets had ventured 
to make their first excursions beyond the limits of the Bacchic 
fables, and even this experiment had been regarded with some 
suspicion. But to abandon mythology altogether, and to en- 
deavour to create a historical drama, must have seemed to the 
Greeks of that period an undertaking of extraordinary boldness. 
His earliest essay of this kind was in connexion with the Ionic 
revolt, in which the Athenians had taken a rather inglorious 
part. The rebellion ended in 494 with the capture and destruc- 
tion of Miletus; and Phrynichus founded on this incident 
a tragedy of such a pathetic character, that the Athenians were 
melted to tears by the spectacle. But soon afterwards they 
fined the poet a thousand drachmas, for thus reminding them 
of the sufferings of their kinsfolk, and prohibited the future 
reproduction of the play’. Phrynichus, however, was not 
deterred by this punishment, but later on wrote another his- 
torical play, the Phoenissae, on the subject of the Persian War ; 
and his second effort, as it commemorated the victory of the 
Greeks, and not their defeat, was more successful than the 
first®. It need hardly be pointed out that these ‘historical’ 
plays of Phrynichus, with their scanty dialogues and lengthy 
choral odes, can have had little in common with modern 
dramas of the same species ; and their purpose must have been, 
not so much to exhibit the actual events of history, as to express 
in lyrical form the passions which those events had excited. 

In the production of his tragedies, Phrynichus paid special 
attention to the dances of the chorus, and boasts in one of his 
poems that the new postures and movements which he invented 
were as numerous and varied as the waves upon a stormy sea °. 


Persian Elders who are known to have 
taken part in it (Nauck, p. 722). 

* Herod. 6, 21. The play is generally 
cited as the MiAnrov’Adwors. But the 
language of Herodotus (mojoayr: Spaya 
MiAjrou dAwow) does not necessarily 
imply any more than that the sadyect of 
the play was the capture of Miletus. 
As a name for a tragedy MiAnrou “Adwors 


would be very exceptional (see chap. V, 
§ 11). Possibly the real name of the 
play was the Tépoa: (see the previous 
note), 

* Argum. Aesch. Pers.; Nauck, p. 
aie 

5 Plut. Quaest. Symp. 8. 9. 3 oxqpaTa 
5 épxnots réca pot mopev, baa" évt névrw | 
Kvpara movetrar xeimart VE 6don. Hence, 
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He also has the reputation of being the first dramatist to 
employ female masks’. But his chief merit consisted in the 
increased dignity and pathos which he imparted to tragedy, and 
in the extreme beauty of his lyrical odes. Hence he was often 
reckoned as one of the founders of the tragic drama, and his 
influence upon his immediate successors was considerable’. 
Thus Aeschylus took the scheme of his Persae from the 
Phoenissae of Phrynichus; and in the well-known scene of 
the Frogs he speaks of him as his great predecessor in 
choral poetry, whose lyrics, though differing in style from his 
own, were no less noble in their kind*. Sophocles admired 
and occasionally imitated him*. Aristophanes, while ridiculing 
some extravagancies of language, bestows the warmest praise 
upon his choral odes, which he compares to the notes of the 
nightingale, ‘from whom, like a bee, Phrynichus sipped the 
fruit of heavenly melodies, ever bearing away the load ot 
sweetest music®.’ He long retained his popularity, and even 
as late as the Peloponnesian War old men were fond of singing 
_his compositions, and especially the famous ode of the maidens 
in the Phoenissae®. In the scanty fragments of his poetry 
which still remain there is a distinct grace and beauty of ex- 
pression ; and the loss of his plays is much to be deplored, not 
only for their interest as specimens of the early drama, but also 
because of their intrinsic excellence’. 


épwros, which he appears to have 


like Thespis and Pratinas, he was called 
imitated in Antig. 783 ds éy padaxais 


an épxnoTns (Athen. p. 22). 


1 Suidas, v. Sp¥vxos, who adds Kal 
ciperis Tov TeTpapéTpou éyéevero, which 
is obviously incorrect. The trochaic 
tetrameter was the old metre of tragedy 
(Aristot. Poet. c. 4). 

2 Plat. Minos 320 E; Plut. Symp. 1. 
1. 5,de Glor. Athen. c. 7. 

$ Argum. Aesch. Pers.; Aristoph. 
Ran, 1298-1300 aAd’ ody éya piv és 7d 
kahov é Tod Kadod | qveyKoy até’, iva 
pn Tov abrov Bpuvixy | Ae pava Movodiv 
icpov dpOelny Spénav. 

4 In Athen. p. 604 Sophocles quotes 
with approval the line of Phrynichus 
Aduma 8 emi moppvpéus mappor pas 


mapevais | vedvi5os evvuxevets. 

5 Aristoph. Av. 748-751 évOev womepel 
pédurra | bpivixos duBpociwy pedéav ame- 
Bécnero naprév, | det pépwy yAueetay 
@ddv. In Vesp. 1490 the words mrjooe 
piyixos ws Tis dAéxTwp are a parody on 
the line of Phrynichus émrng’ adéerwp 
SodAov ws KAwas mrepdv. Cp. 1492 
anédos ovpavidy y éxdaxriCov, and 1524 
kal 7d Spuvixeoy | éxAakricarw Ts, in 
ridicule of the word é«Aaxrifev, used 
by Phrynichus. 

6 Id. Vesp. 220. 

7 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. pp. 720- 


725, 


CHATPIsE ese 
AESCHYLUS. 


§ 2. Alsis: Lye. 


ArscHyLus, the son of Euphorion, was born in the year 
5257. His family belonged to the class of the Eupatridae— 
the old Attic nobility, whose political power had been over- 
thrown by Solon, but who still retained, along with certain 
priestly offices and functions, much of their original dignity’. 
His father’s home was at Eleusis, a town celebrated throughout 
Greece for its connexion with the worship of Demeter®. Here ~ 
he passed the greater part of his boyhood and youth; and 
the various imposing ceremonies which he must have witnessed 
every year at the celebration of the mysteries—the torchlight 
procession, the march along the sacred road, and the solemn 
initiation by night—would make a deep impression upon the 
feelings of a poet whose mind was naturally of a religious bent. 
The extent of this influence is alluded to in the Frogs, where 
Aeschylus, when about to contend with Euripides for the 
supremacy in tragedy, begins by addressing his prayers to 
Demeter, and entreats the goddess who ‘nourished his youthful 


1 From Suidas(v, Aicx¥Aos) itappears age of sixty-nine in 456. The state- 
that he was twenty-fivewhenhe exhibited ment in the Life, that he was born 
in the March of 499. According to in the fortieth Olympiad (561 B.c.) 
Marmor Par. ep. 48 he was thirty-five and died aged sixty-three, is plainly 
at the battle of Marathon (September wrong; as is also the assertion of 
of 490). Thus his birth would fall Suidas (l.c.) that he died at the age 
between March and September of 525. of fifty-eight. 

Marmor Par. ep. 59 agrees with the ® Vit. Aesch. & edrarpiday ri pow. 
above dates, placing his death at the ® Ibid. 
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soul’ to grant that he may ‘prove himself worthy of her 
mysteries 1.’ 

A dramatic poet is more dependent upon external surround- 
ings, for the opportunity of developing his natural gifts, than 
any other kind of writer. The quality of his plays must 
always be to a large extent determined by the character of his 
audiences. However great his genius, it is impossible that he 
should unfold its full capacities upon the stage, if he fails to 
awaken any responsive sympathy in the minds of his hearers. 
It was the happy fortune of Aeschylus to be born among 


a people that was capable of appreciating and stimulating his , 


powers. He lived in an age of great thoughts and great deeds. 
In his youth he was a witness of that marvellous expansion of 
Athenian energy and enthusiasm, which followed upon the 
expulsion of the Pisistratidae, and the establishment of the 
democracy under Cleisthenes, and which is described in such 
emphatic terms by Herodotus*. His manhood coincided with 
the most glorious period of Athenian history—the period of the 
two Persian wars. In both campaigns he took an active part. 
At Marathon he and his brother Cynegeirus fought with such 


conspicuous bravery, that their valour was cominemorated by: 


the insertion of their portraits in the celebrated picture of the 
battle which was afterwards erected in the Porch at Athens’. 
In the second invasion he was present in person at all the most 


1 Aristoph. Ran. 886 Ajuntep 4 Opé- being brother of Aeschylus. But this is 


aoa rv éuny ppéva, | eival pe Tov oo 
agiov prornpiwv. See Schol. ad loc. 

2 Herod. 5. 78. 

8 Heracleides Ponticus, quoted by 
Eustratius on Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 3. 2; 
Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 137. 
Cynegeirus, when the Persians were 
trying to escape in their fleet, seized the 
stern of one of the vessels, and refused 
to relax his grasp till his hand was 
cut off with an axe. Herodotus, who 
also gives the story about Cynegeirus 
(6. 114), merely calls him the ‘son of 
Euphorion,’ and says nothing about his 


hardly a sufficient reason for doubting 
the relationship. 

The Vita Aesch. and Diod. Sic. 11. 27 
also say that the Ameinias who won 
the prize of valour at Salamis, and was 
the first to attack the hostile fleet, was 
brother of Aeschylus. But Herod. 8.84 
calls this Ameinias THadAnveds, while 
Aeschylus and his family belonged to 
Eleusis. Probably therefore there was no 
connexion between the two. Aeschylus 
may have had a brother called Ameinias, 
and he may have been erroneously 
identified in later times with the Ameinias 
who distinguished himself at Marathon. 


| 
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important contests—at Artemisium, Salamis, and Plataea*. The 
influence of these great events is manifest in the lofty tone of 
his dramas; and the strength, energy, and grandeur which they 
display are not unworthy of the generation which conquered the 
Persians, and laid the foundations of Athenian supremacy. 
According to an old tradition Aeschylus used to declare that, 
' while he was still a boy, and was passing the night in the fields. 
in order to keep watch over his father’s vineyards, Dionysus 
appeared to him in a vision and ordered him to write a tragedy ; 
and that his first attempts at dramatic composition were made 
Whatever the truth of 
the story, he began his career as a tragic poet at an early age. 


in obedience to this divine command’. 


His first public exhibition of plays was in 499, and the year was 
rendered memorable by the collapse of the wooden benches on 
which the spectators were sitting, and the consequent erection 
of a stone theatre*. For the space of forty-one years, from 
499 to 458, he continued to write dramas for the Athenian 


stage, exhibiting on the average every alternate year‘. 


The 


total number of his plays was about ninety*. 
His greatness was not fully recognised at first, and he had to 
wait fifteen years before he obtained a victory®. But after once 


¥ Vit. Aesch.; Paus. 1.14. 4; Schol. 
Aesch. Pers. 429 (quotation from Ion of 
Chios). 

ea Patseeie2 003 

5 Suidas, vv. AiayvAos, Iparivas. 

* The Orestean trilogy, exhibited in 
458 B.C., was his last production in the 
Athenian theatre (Argum. Agam, ; Vit. 
Aesch. p. 4 Dindorf). As the total 
number of his plays was about ninety, 
and as every tragic poet exhibited four 
plays at a time, he must have engaged 
in rather more than twenty compe- 
titions. 

5 Suidas (v. Aioxvtaos) gives the 
number as ninety, which is probably 
correct. The Catalogue of Aeschylus’ 
plays in the Medicean MS. gives only 
seventy-one, if we exclude the Aivvata 
vé@x, But nine plays are known to 


be omitted (probably through the 
negligence of the copyists rather than 
owing to the defectiveness of the original 
list), viz. “AAkunvn, TAad«os Totnes, 
Oadaporrorol, Tépecar, Takapndys, Sicupos 
meTpokudoTHs, biveds, ‘ApeiOua, Tpopn- 
eds mupxacts. Thus we have the names 
of at least eighty plays. 

The Life states the number as about 
seventy-five (€moinoe Spdpara o’, kab én 
TovTas caTupKd dupl Ta névre). But 
seventy-five are obviously too few; and 
the meaningless contrast between 5pa- 
Hara and garvpixd, and the absurdly 
small number of the satyric plays, would 
seem to show that the reading is corrupt, 
though any emendation must be quite 
conjectural. 

6 Marmor Par. ep. 50 places the date 
of his first victory in 484 B.C. 
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establishing his position as the favourite poet of the Athenians, 
he retained it without much interruption to the end of his 
career. In the twenty-six years which elapsed between his first 
Success in 484 and his final appearance in 458, he won no 
less than thirteen victories—a fact which proves him to have 
been successful in most of the contests in which he engaged !. 
Still he was defeated by the youthful Sophocles in 468%. But 
his failure on that occasion was an altogether exceptional 
occurrence, which caused a great sensation at the time. 

In addition to his dramas he also occasionally wrote elegies, 
of which some fragments have been preserved*, But in the 
opinion of the ancients his style was hardly suited to the 
delicacy and tenderness of this kind of poetry; and his elegy 
on the soldiers slain at Marathon, which he composed for 
a public competition, was surpassed by the rival production 
of Simonides *. 

Of the few recorded incidents in the life of Aeschylus one 
of the best known is his trial on the charge of impiety. He 
was exhibiting a play in which, according to ancient fashion, 
he took the principal part himself, and in which there happened 
to be some mention of the worship of Demeter. When he 
began to speak about the goddess, the people suddenly con- 
ceived a suspicion that he was revealing the mysteries, and in 
the first impulse of their fury would have killed him on the 
spot, had he not rushed down from the stage to the orchestra, 
clung to the altar of Dionysus for protection, and so managed 
to save his life. Shortly afterwards he was charged with the 
offence before the Council of the Areopagus, defended himself 


1 Vita Aesch. vinas 5& ras maoas ciAnpe 458 (Argum. Agam.). Another victory, 
Tpeoxaidera, ov dAtyas 5& wera reAevTHV of uncertain date, is recorded in Corp. 
vinas annvéyxato. Suidas (v. AioxvAos) Ins. Att. 2. 971. 
says twenty-eight. The discrepancy may 2 Plut. Cimon, 8. f , 
perhaps be explained by supposing that 8 Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, p. 
the larger number includes the victories 570. ; 
won by Aeschylus after his death. He 4 Vita Aesch. p. 4 (Dindorf) TO 76 
is known to have been victorious with éAeyelov woAd Ths wept 70 ovprades Aenr6- 
the Persae, &c., in 472 (Argum. Pers.), 770s peréxew Oédet, d Tob Aiaxvaou, ws 
with the Theban trilogy in 467 (Argum. éfapev, éoriv ddddrpiov. 

Sept.), and with the Orestean trilogy in 
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on the plea of ignorance, and was eventually acquitted. But 
his escape was due, not so much to any belief in his innocence, 
as to the recollection of the valour which he and his brother 
had displayed at Marathon. Such is the earliest version of 
the story, and there seems to be no sufficient reason to doubt 
its authenticity, Later writers add various inaccurate details, 
and endeavour to specify the name of the play on which the 
charge was based ; but their statements are mere guesses, with- 
out historical value? The date of the trial, though nowhere 
mentioned, must have been soon after the first Persian 
invasion, when the memory of Marathon was still recent. 

/ Aeschylus is known to have visited Sicily on at least three 
/ occasions. He came there originally about 476, at the invitation 
| of Hieron the tyrant of Syracuse, who was then founding a new 
town called Aetna, in honour of which event Aeschylus com- 
posed and exhibited a local drama called the Women of Aetna’. 
He was again in Sicily soon after 472, when he gave a perform- 
ance of his Persae in Syracuse at the request of Hieron‘. His 
connexion with the island was not terminated by the death of 
Hieron, since he passed the two last years of his life at Gela, 
where he died and was buried *. 


1 Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 3. 2 4 ov« 
<idévar S71 dméppynra jv, womep Aiayvdos 
7a pvotind. Eustratius, in his note on 
this passage, quotes from Heracleides 
Ponticus (é€v 7 mp&tw wep! ‘Opjpov) the 
story given in the text. 

* Thus Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. 
2, p. 387) says that Aeschylus defended 
himself by showing that he had never 
been initiated—an incorrect variation of 
the statement that he did not know 87t 
dméppyra jv. Aelian (V. H. 5. 9) says 
that the people were about to stone 
Aeschylus to death at the trial, but 
that his brother Ameinias saved him by 
displaying the arm which had been 
mutilated at Salamis. Here there is 
a triple error: (1) the outbreak of 
popular fury is placed at the trial, 
instead of in the theatre, (2) Ameinias, 
who began the attack at Salamis, is 


erroneously supposed to have been 
Aeschylus’ brother, (3) he is confused: 
with Cynegeirus, who lost his hand at 
Marathon (see p. 47, note 3). 

Eustratius (on Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 
3. 2) says that Aeschylus ‘appears to 
have revealed the mysteries’ in his 
Tofdr7ides, ‘Ieperar, Staupos weTpokvAro7Tys, 
*Ipeyéveca and Oidimovs. Apsines (Rhet. 
Gr. 1, p. 340, ed. Spengel) supposes the 
play to have been the Eumenides. But 
(1) there is nothing in the extant play 
which looks like a revelation of the 
mysteries, (2) we can hardly suppose 
that Aeschylus would have won the first 
prize with a play which caused such an 
outbreak of popular fury. 

8 Vita Aesch. p. 4 Dindf. 

* Ibid. p. 4; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 
1060. 

5 Epitaph on Aeschylus (Bergk, Lyric 
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Though these three visits are the only ones expressly men- 
tioned by ancient writers, it is unnecessary to suppose that they 
exhaust the list, and there are many indications which point to 
a lengthy and continuous residence in Sicily. Thus Macrobius 
calls Aeschylus a ‘thorough Sicilian’; the grammarians notice 
the frequency of Sicilian words in his tragedies ; and Epi- 
charmus, the Sicilian poet, is said to have ridiculed his bombastic 
phraseology—a fact which shows that he was a well-known 
personage at Syracuse’. Probably, therefore, he spent the 
greater part of his later years in Sicily. But, if so, he must 
have frequently revisited Athens for theatrical purposes, to 
superintend the production of his plays. 

The critics, both ancient and modern, have exercised their 
ingenuity without much success, in endeavouring to find 
a motive for this withdrawal to Sicily. Some of the old 
biographers say that he was banished by the Athenians, either 
because of the collapse of the wooden benches in the theatre 
in 499, or because of the terror inspired by his chorus of Furies 
in 458%. The alleged reasons, however, are not only puerile in 
themselves, but are proved by their very date to have had no 
connexion with a retirement which began in 476%. Moreover 
the departure of Aeschylus was plainly a voluntary act, since an 
exile would never have been permitted to continue to produce 
plays in the Athenian theatre‘. Others again say that he left 
Athens in a fit of jealous ill-humour, owing to his defeat by 
Sophocles in the theatre, or by Simonides in the matter of the 


Graeci, p. 571) KatapOipevov mupopdpoto 
TéaAas. Suidas,v. AisxvAos; Plut. Cimon, 
c. 8. The author of the Life (p. 4) 
confuses his first visit to Sicily in 476 
with his /ast visitin 458. After describing 
his first visit, and the production of the 
Women of Aetna, he adds émnoas 
tplrov éros dv -ynpaids érehevTa. . . 
amoavovra 5? TeA@or Odipavres K.T.A. 

1 Macrob. Sat. 5. 19. 17 ‘Aeschylus 
tragicus, vir utique Siculus.’ Athen. 
p-402. Schol. Aesch. Eum. 626 7ipad- 
povpevoy' auvexés 7d dvopa map Ai- 
oxtarw, 8 8 oxwmre abrov “Enixappos. 


2 Vita Aesch. p. 4; Suidas, vy. Ai- 
oXvAOs. 

3 It is also absurd to suppose that the 
poet should have been held responsible 
for the faulty construction of the benches, 
or that he should have been exiled on 
account of a play with which at the 
same time he won the first prize. 

4 Cp. Plut. de Exil. c. 13, who 
mentions Aeschylus as an example of 
those who pndevds dvayxafovros abrot 
peOopulcayro rovs Bious Kai peréaTnaav, 
of pev eis *AOnvas, of 8 ef “AOnrav. 
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elegy’. But here again the dates are incompatible with any 
such hypothesis, since the elegy over the soldiers who fell at 
Marathon must have been composed soon after 490, and the 
victory of Sophocles occurred in 468. And the success of 
Sophocles was so far from rankling in the heart of Aeschylus, 
or acting as a discouragement, that in the very next year he 
produced his Oedipodean tetralogy, with which he was vic- 
torious?. Indeed, if we may trust the allusions in the Frogs, 
the relation between the two poets was one of cordial friend- 
ship and respect *. 

The modern suggestions are not much more plausible. It 
has been supposed that the trial for impiety, though it ended 
in acquittal, left behind it a certain soreness and mutual mistrust 
between Aeschylus and the Athenians, and that this was the 
reason of his leaving Athens‘. But this theory of the existence 
of an undercurrent of suspicion and dislike between Aeschylus 
and his countrymen cannot be supported by reliable testimony °. 
It is inconsistent, also, with the genuine enthusiasm of his 
references to Athens in the Eumenides; and it is disproved 
by the almost invariable success of his later productions, and 


1 Plut. Cimon, c.8; Vita Aesch. p. 4 
Dindf. 

2 Argum. Aesch. Septem. 

% Aristoph. Ran. 786 foll., BA. camerta 
mas | ov Kat Sopordéns dvTeAaBeTo Tov 
Opdvov; | AI. pa Al ov exeivos, GAN 
éxuoe pev Aiaxvdor, | bre 57) KaTHArGe, 
KdvéBare thy defray, | Kakeivos breyw- 
pnoev avT@ Tov Opdvov" | vuvi 5 EwedAev, 
ws én Krednytns, | epedpos rabedeiobqu™ 
Kav pev AicxvAos Kparh, | few kata 
xwpav ei Se py, wept THs Texvys | dia- 
yovretod” Epacne mpds y’ Bvpintdny. 

* Sittl, Gesch. der Griech. Lit. 3, 
p- 246. Cp. for similar views in ancient 
times, the epitaph on Aeschylus by 
Diodorus (Anthol. Pal. 7. 40) tis p0dvos 
dorav | Onocidas dyabGy eyKoros aity 
EXEL 5 

5 The passages quoted in support of 
this view are (1) Athen. p. 347, where 
Aeschylus, indignant at his defeat in 


some contest, pn xpévw Tas Tpaywdias 
dvaribévat, eldds tt KopsetTaL THY Tpoo- 
neovoay tTivnv. But a remark of this 
kind is hardly sufficient to prove that 
he was permanently embittered against 
the Athenians. (2) Aristoph. Ran. 
805 foll., where Aeschylus refuses to 
accept the. Athenians as judges in the 
tragic contest in Hades (ore yap ’A@n- 
vaiovsr avvéBav’ AioxvAos). But as he 
immediately adds that the rest of man- 
kind are worthless as critics of poetry 
(Afjpov Te TAAN Hyetro TOD yvavai rept | 
qgvoes montav), his words cannot be 
regarded as displaying any special con- 
tempt for the Athenians. Probably, 
however, the whole passage merely 
embodies the feelings of Aristophanes 
himself concerning the bad taste of his 
contemporaries, who preferred Euripides 
to Aeschylus. 
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by the extraordinary honours bestowed upon him. at his death. 
Nor is there any more likelihood in the suggestion that he 
was driven from Athens by his detestation of the democratic 
tendencies of the age’. As a matter of fact the period of his 


retirement was a period of aristocratic reaction, the Areopagus . 


having then acquired the supreme direction of affairs; and it 
was not till 462, shortly before his death, that the decisive 
advance of democracy began’. 

In spite of the various conjectures of the critics, it is not 
really necessary to suppose that the motives which brought 
Aeschylus to Sicily were in any way exceptional. In complying 
with the invitation of Hieron, and taking up his residence at 
Syracuse, he was only doing what several other poets of that 
period, such as Pindar and Simonides, had already done. 
Possibly at first he had no intention of making Sicily his per- 
manent place of abode, but was afterwards attracted by the 
climate or by other similar considerations. At any rate, if 
there was any deeper purpose underlying his conduct, it is 
fruitless after this lapse of time to endeavour to trace it. 

The first half of the fifth century was one of the most 
important epochs in the political history of Athens; and it 
would be interesting to know the feelings with which Aeschylus 
regarded the great events and changes which then took place. 
Unfortunately, the only source of information is that supplied 
by the seven extant plays, in which the allusions to passing 
politics are vague and scanty, Aeschylus, like the other great 
tragic poets of Greece, preferring to enunciate his views in 
the form of universal truths and maxims, rather than by specific 
references to contemporary affairs. Still, the slightness of the 
materials has not prevented scholars from producing various 
theories on the subject. Their conjectures, however, must be 
received with caution; and it is essential, in considering this 


1 Christ, Gesch. der Griech. Lit. p. pera Ta Mnodixa diépecvev 4 modurela 
179. mpocaoTwrav Tov >ApeomarytToy. Thid. 

2 Aristot. ’A@nvatwy ToArreia, c. 23 Cc. 26 perd 58 ravra (the overthrow 
pera 58 7a Mydixd wadw ioxvoev % év of the Areopagus in 462) caps Raney 
"Apel wayy Bovdr) Ka) Sigicer tiv nok.  Gviec@ar padrdrgov Tiv moAiTelay dia Tous 
Ibid. c. 25 érn de éwrd Kal déxa padrora mpodtpus Snuaywyouvras. 
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question, to carefully discriminate between fact and hypothesis, 
and to beware of ascribing to the wide and comprehensive 
language of poetry a more definite application than was ever 
intended by the author. 

There are certainly no grounds for supposing that Aeschylus 
in his political leanings was a vehement partisan. Attempts 
have been made to connect him with the rivalries of Aristeides 
and Themistocles. These two statesmen, in the period which 
followed the Persian War, divided Athens into factions, though 
the reasons for their opposition, apart from mere personal 
emulation, are not fully known. It is a common opinion, how- 
ever, that the conversion of Athens from a land power into 
a naval power, and the consequent establishment of her 
supremacy in the Aegean, were essentially the policy of The- 
mistocles ; and that Aristeides, with more conservative instincts, 
opposed the expansion, and was supported in his opposition 
by Aeschylus'. But recent discoveries would show that Ari- 
steides was as much concerned as Themistocles in extending 
the dominion of Athens. And the passages which are cited 
to prove the attachment of Aeschylus to the party of Aristeides 
are far too abstract and general in their character to justify any 
such inference *. The notion, too, that Aeschylus regretted the 


1 Miiller, Dissertation on the Eume- 
nides, p. 79; Grote, vol. iv, p. 397. 

3 Aristot. "AOnv. TloA. c. 24 (Apt- 
orelins) cuveBovAevey dvTiAapBdvecOa 


(2) Persae 348 Oeot médAww awCover TMad- 
Addos Beas | avdpay yap dvrav Epxos 
éorly éopadés.  Miiller’s notion (Diss. 
on Eumenides, p. 79) that this passage 


THS HYyeyovias Kal KkataBdvras ék« Tay 
Gyparv olxeiy ev TO doret K,T.A. 

8 The passages are (1) Septem 592- 
594 ob yap Soxeiv dpiotos GAX’ elvau 
éAe, | Babetay dAroxa bid ppevds kaprov- 
pevos, | &€ ts TA Kedva Braordver Bov- 
Aevpara. These lines are supposed to 
have been written as a panegyric on 
Aristeides, But though there was 
a tradition that when they were spoken 
in the theatre, the people turned in- 
stinctively to Aristeides, and applied 
them to him (Plut. Aristeid. c. 3), there 
is nothing to show that they were com- 
posed with this intention by Aeschylus. 


was meant to ridicule the Long Walls 
of Themistocles, by showing that men 
were of more importance than mere 
fortifications, is obviously nothing but 
a fanciful conjecture. 

(3) Miiller suggests (Diss. p. 79) that 
in the account of the battle of Salamis 
in the Persae, the description of the 
slaughter on Psyttaleia was inserted 
with the express purpose of exalting 
Aristeides, who conducted the opera- 
tion, at the expense of Themistocles. 
But the main battle, which was the 
work of Themistocles, is described by 
Aeschylus at much greater length. 
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extension of Athenian naval power is rebutted by the patriotic 
speech in the Eumenides, where Athene refers in glowing 
language to the splendid future of Athens, and prophesies that 
‘in the time to come she shall attain to much greater glory than 
she now possesses'.? These words, written about the middle 
of the fifth century, must refer principally to the foundation of 
the Athenian Empire in the Aegean; and it is difficult to 
believe that the poet would have expressed himself in such 
terms, if he had disapproved of the naval policy by which that 
empire was established. 

As to his general views on political matters, Aeschylus, in 
spite of his connexion with Hieron, shared in the universal 
abhorrence of tyrannical government. The whole of the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus is coloured with this feeling. A similar spirit 
pervades the splendid dialogue in the Persae, where Atossa 
asks the chorus who is the lord and master of the Athenians, 
and the chorus reply that they are ‘slaves and subjects to no 
man’? Aeschylus likewise recognises the fact that the people, 
in the ultimate resort, must be the supreme power in the state. | 
He speaks of them as the ‘ governors of the city *.’. Throughout | 
the Supplices he dwells with obvious sympathy on the caution 
of the Argive king, in refusing to come to any decision, 
‘sovereign though he be,’ until he has consulted the popular 
assembly‘. The people he describes as occasionally censorious, 
but generous in disposition, and inclined to mercy’. These 
and similar passages are a sufficient proof that he had none of 
that deep-rooted prejudice against popular forms of government 
with which he is often credited °. 1 

At the same time, it is certain that he would never have \ 


el puaiverar modus, | uv pedécOw Aads 


lL Eum. 853 foll. obmppéor yap T hp ere Pah vee 
éxmovety dkny. | eyo 5 ay ov xKpatvorp 


' a 
repos xpdvos | éorar modiTas Toiade 


KT. 
* 2 Persae 242. 
8 Suppl. 699 76 ddpsor, 75 aroAw 
Kparuvet. ; 
4 Ib. 398 elmov 5% Kai mpiv, ove 
dvev Shyou Trade | mpagarp’ dy, ovdérep 
xparav. Cp. 365 foll. otro: #d0n00€ 
Swpatow epéeotior | épeov" 7d Kowov 6 


iméaxeow napos, | dorois 5¢ naor rave 
KOWW@OAS TEPLe 

5 Ib. 485-489. 

6 Cp. Miiller’s Dissertation, p. 80, 
where the line rpayvds ye mévTot Sfyos 
éxpuyav wad (Septem 1044) is quoted 
as a proof of the anti-democratic spirit 
of Aeschylus. 
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looked with approval on the extreme type of democracy which 
eventually prevailed in Athens; and he evidently regarded with 
alarm the political tendency of his closing years. No doubt he 
derived from his ancestors a certain vein of aristocratic senti- 
ment, and some trace of this feeling may be found in his remark. 
that old families are kinder to their slaves tham families whose 
‘wealth is of recent origin’. But the clearest statement of his 
political creed occurs in the Eumenides, in the well-known 
eulogy of the Areopagus. This aristocratic council had 
governed Athens for seventeen years, after the termination 
of the But in 462, at the instigation of 
Ephialtes and the democratic party, it was stripped of its 
political power, and reduced to the position of a mere criminal 
court, with jurisdiction in cases of homicide and arson®. Four 
years afterwards Aeschylus produced his Eumenides. Athene 
is there represented as founding the Council of the Areopagus, 
and the language in which she refers to it is full of significance. 
She describes it as the ‘bulwark of the country,’ and the ‘safe- 
guard of the city’; as a ‘watchful sentry over the sleeping 
citizens,’ which will check injustice by day and night, provided 
the people do not themselves alter the laws and drive all 
fear out of the state*. These utterances clearly indicate the 
repugnance felt by Aeschylus for the innovations of Ephialtes. 
The Areopagus which he here holds up for admiration is not 
a mere court of justice, such as Ephialtes left it, but a deliber- 
ative assembly watching over the general safety of the state. 
Some such institution was evidently, in his. opinion, essential 
to the preservation of order. Though a friend of liberty, he 
was reluctant to entrust the citizens with absolute and unre- 
stricted power. The democracy which he desired to see estab- 


Persian War. 


1 Agam. 1043-1045 dpxaomdovTwy 


KaGioTapa . . 
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deomordy moAAM yxapis. | of 8 ovmo7’ 


. €v 5€ 7G o€Bas | dorar, 
poBos Te avyyerts 7d padinely | oyhoe, 


Amioavres Huncay Karas, | @pot re 
dovAas mdvra Kal mapa ordOuny. 
? Aristot. “A@ny. TloA. cc. 25 and 57. 
* Eum, 681-706 .. . xepd&v dOicroy 
TovTo Bovdeurhpov | aldoiov, ofvOupor, 
ebddvrav tmep | eypyyopds ppodpnua "Yiis 


76 7 juap Kat Kar’ edppdvny dpds, | av- 
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lished was one of a modified kind, in which, though the people 
might be the ultimate masters, the administration of affairs was 
carried on by a select assembly not removable by popular 
caprice. In such a combination he hoped to find safety from 
the ‘despotism’ of tyrants and oligarchies on the one hand, and 
from the ‘anarchy’ ofp init popular control on the other’. 

His views being of this moderate character, he was able to 
look on the strife of parties with an unprejudiced eye, and to 
recognise the good qualities in each of the opposing forces. 
A proof of his impartiality, and of his freedom from the bigotry 
of partisanship, is supplied by this same play of the Eumenides. 
Shortly before its production Ephialtes and the popular party, 
in spite of the efforts of the aristocracy, had succeeded in with- 
drawing Athens from alliance with the oligarchic Sparta, and 
had concluded a treaty with the more democratic Argos. But 
Aeschylus was so far from condemning all measures which 
came from the popular side, or from allowing his judgement 
to be warped by the conduct of Ephialtes in regard to the 
Areopagus, that he alludes to the newly-made treaty in terms 
of the warmest sympathy and approval*. There could be no 
surer testimony to his fairness and breadth of mind. 

A few anecdotes about Aeschylus have been collected from 
various sources. One of the most interesting of these is his 
reply to the Delphians, when he was asked to write a paean in 
honour of Apollo, and refused to do so on the ground that 
every one would prefer the antique poem of Tynnichus to his 
own; just as they considered the old-fashioned images of the 
gods to be far more venerable than the best of modern statues ®. 
In addition to this story Plutarch has preserved a remark of 
his on the value of training, which was occasioned by the 
bravery of one of the boxers at the Isthmian games*. There 
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1 Eum. 699-701 70 pat’ dvapxov 
phre deanorovpevoy | dorois mepioTén- 
Aovor Bovdetw céBewv, | Kat pry TO Sevvov 
nav modews ew Bareiy. 

2 Tb. 762-776. 

8 Porphyr. de Abst. 2. 133. 

4 Plut. de Profect. in Virt. c. 8 Ai- 


axtros piv yap IoOpot Oewpevos ayOva 
mukTav, emer TANYEVTOS ETEpou TO Oar poy 
eéxpaye, vitas “Iwva tov Xiov, dpas, pn, 
olov % doxnols éoTw; 5 TenAnyos o.wmG, 
of 8& Oewpevor Bowot. This story was 
probably taken from the Memoirs of 
Ton of Chios, which are known to have 
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is also the tradition, recorded by many authors, that he wrote 
his dramas under the influence of wine’. But this rumour 
probably derived its origin from the connexion of ancient 
tragedy with the worship of the wine-god. 

Aeschylus died at Gela in 456, in the seventieth year of his 
age®, According to the usual account he was sitting in the 
open air, engaged in writing, when an eagle, mistaking his bald 
head for a stone, dropped a tortoise upon it in order to break 
the shell, and so killed him®. This narrative used formerly to 
be regarded by most people as the fabrication of the biogra- 
phers, who were unwilling that a poet so great as Aeschylus 
should be thought to have died in an ordinary manner. Others, 
however, explained it as due to a misunderstanding of some 
symbolical sculpture on the tomb of Aeschylus, in which they 
supposed an eagle to have been represented flying upwards 
with a tortoise, to denote the ‘ascent of the lyre to heaven on 
the wings of poetry*” But it has recently been pointed out 
that the story of a bald man being killed by the fall of a tortoise 
was already current in the fifth century, though the name of the 
man had not then been specified®. Whence it would seem that 
the tale about Aeschylus was not exactly a pure invention, but 
that it came in course of time to be inserted in his biography, 
owing to his having been erroneously identified, because of his 
baldness, with the victim of the popular fable. 

He was buried by the people of Gela in the public tombs 


abounded in personal anecdotes and 
recollections (cp. Athen. p. 603). 

1 Plut. Quaest. Symp. 7.10. Athen. 
p- 428. Lucian, Enc, Dem. 15. 

2 Marmor Par. ep. 59. 
e % Vita Aesch, p. 5 (Dindorf) ; Aelian, 
Nat. An. 7.16; Suidas (v. AioxvAos). 
The story occurs for the first time in 
Sotades, the Alexandrian poet of the 
third century B.C. (quoted by Stobaeus, 
Flor. 98. 9. 13 AioyvAy ypdpovm ém- 
ménTa@Ke XEAwVN). 

* Gottling, Opusc. Acad. p. 230 foll. 
Bergk (Griech, Lit. 3, p. 283) thinks 
that as eagles were supposed to be 


healed by tortoise-flesh (Oppian, "Igev- 
Tina, p. 107), the meaning of the 
sculpture was that Aeschylus by death 
was delivered from evil. 

5 Rohde, Jarhb. fiir class. Philologie, 
121, p. 22, He quotes the following 
passage from Simplicius (fol. 74 a), 
éxetvos yap (i.e. Democritus, flor. 460- 
357 B.C.) év Tois pepikwrépos ovdevds 
gnaolv elvac tiv tdxnv aitiay, dvapépwr 
eis GAAas aitias* oiov Tod Onoavpdy ebpeiv 
TO okanreyv ... Tod 6 KaTayhva Tod 
gparaxpod 70 kpaviov Tov aieroy pipavta 
THY Xedwvny bTrws TO XeAMVLOY pay. 
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with great pomp and magnificence’; and over his grave was 
inscribed the following epitaph :— 

This tomb the dust of Aeschylus doth hide, 

Euphorion’s son, and fruitful Gela’s pride. 


How tried his valour Marathon may tell, 
And long-haired Medes who knew it all too well2. 


These lines are said to have been written by Aeschylus him- 
self, and probably with truth; since no other person, in 
composing his epitaph, would have failed to make some allusion 
to his fame as a dramatist*. His memory was held in the 
highest honour by subsequent generations, and tragic poets used _ 
to visit his tomb and offer sacrifices there‘. Moreover the 
Athenians passed a special law to authorise the reproduction of 
his tragedies at the annual competitions, which had hitherto 
been confined exclusively to new plays®; and this distinction, 
which was never conferred on any other poet during the fifth 
century, is a convincing proof of the veneration which his genius 
had inspired. 

Two portraits of Aeschylus are known to have existed in 
antiquity—the likeness inserted in the public painting of the 
battle of Marathon, and the statue erected in the Athenian 
theatre towards the close of the fourth century®. In modern 
times the only certain representation of the poet which we 
possess is an engraving on a gem (fig. 3), which depicts his 
death, but which is too small to be of much interest’. A bust 
in the Capitoline Museum (fig. 4), is usually supposed to be 


5 Hence his boast in Aristoph. Ran. 
868 bre % moinats ovx? owvrébvnKe por. 
See Schol. ad loc.; and also Schol. 
Acharn. Io. In this way Aeschylus won 
several victories in competitions after 
his death (Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 220 
Kayser; Vita Aesch. p. 5). His son 


1 Vita Aesch. p. 5 Dindf. 

2 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. p. 571 AioxvaAov 
Evqopiwvos “AOnvaioy ré5e KevOe | pyjpa 
KaTapbipevov mupopdporo T'éAas* | GAKiy 
8 evddxipoy Mapabarioy adcos ay eto: | 
Kat Badvxatjes MAdos émordpevos. 
The translation is from Plumptre’s 


Aeschylus. 

3 The epitaph is ascribed to Aeschylus 
by Athenaens (p. 627) and Pausanias 
(1.14.5). In the Life (p. 5) it is simply 
said that it was ‘inscribed on his tomb 
by the people of Gela.’ 

4 Vita Aesch. p. 5. 


Euphorion was four times successful 
with plays written by his father (Suidas, 
y. Evpopiwv). 
6 Paus. 1.21.13; Plut. X Orat. 841 F. 
7 The copy of the gem is taken from 
Baumeister’s Denkmialer, 1, p. 34+ 
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a portrait of Aeschylus on the following grounds’. It is 
admittedly the work of the fifth century; it represents a bald 
man of thoughtful aspect, thus corresponding with the ancient 
descriptions*; and it bears a general resemblance to the figure 


of Aeschylus in the gem. These reasons, no doubt, give 
so bt 





a certain plausibility to the identification, but are manifestly 
far from conclusive. 


§ 2. Improvements in Tragedy. 


Aeschylus, if we consider the variety and significance of the 
work which he accomplished, appears to have been one of the 
greatest poetic geniuses that the world has ever seen. The 
influence which he exercised upon the growth of Greek tragedy 
was so powerful and decisive, that he was often regarded as its 


* The copy is from the cast in the roxépov dogids Aacradyeva xairay, | 
Oxford University Galleries. dewov émoxinov guvdywv k.7.d. But the 

2 The description (Aristoph. Ran. language, as the Scholiast points out, 
822 foll.) of Aeschylus preparing for is merely metaphorical, and need not 
the contest is sometimes quoted in - invalidate the tradition that Aeschylus 
reference to this matter—pitas 8 ad- was a bald man. 
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second founder’. In the hands of Thespis and his successors 
the drama had scarcely advanced beyond the embryonic stage, 
and its future was still uncertain. Aeschylus, in the course 
of a single generation, expanded and developed its latent 
capacities with such masterly power and such completeness of 
result, that its general character was henceforth finally settled, 
and the task of subsequent poets became comparatively easy. 
His activity was not confined to any one branch of theatrical 
representation, but covered the entire field, and effected an 
equal transformation in the structure, the spirit, and the 
external appearance of tragedy. It will be convenient, there- 
fore, to consider his dramatic innovations under these three 
heads successively. 


(1) The Structure of the Aeschylean Drama. 


First, as to the structure of his plays. The most important 
element in every dramatic action is the conflict of opposing 
principles. The object of the dramatist is to bring together 
characters representing divergent aims and tendencies, and 
to exhibit them in actual collision upon the stage; and the 
intensity of the interest excited by the drama is mainly due to 
this play and interchange of rival passions and ambitions. 
Now in the old tragedies of Thespis and Phrynichus, as there 
was only a single actor, it was impossible to produce this effect, 
or to represent the actual encounter of the contending forces. 
The supreme crisis of the action, instead of being exhibited 
before the eyes of the spectators, had to be unfolded indirectly 
by means of narratives, or conversations between witnesses. 
Aeschylus was the first to conceive the possibility of depicting 
in dramatic form the central incidents of the story, and he 
effected his purpose by the employment of a second actor’. 
By this expedient he was enabled for the first time to bring the 
chief antagonists face to face, and to expose them to view in 
the very act of contention; thus imparting to the drama that 
_ energy and vitality in which it had previously been deficient. 


1 Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 220 2 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 Kai 76 re ray 
(Kayser) 50ev ’A@nvaior marépa pev av- dmonpitav mrHOos &f Evds eis BVO MpwTos 
Tov Tis Tpayvotas HyouvTo. AioxdAos Hyayé- 
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This introduction of a second aetor naturally led to a com- 
_ plete change in the composition of tragedy, and was no less 
momentous in its results than the invention of the first actor by 
Thespis. Hitherto the component parts of every play had 
consisted either of long choral odes, or of narratives addressed 
to the chorus, or of conversations between the chorus and the 
actor. The chorus had been the principal figure throughout 
the performance. But these old methods of exposition, which 
were epic and lyrical in tone, rather than dramatic, were now 
to a large extent replaced by vivid and lively dialogues between 
the pair of actors. The centre of interest was transferred from 
the orchestra to the stage. The chorus, being no longer neces- 
| sary to the conduct of the piece, steadily declined in import- 
-ance. Its odes were diminished in length; 
dialogue was curtailed; and its former position of leading 
agent in the plot was exchanged for the passive role of a 
spectator’. 


its share in the 


It must not, however, be supposed that these reforms were 
accomplished all at once, or that Aeschylus realised from the 
first the full importance of the change he was introducing. On 
the contrary, it is easy to discern, in his extant tragedies, the 
gradual manner in which he felt his way along from one 
improvement to another. On comparing the individual plays 
together, we perceive the dramatic element slowly encroaching 
upon the epic and lyrical, and the significance of the’ actors 
increasing, while the significance of the chorus diminishes. 
His first dramas were no doubt written in the old fashion, for 
performance by a single actor. Even in the Supplices, the 
earliest of his extant works, though a second actor had now 


1 Aristot. 1. c. Kal rd rod xopod #Adr- 
Twoe Kal Tov Adyov MpPUTAaywviaThY TapEe- 
oxevacev. Philostrat, Vit, Apoll. p. 219 
(Kayser) riv réxvny 88 dpav dxardoxevdy 
TE Kal pipe weKoounwevny ei pev guvé- 
OTE TOS Kopods proratons ovrTas, } Tds 
Tov Gmoxpuriiy dvtiArégeus evpe Tapaitnad- 
Hevos 70 TOY pov@diav pAKos K.7.d. In 
the Vit. Soph. (p. 11, Kayser). Philo- 
stratus says that Aeschylus was the first 


to introduce dyyeAo Kai edyyedar, and 
to decide & ém oxnvijs re Kal ind cxnvis 
xp?) mpatrewv. But this would appear 
to be an exaggeration. The use of 
messengers’ speeches, and the revelation 
of events by means of narration rather 
than of actual exhibition on the stage, 
must have been even more important in 
the early drama, with its single actor, 
than in the dramas of Aeschylus. 
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been introduced, he is rarely employed; and the whole play, 
as pointed out in the previous chapter, differs little in point ot 
structure from the Thespian model’. There is only a single 
scene of animated dialogue between the two actors. The sons 
of Aegyptus, who constitute the hostile element in the drama, 
are never introduced, or brought into active conflict with their 
opponents. The chorus monopolises the attention of the 
audience; and the occasional appearances of the characters 
upon the stage merely serve to diversify the course of the 
long lyrical odes. 

The next tragedies in order of time are the Persae and 
the Septem; and they hold an intermediate place as regards 
dramatic construction between the Supplices and the later 
compositions. The chorus still has an intimate connexion with 
the plot. The Persian elders are as much concerned as Xerxes 
and Atossa in the ruin of the Persian army; and the fate of the 
Theban maidens is dependent upon the issue of the conflict 
between the brothers. But in neither play is the interest con- 
centrated upon the chorus, as in the Supplices. Moreover the 
choral odes are greatly reduced in length, and the dialogue 
proportionately increased. There is still, however, no attempt 
to exhibit the main crisis of the action, or to bring the opposing 
elements into actual collision. Polyneices, in the Septem, 
never appears upon the scene; and in the Persae the great 
conflict between Persians and Greeks has already been con- 
cluded before the action commences. The scene, in each case, 
is laid at a distance from the place in which the fortunes of the 
combatants are really decided; and the course of events is 
made known chiefly by the narratives of witnesses, or by the 
songs of the chorus. The epic and lyrical elements still pre- 
ponderate, and the principal features in both plays are the 
descriptions of battles and rival champions, and the lamentations 
of innocent victims. 

The Prometheus, one of the poet’s latest productions, shows 
a considerable advance upon the plays already mentioned. 


1 See above, p. 34+ 
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The choral part is here reduced to very small dimensions. 
But more significant than the mere length of the choral odes is 
the fact that the chorus now for the first time begins to assume 
that conventional and subordinate role which it fills in the 
dramas of Sophocles and Euripides. It no longer possesses 
any personal interest or concern in the evolution of the plot, 
but simply acts the part of a sympathetic witness, offering 
advice and consolation to the principal character, and filling up 
the pauses in the action with general reflections upon the 
events which have taken place. Again, in the Prometheus we 
are brought face to face with the actual crisis, and witness the 
struggle with our own eyes, instead of being told-of it at second 
hand. We see Prometheus chained to the rock by the ministers 
of Zeus ; we listen to his angry controversy with Hermes, in 
which he hurls defiance at the tyrant; and we hear the rolling 
of the thunder which announces his approaching doom. But 
the influence of the older drama is still very manifest. The 
central portion of the play consists merely of narratives, in 
which the action makes no progress; and the long recital of 
the benefactions of Prometheus, and of the wanderings of Io, 
recalls the descriptive scenes in the Persae and the Septem. 

In the three plays which compose the Orestean trilogy, the 
art of Aeschylus reaches its culminating point. The essential 
qualities of dramatic representation are here realised much 
more fully than even in the Prometheus. The plots are dis- 
closed in a series of vivid scenes, abounding in the direct 
delineation of conflicting passions and antagonisms. Agamem- 
non is confronted with Clytaemnestra, Clytaemnestra with 
Orestes. Orestes and Apollo encounter the Furies face to 
face. The dialogue, as a rule, is marked by intense life and 
movement and dramatic force. A third actor is occasionally 
employed, after the fashion recently set by Sophocles, and adds 
much to the variety and interest of the action upon the stage. 
The chorus, also, in two at least of the three plays, occupies 
the same subordinate position as in the Prometheus ; and the 
elders in the Agamemnon, and the maidens in the Choephori, 
have only a remote connexion with the plot. In the Eumenides, 
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it is true, the chorus of Furies plays a much more significant 
part, and their hostility to Orestes forms the basis of the 
tragedy. But even here the main action takes place upon 
the stage; and the prominence given to the actor’s parts— 
to the parts of Orestes, Apollo, and Athene—is much greater 
than would have been the case if the play had been written 
at an earlier date. 

But in spite of its general maturity of style, the Oresteia has 

still many points in common with the antique kind of drama. 
\ The first portion of the Agamemnon is mainly narrative, 
consisting of long choral odes about the Trojan war, and 
descriptions of the beacon-fire and of the homeward voyage; 
and during this part of the play the action is practically at 
a standstill.! Again, in all three plays, the frequency of the 
dialogues between actor and chorus is very noticeable. It 
appears then from these examples that Aeschylus, even in his 
latest tragedies, still clung in many instances to the older 
forms. Compared with the dramas of Sophocles and Euripides 
the most elaborate of his productions seem somewhat archaic. 
But when we consider the enormous interval, in dramatic 
intensity and constructive power, between the Oresteia and the 
Supplices, the wonder is that a single poet should have achieved 
so much, rather than that he should have halted where he did. 


(2) General Tone. 


The most obvious characteristic in the poetry of Aeschylus, 
and that which first strikes the attention of every reader, is its | 
grandeur, and loftiness, and massive strength. His dramas are 
colossal creations, planned and executed with a largeness of 
design and a depth of purpose to which it would be difficult 
to find any parallel. Every part of the composition, from the 
plots and characters to the language and versification, is 
fashioned on the same imposing scale, and the effect of the 
whole is to impress the mind with a sense of unapproachable 
power and majesty. But there is no point’ in which this 
elevation of treatment manifests itself more conspicuously than 
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in the profound and intense earnestness of the moral tone. 
Though the seven extant tragedies of Aeschylus deal with 
subjects of the most diverse kind—from the history of the 
Persian war to the marriage of the Aegyptian maidens—one 
unvarying motive dominates them all. The justice of Pro- 
vidence, the unrelenting power of fate, and the dire effects of 
crime and wickedness, are the ideas which form the key-note 
of every scene. Human beings, throughout his plays, appear 
as creatures of comparatively small importance. Their char- 
acters and passions are treated, less as objects of interest in 
themselves, than as materials for exhibiting the working of the 
divine laws. The purpose of Aeschylus is not, like that of other 
dramatists, to analyse the complex machinery of the human 
mind, but to reveal the relation in which men stand to the 
universal order of things, and to teach them how to read 
the mysterious decrees of destiny, and to adjust their actions 
to the will of Providence. 

The words which are attributed to Aeschylus, in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, express in eloquent language his conception 
| of the character and functions of tragic poetry. The office of 
the dramatist, he is there made to say, is a lofty and responsible 
one. His duty is to make the citizens braver, nobler, more 
_ generous and more virtuous than he found them; to inspire 
_ them with valiant thoughts and exalted aspirations. Hence the 
characters he exhibits should be great and heroic, so as to 
excite their emulation, and serve as worthy examples of conduct. 
Women such as Phaedra and Stheneboea are unfit to be repre- 
sented on the tragic stage. Legends of a vicious and effeminate 
type should be avoided by the poet, and passed over in silence, 
as they are useless for any good purpose. 

It was in this spirit that Aeschylus set himself to dramatise 
the fables of the ancient mythology. In his hands their nature 
is transformed. Though the mere facts are preserved with as 
much care as possible, the characters are invested with ideal 
grandeur and strength, and the story acquires a depth and 
significance of meaning to which it had formerly no pretension. 

1 Aristoph, Ran. 1006-1073. 
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Take, for example, his treatment of the fable of Prometheus. 
As related by Hesiod it is a childish tale of deceit and trickery '. 
Prometheus first teaches men, by means of fraud, to cheat Zeus 
out of the best part of the sacrifice. Zeus in revenge deprives 
them of fire. Then Prometheus steals the fire from heaven, 
and restores it to mankind, and for this deed is chained to 
a rock in the Caucasus. Out of this apparently insignificant 
myth Aeschylus, by the touch of his genius, has creatyd one 
of the sublimest pictures that has ever been painted of resist- 
ance to oppression and unselfish devotion to humanity. 

The grandeur of conception and loftiness of aim with which 
Aeschylus treated his dramatic subjects marked the commence- 
ment of a new epoch in the history of Greek tragedy, and led to 
a revolution in its tone and spirit, similar to that which was 
produced in England by Marlowe, but more lasting and pro- 
found. The efforts of Thespis had already, it is true, begun to 
give a more serious colouring to the half-sportive character of 
the ancient choruses ; but his reforms had not gone very far., 
It was Aeschylus who first associated the name of tragedy with 
ideas of grandeur, and solemnity, and religious depth. His | 
example was never altogether lost sight of by his successors. All 
the existing remains of Greek tragedy bear the imprint of his 
genius, and are marked, though in varying degrees, by a certain 
earnestness and ethical impressiveness which differentiate them 
from the dramas of other countries. 


(3) The Manner of Representation. 


We now come to the improvements introduced by Aeschylus 
in the more strictly theatrical part of the drama. Aeschylus, 
like the older poets generally, was actor and stage-manager as 
well as author, and not only wrote his plays, but also super- 
intended their production, and took the leading part himself’. 
The originality and creative power which he displayed in this 
portion of his work were no less striking than his originality as 
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a poet. We have seen that he was the first to inspire the old 
legends with a spirit of tragic grandeur and solemnity. In a 
to make the actual performance correspondingly impressive, 
he invented a special costume for the tragic actors, by which he 
gave them an appearance of superhuman dignity. He raised 
their height and increased their bulk by means of paddings 
and thick wooden soles. He clothed them in long flowing 
garments, adorned with brilliant ornamentation, and shining 
with every variety of colour. He covered their heads with 
masks of a gloomy and awe-inspiring aspect. So successful 
and appropriate were his innovations, that the tragic dress, as 
designed by him, continued without intermission for nearly 
eight hundred years to be the conventional costume of the 
Greek theatre’. 

The stage itself, which before the time of Aeschylus had 
been merely a small platform for a single actor, must have 
been extended in size under his direction, so as to accom- 
modate the two actors and their attendants, and admit of the 
occasional presence of the chorus®.. Whether he invented the 
use of painted scenery is uncertain*. But in any case he was 
the first to pay attention to spectacular effect, and to decorate 
the stage with altars, statues, tombs, and other scenic pro- 
perties*. The various mechanical contrivances of the Greek 
stage were also ascribed by popular tradition to Aeschylus’®. 

* Philostrat. Vit. Apoll, p. 220(Kayser) 


évOupnbels 5 Kal riy Téxvnv, ws mpoopua 
T® peyadeiw padAov 7) TO KataBeBrAn- 


tignis | et docuit magnumque loqui niti- 
que cothurno.’ The modica tigna of 
Horace may perhaps embody some 


péevwy Te Kal tind dda, ckevorolas pv 
HWaro eikacpeévns Tos THY pce eldeow, 
G«piBavros 5& rods troxpitds éveBiBacer, 
ws toa éxetvors Baivorey, eoOnpact Te 
mparos éxdaunoev, & mpdapopoy Hpwot 
Te kal hpwiaw AadjcOa.  Suidas (v. 
AioXvaAos) obtos mp&ros eipe mpoowmeia 
deva Kal Xpmpact Kexpopéva exe Tos 
Tpayikovs. Cp, also Athen. p.21; Hor. 
Ars Poet. 278-280; Vita Aesch. (pp. 2, 
6 and 7 Dindorf), 

* Hor. Ars Poet. 278-280 ‘ post hunc 
personae pallaeque repertor honestae 
| Aeschylus et modicis instravit pulpita 


tradition as to the diminutive height of 
the Aeschylean stage, compared with 
the twelve-foot stage of the later 
period. 

8 The invention is ascribed to Ae- 
schylus by Vitruvius (praef. lib. 7), and 
to Sophocles by Aristotle (Poet. c. 4). 

* Vita Aesch. p. 6 (Dindorf) mp@ros 
AioxvAos ... THY oENVIV exdopnoe Kal 
Thy opy TOv Oewpévav Katémdrnfe TH 
Aapmpdrnrt, ypapats kal pnxavais, Bwpois 
TE Kal TAPS K.T.A. 

5 Cramer, Anecd. Par. 1. 19 ei pév 57) 
ndvtTa Tis AicxtAm Bovdrcrat TA TEpt THY 
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Of these, however, some appear to have been the invention of 
Sophocles, others were of later date’. Still we can hardly be 
mistaken in crediting Aeschylus with the discovery of those 
particular pieces of machinery which he is known to have made 
use of in his own plays. To this class belong the ‘crane’ and 
the ‘machine’ by which actors were floated through the air, 
the ‘theologeion’ which exhibited the gods in heaven, and the 
“eccyclema’ which exposed to view the interior of the palace”. 

These various inventions and improvements were not, of 
course,the work of a moment, but were evolved by slow degrees 
in the course of a long career; and the process of development 
can be traced from the existing tragedies. Thus in the earlier 
plays the descriptions of the scene of action are vague and 
undefined: in the Orestean trilogy, on the other hand, the 
frequency of such descriptions points to an increase of elabora- 
tion in the scenery. Again, in the earlier dramas, there are 
few spectacular effects: the later ones—the Prometheus and 
Oresteia—are full of them. We may mention as examples the 
flying griffin of Oceanus, the winged car of the Ocean nymphs, 
the thunder and lightning on the Caucasus, the descent of 
Athene from heaven, and, lastly, the view of the Shrine at 
Delphi, with the hideous forms of the Furies stretched in 
a circle round the altar. 

In addition to his other theatrical duties Aeschylus was also 
the trainer of his own choruses; and in the art of choral 
dancing he is said to have been pre-eminent, and to have 
shown unusual skill in the invention of new movements and 
figures*. Many of his odes are plainly composed with a view 


carried away from earth by means of 
the ‘crane’ (Pollux, 4. 130). The 
‘machine’ is used in the Prometheus to 
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para wal mepidxrous nal pnxavds K.7.A. 
1 Cramer, l.c. 4 Kal SopoxaAys Ear & 


TovTwY mMpocEeunxavnoato Kai mpooetedper. 
The ‘ periaktoi’ were probably of later 
date than either Aeschylus or Sophocles : 
see Attic Theatre, p. 182. 

2 The ‘theologeion’ was introduced 
in the Psychostasia, to exhibit Zeus in 
heaven, weighing in his scales the 
souls of Memnon and Achilles. In the 
same play the body of Memnon was 


float Oceanus through the air (Prom. 
284-287, and Schol. ad loc.). In the 
Choephori the dead bodies of Aegisthus 
and Clytaemnestra are revealed by 
means of the ‘eccyclema’ (Choeph. 
373, and Schol. ad loc.), 

3 Athen. p. 21 moAAd oxnHaTa opxn- 
omikd avrds éfevpicnav dvedidev Trois 
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to effective presentation in the dance. Such, for example, are 
the lyrics in the Septem. The passionate outcries of the 
besieged maidens, the abject terror with which they hear the 
sound of the approaching forces, and the vividness with which 
they paint the horrors of a captured city, are wonderfully 
effective considered as mere poetry. But if We imagine these 
odes as they were performed in the orchestra, with all the 
accompaniments of appropriate music, and wild and despairing 
gesture, we may form some conception of the intensity of the 
impression which they would produce. No less effective must 
have been the scene in the Oresteia, where the Furies rush into 
the orchestra with savage shouts of exultation, following like 
sleuth-hounds upon the trail of Orestes. In these and similar 
performances we may well believe that the art of choral mimicry 
was brought to its highest perfection by Aeschylus. 


a 


\ § 3. Selection and Treatment of the Plots. 


The dramas of Aeschylus, with the exception of the Persae, 
are all mythological in subject, the favourite source from 
which they are taken being the Epic Cycle—a group of ancient 
poems which included the Iliad and the Odyssey, and dealt 
principally with the history of the Trojan war, and the fortunes 
of the house of Oedipus. From this collection of epics nearly 
half the plays of Aeschylus are derived, four being from the 
Iliad and three from the Odyssey. Next to the Cycle he 
shows the greatest preference for legends connected with 
Dionysus, or with the expedition of the Argonauts. But his 
tragedies are drawn from very various quarters, and cover nearly 
the whole ground of Greek mythology !. Some of them appear 
to have been based on mere oral tradition, and not on previous 
literature. Thus the subject of the Glaucus Pontius was an 


abréy not oxnparica rods yopods, 1 See Appendix II, where a list is 
opxnorodidacKkadas od xpnodpevor, dAAA given of the extant titles of the Aeschy- 
kat avrov Tois Xopois TA TXHpaATA TOLObYTAa ~— lean plays, classified according to their 
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moe’ avrov AicxdtdAov dA€yovtar Totar they were taken. 
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obscure Boeotian myth, which Aeschylus himself. discovered 
by personal inquiries among the local fishermen’. 

It is said that Aeschylus was accustomed to describe his 
tragedies as ‘slices from the great banquet of Homer®.? The 
significance of the phrase is not altogether clear. Some critics 
suppose that he was alluding to the tone in which his dramas 
were conceived, and meant to imply that their heroic grandeur 
was a reflection of Homer’s spirit*. Others apply the ex- 
pression to the structure of his earlier plays, to which the 
prevalence of narrative gave an epic tinge. But the wording 
of the phrase would seem to show that he was referring to the 
origin of his plots. If this was so, it is clear that in speaking 
of Homer he cannot have meant merely the poet of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, from whom, as a matter of fact, only seven 
of his tragedies were derived. He must have been following 
the practice of the earlier Greeks, by whom the whole of 
the Epic Cycle was commonly attributed to Homer; and his 
description of his plays as ‘slices from Homer,’ would thus 
refer to the large proportion which were founded upon the 
Cycle *; 

Of ‘plot’ in the modern sense of the word there is little or | 
nothing in Aeschylus. All those sudden obstacles, unexpected 
developments, and rapid vicissitudes of situation which give 
variety to the action in a modern drama, have no place in his 
tragedies; and it is a mistake to search in them for qualities 
which he never desired or attempted to introduce. His plays 
are unique examples of the ‘simple’ as opposed to the ‘com- 
plex’ method of construction. The ultimate issue of the story, 


1 Paus. g. 22. 7. 

2 Athen, p. 347 Tas abrod tpaywdias 
repaxn elvat Eheye TH ‘Ophpov peyadav 
Seimvwv. 

3 Cp. Aristoph. Ran, 1040 66ev (from 
Homer) ten gphv anopagapévn moAAds 
apeTas éroinoe | Tlarpéxdov, Tevxpov 
OupodedvTwr. 

4 For this wider meaning of Homer 


cp. Proclus, Chrest. p. 233 of pevTo 
apxato. Kal roy KUKov avapepovoty eis 


“Opnpov. Homer, according to Pindar, 
was said to have given the Cypria to 
his daughter as a dowry (Aelian, Var. 
Hist. 9. 15). Callinus ascribed the 
Thebais to Homer (Paus. 9. 9. 5): 
From Herod. 2. 117 it appears that 
some people regarded Homer as the 
author of the Cypria and the Epigoni. 
The Little Iliad is assigned to Homer 
in Pseud-Demosth. Epitaph. § 29, 
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and the mode by which it will be brought about, are known to 
| the audience from the very first. The action moves on in one 
| unswerving and impressive course. Long choral odes unfold 
the profound significance of the events, expounding, warning, 
and instructing. Between the choral odes come the brief but 
impassioned dialogues, in which the characters work out their 
doom, and the inevitable justice of the gods advances slowly 
but surely to its appointed end. 

But in spite of this straightforwardness, and lack of all 
intricacy and complication, few plays could be less justly 
charged with monotony. It is possible, in the drama, to main- 
tain the interest, not only by the complexity of the incidents, 
but also by the variety of the tone and the gradations of the 
colouring. In this latter art Aeschylus is a consummate 
master. He arranges and combines his scenes in such an 
effective manner as never to weary the reader by the sombre 
uniformity of the picture. His skill in this respect may be illus- 
trated by an examination into the structure of the Persae, 
which is one of the mest conspicuous specimens of the ‘simple’ 
class of drama. It is, almost devoid of action. The campaign 
has come to an end before the play commences, and all that is 
exhibited upon the stage is the reception at Susa of the news 
of the Persian defeat, the return of Xerxes, and the lamentation 
of the Persians. The idea of the tragedy was derived from 
the Phoenissae of Phrynichus!. But the mode of treatment 
adopted by Phrynichus differed widely from that of Aeschylus, 
and the difference is most instructive. Phrynichus opened his 
play with a description of the defeat of Xerxes, given by the 
eunuch while placing the chairs for the elders. After such 
a commencement the rest of the composition must have been 
monotonous and deficient in interest, and could consist of little 
else but lamentations and outbursts of grief, after the manner 
of the old choral drama. 

The Persae, on the other hand, is a masterpiece of arrange- 
ment. The catastrophe, instead of being announced at the 
beginning, is approached step by step with infinite skill, and 


1 Argum. Aesch, Persae, 
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the gloom grows deeper as we advance. First there is the 
chorus of the Persian elders, anxious for news about the army, 
and suggesting, by their doubts and misgivings, a vague pre- 
sentiment of impending calamity. Then Atossa appears upon 
the scene, with the story of her ominous dream, and heightens 
the feeling of foreboding and apprehension. Then at length, 
when the expectancy of the audience has been raised to the 
highest pitch, the messenger appears, and the truth is known. 
In successive speeches he describes the losses of the Persians, 
the defeat of Salamis, the massacre of Psyttaleia, and the 
disastrous retreat. The tidings come, stroke upon stroke, with 
accumulating horror. But all is not yet revealed. The ghost 
of Darius now rises from the tomb, and after solemnly rebuking 
his countrymen for their pride and insolence, foretells the 
crushing defeat which awaits them at Plataea. At last, when_ 
everything has been brought to light, and the worst fears are 
realised, Xerxes and his attendants appear upon the scene, 
dusty and way-worn, with tattered garments and dishevelled 
locks, showing the precipitancy of their flight. They join with 
the elders in an outburst of lamentation, and the play closes 
with this final and crowning picture of disaster. 

The above analysis shows with how much artifice the 
monotony of the subject was diversified, partly by the gradual 
and impressive advance towards the climax, partly by the 
variety in the method of exposition, and the rapid transitions 
from anxious foreboding to picturesque narrative, and from 
solemn exhortation to despairing grief. The same structural 
skill is to be found in most, if not all, of the extant plays of 
Aeschylus, and there is an appearance of conscious art in the 
arrangement of the scenes which leads one to doubt whether 
Sophocles was correct in his well-known criticism, when he 
said that Aeschylus was guided solely by instinct, and ‘did 
what was right without knowing it’’ 

In knowledge of stage-effect, too, Aeschylus is no less pre- 
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eminent than in poetic genius, and doubtless profited, like 
Shakespeare and Moliére, by his experience as an actor. His 
plays are full of scenes which must have produced a profound 
impression in the theatre, such as, for instance, the gradual 
awakening of the Furies by the ghost of Clytaemnestra; the 
procession of the Furies to their home under the Areopagus, 
escorted with torches and acclamations by the people of 
Athens; or, above all, the scene in the Agamemnon, in which, 
after a long period of ominous foreboding, there comes a 
breathless pause, and then suddenly from the interior of the 
palace is heard the death-shriek of Agamemnon. Probably 
the world has seldom seen a more splendid combination of the 
various arts of poetry, music, dancing, and stage-management 
than was produced under the guidance of his genius. 

But although, in all the higher qualities of dramatic com- 
position, his power and skill are indisputable, at the same 
time he often displays a sort of archaic simplicity in his choice 
of incidents and his disregard of probabilities. He retains 
even the grotesque features of the old legends, such as the 
slaughter of Odysseus with a roach’s spike, after his death 
has been foretold by the dropping of heron’s dung’. He is 
careless about the plausibility of his story, and causes Electra 
to recognise her brother by the fact, among other things, that his 
footprints are of equal size with her own?, The Philoctetes, in 
the same way, is said by Dion to have abounded in impossibilities. 
Although Philoctetes had been cast away for ten years upon the 
island of Lemnos, not one of the inhabitants had ever visited him ; 
yet at the commencement of the play the chorus of Lemnians 
advance to address him, without any apology for, or reference 
to, their previous neglect. More strange still must have been 
the failure of Philoctetes to recognise Odysseus when he 
landed upon the island; yet no explanation was given. In 
both these points the simplicity and indifference of Aeschylus 
are contrasted by Dion with the more elaborate artifice of his 
successors, Sophocles and Euripides*. Again, in the Persae 


1 Frag. 275 (Nauck). 2 Choeph. 205-211. 
* Dion Chrysost. or. 52. 
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the first news of the long series of disasters is brought to Susa 
only an hour or so before the arrival of Xerxes himself. The 
Agamemnon opens with the tidings that Troy has been captured 
during the night; yet in the course of the very same day the 
king reaches Argos with the remnant of his army. In these 
and similar matters Aeschylus and the older tragic poets 
appear to have allowed themselves much greater liberty than 
was tolerated in later times’. 

The boldness and audacity which he displays in the invention ( 
of situations is equally characteristic of the youthful drama. | 
No conception is too daring for him, however closely it borders 
on the grotesque. Prometheus is chained to the rock in the 
presence of the audience; his hands and feet are riveted 
with iron, and a wedge driven through his breast; and in this | 
posture he remains throughout the play. Niobe, in one of the | 
lost tragedies, lay stretched in prostrate grief over the tomb of 
her children during two whole scenes, without uttering a word *. 
Such pictures of mute despair were a favourite device with 
Aeschylus, and are much ridiculed in the Frogs*. Never- 
theless the extant dramas show that on occasions he could 
draw from the silence of his characters an effect more magical 


than words. Thus when Prometheus is being bound to the 


events of several weeks. Hence he 
supposes that in reality Troy was cap- 
tured some time before the play begins ; 


1 The action of a Greek tragedy was 
always, in theory, confined to a single 
day. The rule had its origin in the 


continuous presence of the chorus in 
the orchestra, which rendered the sup- 
position of a longer lapse of time im- 
possible. But the strict observance of 
the rule was of comparatively late 
growth. The ‘day’ of the early tragic 
poets was a flexible period of time, 
which might be extended at will. 
Hence Aristotle describes the older 
tragedies as ddpiora 7@ xpévy (Poet. 
C. 5)-, 

Dr. Verrall’s new theory concerning 
the plot of the Agamemnon is well 
known (see the Introduction to his 
edition). He thinks it impossible that 
one day should have embraced the 


that Clytaemnestra’s story about the 
beacon fires was a falsehood; and that the 
beacon seen from Argos was lighted by 
her adherents, to warn her of the near 
approach of the king, and enable her to 
prepare for his murder. But it is 
difficult to believe that, if this was the 
story which Aeschylus wished to tell, 
he should have told it in such an obscure 
and indirect manner. To assume that 
he included in one day the events of 
some weeks seems a less violent supposi- 
tion, and one more in accordance with 
the general character of his dramas. 

2 Vita Aesch. p. 3 Dindf. 

8 Aristoph. Ran, 911-920. 
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cliff, the taunts of the savage giant fail to extract from his lips 
a single word of reply ; and it is only when he is left alone in 
the desert that he gives free outlet to his sorrow. In this case 
the scornful silence, followed by the pathetic outburst, are 
impressive beyond description. 

Lastly, like most early poets, Aeschylus ‘exhibits, in the 
selection and treatment of his subjects, a preference for every- 
thing which is strange, and mysterious, and remote. He loves 
to penetrate into the dim twilight of the primitive mythology, 
with its Titan gods and goddesses, its Furies, Gorgons, and 
other weird and monstrous figures’. He lays the scenes of 
his tragedies in Heaven and even in Hell* He is fond 
of discoursing about those far distant regions which lie on 
the borderland between fable and reality. Hence the long list 
of strange names and places in the Persae; and the moving 
narrative of the wanderings of Io among Scythians and 
Amazons and savage Chalybes, through the lands of the ‘ sharp- 
fanged gryphons and one-eyed Arimaspi.’ But above all he 
excels in the delineation of those dark and mysterious pre- 
sentiments of evil which sometimes invade the mind. He 
leads up slowly to the catastrophe, amid a gloomy and ever- 
thickening atmosphere of doubt and foreboding, and shows 
how the shadows gradually close in upon the victims as they 
advance towards their fate. In this gradual intensification 
of the feeling of ominous misgiving before the approach of 


- some calamity, of which the first half of the Agamemnon is a 


magnificent example, Aeschylus has_no rival. 


§ 4. The Characters. 


The sacred legends which formed the subject of Greek 
tragedy were regarded by Aeschylus with religious veneration. 
According to his opinion it was the duty of the dramatist to 
represent them in a worthy and impressive manner, so as to 
elevate the minds of the audience by a majestic picture of the 


1 Tn his three MpoynOeis, his Evpevises, 2 e.g. in the Wuvxooracia and the 
and @opxides, Sicvpos. 
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heroic world. Such being his conception of the. nature of 
tragedy, the aim which he proposed to himself in the delinea- 
tion of character was not, like Shakespeare, to ‘hold the mirror 
up to nature,’ but to people his stage with creations of ideal 
strength and grandeur ; and the force of his genius is nowhere 
more apparent than in the success with which he has accom- 
plished this congenial task. The gods and heroes who figure in 
his tragedies are true scions of the heroic age. Superhuman 
strength and courage, indomitable will, and iron endurance are 
their predominant qualities. They have none of the frailties 
and weaknesses of human beings. No force can bend them: 
no tender motives can allure them from their course. Pro- 
metheus suffers torture for thirty thousand years, rather than 
submit to the will of Zeus; he rejects with scorn all offers of 
mediation, confronting the ministers of vengeance with proud 
defiance or contemptuous silence. | Clytaemnestra, the paramour 
of Aegisthus and the murderess of Agamemnon, is another of 
these colossal figures. The passions and infirmities of an 
adulteress are replaced, in her case, by relentless hate and cold 
and calculating energy. She feels no touch of remorse for her 
crimes, and she meets her doom without fear. When she hears 
of the murder of her lover, her first impulse is to seize an axe, 
and to rush to confront her foes ; but finding that all is over, she 
wastes no words in piteous lamentations; after a few questions 
and replies—short, stern, and decisive—between herself and 
Orestes, she submits without a murmur to the inevitable’. Her 
character, though superhuman in strength, is drawn with such 
power and consistency, that it ceases to strike one as impro- 
bable, and she seems to be the natural inhabitant of that distant 
world of legend which Aeschylus set himself to describe. 

The principal characters in the tragedy of Aeschylus are all 
of this heroic mould. But if his plays had been sustained 
throughout at the same high level of preternatural grandeur, 
the strain would have been too great for the endurance of any 
audience. Aeschylus, whose careful avoidance of monotony of 


impression has already been noticed, relieves and diversifies the 


1 Choeph. 887-930. 
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sombre majesty of the general tone by the introduction of sub- 
ordinate personages of a more homely type. This is especially 
the case in his treatment of the chorus, from which, as 
being usually composed of ordinary human beings and not of 
heroes, less dignity of bearing was to be expected. Thus the 
helpless weakness of the maidens in the Septem, and the tender 
sympathy and feminine devotion of the nymphs in the Pro- 
metheus, are painted with perfect fidelity to nature, and skilfully 
contrasted with the unbending severity of Prometheus and 
Eteocles. Even on thestage the lesser characters are often con- 
ceived ina similar vein. The cowardly and blustering Aegisthus 
supplies a striking foil to the manly fortitude of ‘Clytaemnestra. 
Oceanus, in the Prometheus, with his plausible offers of assist- 
ance, and his hearty acquiescence in the refusal of Prometheus 
to accept them, introduces a tinge of comedy into the prevailing 
sternness of the drama. The homely sententiousness of the 
watchman in the Agamemnon, and the rambling soliloquy of 
the nurse in the Choephori, with her long enumeration of the 
troubles and disappointments incidental to nursing, fulfil the 
Same general purpose, and lighten the oppressiveness of 
the picture. 

Female characters, with the exception of Clytaemnestra, 
play an unimportant part in the tragedies of Aeschylus. The 
softer and more tender passions are touched but slightly. In 
dramas which, like his, were intended to serve as examples 
of stern heroic virtue, or as revelations of religious truth, it 
was impossible that love and tenderness should supply the 
leading motive. Euripides, in the Frogs, taunts him with 
the deficiency, and remarks that he had ‘little of the goddess 
of love in his composition!’ But his reticence concerning 
these subjects was the result of deliberate purpose, rather than 
of any want of sympathy. That he was able, when he wished, 
to depict the more romantic side of human nature is proved 
by many tender touches scattered up and down his plays. 
Nothing, for example, could be more pathetic than the descrip- 
tion of Menelaus, wandering disconsolate through the house 


* Aristoph. Ran, 1045 wad A? odd8 yap Fv Tis *Agpodirns ovdév cor, 
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which Helen had abandoned, and hating the very sight of the 
‘eyeless statues’ which recalled her image to his mind}. 
Equally beautiful is the story told by Io of the first vague 
intimations of her destiny as the bride of Zeus, and of the 
‘nightly visions which evermore hovered round her virgin 
bower, seeking to woo her with glozing words.’ This latter 
passage, with its dreamy charm and delicacy of language, could 
never have been written by a poet who was insensible to the 
softer emotions of mankind? 

But the point in which he most excels is the delineation! 
of the weird and supernatural. He possesses in the highest 
degree the rare gift of investing monstrous forms with life and 
substantiality. His Furies, spectres, and apparitions, like the 
fiends of Dante and the ghosts and witches of Shakespeare, 
are made to express themselves in tones of such reality and 
verisimilitude, that the illusion is complete, and we feel that if 
such beings existed they could hardly speak otherwise. No 
less marvellous is the power with which he paints the ravings 
of madness and the ecstacies of inspiration. The agonised 
frenzy of Cassandra, as she reveals in broken utterances the 
story of the house of Pelops, is one of the greatest triumphs 
of dramatic literature. The contrast between her delirious 
utterances and the subdued and awe-struck replies of the chorus, 
produces an effect which is only to be paralleled by the similar 
scene in Macbeth, where the agony of Lady Macbeth’s remorse 
is likewise thrown into startling relief by the grave and sober 
comments of the doctor and the gentlewoman. 
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§ 5. The Language. 


Aeschylus was the inventor of the grand style of tragic 
diction. He was the first, not only to exalt and ennoble the 
spirit of tragedy, but also to clothe it in a form of suitable 
magnificence, and to ‘build up the structure of splendid 
phrases'.’ His language, which we are now to consider, 
serves as a fitting vehicle for the expression of his mighty 
conceptions. It is cast in the same majestic mould as his 
heroes and heroines.. In splendour and impressiveness it 
towers above the level of common speech just as much as 
his Prometheus and his Clytaemnestra surpass in greatness 
ordinary human nature. 

Among the means by which this effect is produced one of 
the most obvious is the pomp and volume and resonance of the 
phraseology. His verse is a massive structure, built together 
with materials of imposing size and strength. Words as ‘huge 
as Parnes or Lycabettus’ impart a sonorous gravity to the 
diction*. When the resources of the existing language are 
insufficient for his purpose, he uses the licence of genius to 
create a new poetical vocabulary of his own’. Out of the 
surviving plays and fragments nearly a thousand words 
have been collected which appear to be the invention of 
Aeschylus‘. Long compound adjectives, and nouns and verbs 
of impressive bulk, are coined with a freedom which could only 
have been possible in a language of great flexibility, and at an 
early stage of its literary development®. Weighted with mate- 
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doubt, may have occurred in the lost 
works of earlier poets; but the majority 
seem to have been the coinage of 
Aeschylus. These Aeschylean* words 
were used largely by Euripides, more 
sparingly by Sophocles. The Alexan- 
drians, such as Lycophron, Callimachus, 


months iSiev dvonarwr. 

* See Todt, de Aeschylo vocabu- 
lorum inventore, Halle, 1855. Todt’s 
list includes all the words used by 
Aeschylus, but not found in any writer 
before his time. Many of them, no 


and Apollonius, are large borrowers 
from this source. Aeschylean words 
are rare in the orators, but frequent in 
later writers such as Plutarch and 
Lucian. 
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rials such as these his diction approaches, in majestic grandeur 
of expression, the utmost limits of which human speech is 
capable. Inthe words of Dionysius, it resembles one of those 
vast piles of Cyclopean masonry, built of huge and unhewn 
blocks, before which the smooth and polished workmanship 
of later buildings sinks into insignificance‘. 

This pomp of language is enlivened throughout by a wealth 
and brilliance of imagination which has only been equalled, 
among dramatists, by Shakespeare. Metaphors, similes, figures, 
and images come streaming from his mind in endless profusion, 
and without the least appearance of effort. Figurative diction, 
in his case, is not an acquired habit, but an instinctive mode of 
expression. His thoughts naturally tend to clothe themselves 
in concrete form, by means of some flashing image or vivid 
picture, which stamps them upon the mind. Hence the extra- 
ordinary vigour and incisiveness of his style. To take a few 
examples. The wrath of God is said to ‘trample with heavy 
foot upon the nations of Persia’. When the people of 
Argos vote, the ‘sky bristles with right hands,’ and their deci- 
sion, once taken, is immovable and ‘pegged down with bolts*.’ 
The ships of the Greeks, on their voyage from Troy, are 
‘butted at in fury’ by storm and tempest, and ‘whirled to and 
fro by an evil shepherd,’ so that on the morrow the sea is ‘in 
flower with corpses‘.’ Again, as an instance of the profusion 
with which he piles metaphor on metaphor and simile on simile, 
we may cite the passage in which Cassandra prefaces her 
revelation. ‘The oracle,’ she says, ‘shall no longer peer 
forth from behind a veil, like a newly-wedded bride, but blow 
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fresh and clear towards the sunrise, so as to send surging into 
‘the daylight, like a wave of the sea, woes far greater than hers,’ 
while she ‘scents with keen nostril the trail of ancient evil’.’ 
Aeschylus also resembles Shakespeare in the boldness with 
which he often combines two incongruous metaphors, as when 
the Argive elders declare that they have ‘no hope to wind off 
anything profitable from the burning flames of their mind,’ or 
when the chorus bid Electra ‘drill this tale through her ear 
with the mind’s silent tread?.” Sometimes, indeed, the meta- 
phorical bias of the poet’s intellect leads him into grotesqueness, 
as in his famous description of dust as the ‘brother of mud *.’ 
But instances of this kind are rare, and Aeschylus possesses 
the prerogative of true genius in his power of venturing with 
safety and success on the most daring flights of imagination. 
One form of metaphorical speech which is exceedingly 
common in Aeschylus, and which contributes as much as 
anything to the vigour of his style, is his habit of personi- 
fying inanimate objects, and of investing them with life and 
feeling. Everything in his poetry seems to move, and breathe, 
and rejoice in its existence. Swords are ‘savage-hearted’ and 
‘swift of foot,’ the waves of the sea quiver with ‘endless 
laughter,’ the ship’s prow ‘fixes its eyes on the waters in 
front, paying good heed to the voice of the rudder‘.’ Perhaps 
the finest example of this manner is the description of the 
beacon-fire which brings the news of Troy’s capture to Argos. 
The flame is conceived as some mighty spirit, exulting in its 
strength and swiftness. It ‘vaults over the back of the sea 
with joy’; it ‘hands its. message’ to the heights of Macistus ; 
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it ‘leaps across’ the plain of Asopus, and ‘urges on” the watch- 
men; its ‘mighty beard of fire’ streams across the Saronic 
gulf, as it rushes along from peak to peak, until finally it 
“swoops down’ upon the palace of the Atreidae?. 

Closely allied to this love of metaphor and personification 
is the use, very frequent in the plays of Aeschylus, of pic- 
turesque compound adjectives—such as ‘beam-compacted,’ 
“golden-helmed,’ ‘travel-trodden,’ ‘ hand-outstretching ’—which 
appeal to the eye and the senses, and call up a vivid image of 
the thing described*. Each of these epithets is a little word- 
painting in itself, and their continual recurrence imparts to 
his language the glow and reality of a series of pictures. The 
practice was borrowed from Homer and the epic poets, but is 
employed by Aeschylus with much greater variety and power 
of imagination. 

Another result of his exuberant fancy and lively percep- 
tiveness is to be seen in the copious fullness of his diction, 
especially in descriptive passages. He delights to linger over 
the objects which he is mentioning, and to dwell fondly on their 
various qualities, adding touch after touch to the picture, as 
fresh ideas come streaming into his mind. Often, in this way, 
he accumulates adjectives one upon another in almost un- 
limited sequence. He speaks of a mountain precipice as 
“bare, goat-abandoned, invisible, solitary, overhanging, vulture- 
haunted’; and of a curse as ‘fearful, inveterate, guarding the 
house, crafty, relentless, vengeful®.’ To the same tendency: 
are to be ascribed his frequent repetitions, such as ‘listen and 
give ear,’ ‘summoned and not uncalled’; and his constant 
use of explanatory phrases, as in ‘shields, the orbed pro- 
tectors of the body,’ and ‘flowers, the children of all-produc- 
tive earth ‘.’ 
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But though his phraseology is gorgeous and ornate, the 
structure and syntax of the language is simple and archaic in 
character. He belongs to that earlier class of writers to whom 
rhetorical artifice was unknown. His sentences are arranged 
in straightforward fashion, more by way of parallel clauses 
than by the subordination of one clause to another. Rounded 
periods, with carefully balanced rhythm, polished antithesis, 
and recurring cadence, are foreign to his style. When he 
constructs a long sentence, he follows the natural order of the 
thought, without artifice or studied effect. He is the best 
representative, according to Dionysius, of that ‘austere style,’ 
as it was called by the ancients, which obeyed the promptings 
of nature rather than the rules of art, and which aimed above 
all things at dignity, freedom, and simplicity *. 

Yet in spite of these qualities his language is no doubt open 
to the charge of obscurity. This defect was felt even by the 
ancients, and is often alluded to in Aristophanes*. Much ot 
his obscurity is due to a certain fanciful and enigmatical 
mode of expression which he not uncommonly adopts, as, for 
instance, when he speaks of a victory portended by favour- 
able auspices on the road as an ‘auspicious wayside victory *.’ 
But the principal source of the difficulty in his style arises 
from the splendour and impetuosity of his genius, which 
hurries him along swiftly from thought to thought, and from 
image to image, without regard for necessary links and 
transitions. One brilliant conception succeeds another with 
such startling rapidity, that the mind is bewildered, and fails 
to follow the chain of ideas. Language of such a type could 
not fail to be perplexing, even if applied to the most simple 
purposes; but when employed by Aeschylus in the discus- 
sion of profound problems concerning Fate and Providence, 
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which are abstruse and difficult in themselves, it becomes doubly 
ambiguous. 

Perhaps, however, the common opinion of his obscurity has 
been unduly exaggerated in modern times owing to the corrupt 
state of his text. The choral odes have all suffered in this 
respect. But if we take the best preserved of his plays—the 
Septem, Persae, and Prometheus—and confine our attention to 
the dialogue, we shall find that with few exceptions it is clear 
and free from difficulty. The enumeration of the services 
rendered by Prometheus to mankind, the account of the 
champions in the Septem, and the narrative of the battle of 
Salamis in the Persae, are models of lucid yet magnificent 
description. It must be confessed, indeed, that in his last 
work—the Orestean trilogy—he shows a decided preference 
for complexity and indirectness of expression, which cannot 
be accounted for by any supposed mutilations of the manuscript. 
But this tendency appears to be not uncommon. in poets of 
advancing years, and may be paralleled by numerous examples 
from the later plays of Shakespeare and of Goethe. 

The influence of Homer upon the formation of his style has 
often been pointed out and is easily discernible’. Many of 
those picturesque epithets, which have already been mentioned 
as characteristic of his poetry, are taken directly from Homer’; 
and many archaic nouns and verbs are borrowed from the same 
source’, But besides enriching his vocabulary from Homer, 
he adopts a large number of his phrases and expressions *. 
He also imitates his similes and metaphors, comparing, for 
example, an army to a swarm of bees, joy of mind to dew upon 
a cornfield, and the contrivance of a murder to the stitching of 
a garment®. Instances of this kind, which are very numerous, 


1 See Lechner, de Aeschyli studio Sapevres), Agam, 120 BraBérra Aaa dio 
Homerico. Spdpav (cp. Od. 1. 195 BAdmrovot 
2 E.g. #AiBaros, yappavré, Bporo- _xededfou). Suppl. 800 xvoly Me trad, 
Aovyés, Eeparnns, immoxappys K.T.A. Zrwpa Kamxwplors | mETHOL belnvov ovk 
8 *Ayoryés, olwvomddos, 4vTH, aivo-  dvatvopa médew (cp. I. 1. 4 abtghas be 
popos, ovridavés, SoAdpyTis K.T.A. éAddpia TedXe KUveoow | oiavotar TE TA01. 
4 Thus Sept. 607 @€08 paorvy: Tay- 5 Pers, 129, Il. 2. 87. Agam. 1391, 
xotvp *Sapn (cp. Il. 12. 37 Asds paoriye Il. 23. 597. Agam. 1604, Od. 16.379. 
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show how deeply his mind was penetrated with the language of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and are a proof of the reverence 
with which he regarded the ancient epic poets, from whom, as 
he confesses in the Frogs, he derived his first conception of 
heroic valour, and of noble characters such as ‘Patroclus and 
lion-hearted Teucer '.’ ‘ 


§ 6. Religious and Moral Ideas. 


The great problems of religion and morals, and of man’s 
destiny and the government of the universe, enter so largely into 
the composition of the tragedies of Aeschylus, that in order to 
appreciate their full significance it is necessary to“acquire some 
general notion of his views on these questions and of the ideas 
which he desired to inculcate’. In the case of a modern 
dramatist the attempt to extract such information from his 
works might be hazardous and misleading, owing to the diffi- 
culty of discriminating between the real sentiments of the poet 
himself, and the opinions which were merely placed, for dramatic 

. purposes, in the mouths of his characters. But in Aeschylus. 
there is no such difficulty to be encountered. His choral odes, 
like those of most of the ancient tragic poets, are composed 
with the express ‘purpose of enforcing his own ideas, and 
pointing the moral of the tragedy. Moreover, in many places 
the sentiments of the dialogue are obviously those of the poet ; 
and the very substance of the plots is often of such a character 
as to place his opinions in the clearest light. 

The sixth century, in which Aeschylus passed his early 
| years, was one of great stir and movement in matters of 
religion and speculation. The old theogonies of Homer and 

_ Hesiod, with their primitive morality and simple conception of 
the gods, had long since failed to satisfy the higher minds 
among the nation. The prevalence of deeper aspirations and 
a more searching curiosity is proved by many symptoms. 
Associations such as the Orphic societies and the Pythagorean 


1 Aristoph. Ran. 1040. Religieuses et Morales d’ Aeschyle, Paris, 
* On this subject see the excellent 1884). 


treatise by De Faye (Etude sur les Idées 
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brotherhoods, with their ascetic rules of life and their doctrines 
of immortality, began about this time to acquire their wide- 
spread popularity. The mysticism of Pherecydes, the pantheistic 
dreams of Xenophanes, and the cosmic speculations of Thales 
and Anaximander, are equally typical of the new spirit of the 
age, All these various tendencies, philosophical and religious, 
must have had their influence in forming the opinions of 
Aeschylus; and Cicero goes so far as to call him a Pytha- 
gorean', But the exact extent of the debt which he owed 
to his predecessors cannot any longer be determined, owing 
to our fragmentary knowledge of the doctrines of the sixth 
century. We must content ourselves, therefore, with the mere 
exposition of his views, as they appear in his tragedies, without 
endeavouring to discriminate between what was due to his own 
genius and what was derived from other sources. 


The work which Aeschylus set himself to perform, as a moral | 
teacher, was to reconcile the popular religion with the more | 
advanced conceptions of his time, by purifying its grossness and | 


harmonising its various inconsistencies. In this attempt he 
was more successful than might have been expected. The 


primitive legends, remodelled and reilluminated by his genius, — 


acquire, as we have seen, an unwonted grandeur and impres- 
siveness. But the task was one of insuperable difficulty. The 
old Greek mythology, with its medley of beauties and mon- 
strosities, and of graceful fancies and coarse brutalities, hardly 
admitted of being systematised into a perfect whole. It was 
impossible, therefore, that Aeschylus, in endeavouring to 
accomplish this result, should avoid occasional incongruities, or 
that the scheme expounded in his writings should be complete 
and symmetrical in all its parts. Few, however, will deny that 
in his hands the religion of the Greeks has been raised to 
a higher level of moral dignity than it ever attained either 
before or since. 

The first point to be noticed, in regard to his religious views, | 
is the sublime conception of Zeus as the supreme ruler of the) 


1 Cic, Tusc. 2. 10. 23 veniat Aeschylus non poeta solum sed etiam Pytha- 


goreus ; sic enim accepimus. 
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universe. The other deities are represented as merely the 
ministers of his will, and though still possessing their usual 
characteristics, stand in a subordinate rank. The language 
applied to Zeus is monotheistic in tone, and his praises are 
chanted in strains of the loftiest exaltation. He is ‘king of 
kings, most. blessed of the blessed, most mighty of rulers’.’ 
His power ‘knows no superior, nor is any one enthroned 
above him; swifter than speech is the accomplishment of his 
purpose’.” He ‘holds for ever the balance of the scales: 
nothing comes to mortal man but by the will of Zeus*.’ ‘Zeus 
is sky, and earth, and heaven; Zeus is all things, yea, greater 
than all things*.’ His power, though invisible, is omnipotent 
and omnipresent. ‘Dark and shadowy,’ it is said, ‘are the 
pathways of his counsels, and difficult to see. From their high- 
towering hopes he hurleth down to destruction the race of men. 
Yet setteth he no forces in array, all his works are effortless. 
Seated on holiest throne, from thence, unknown to us, he 
bringeth his will to pass*.’ 

This noble conception of Zeus, it cannot be denied, is scarcely 
consistent with the character which he bears in Greek mytho- 
logy, or with the actions which he sometimes performs even 
in Aeschylus himself. Hence some critics have been led to 
imagine that there is in Aeschylus a double Zeus—the ordinary 
god of the polytheistic religion, and the one omnipotent deity 
in whom he really believed. They suppose that he had no 
genuine faith in the credibility of the popular legends, but 
merely used them as a setting for his tragedies; and that his 
own convictions were of a more philosophical type, and are 
seen occasionally in such passages as those above quoted °, 

This theory, however, though not without a certain plausi- 


1 Suppl. 524-526. 

* Ibid. 595-599. 

5 Ibid. 822-824. 

* Frag. 70 Zevs éorw aidfp, Zeds dt 
Yi, Zeds 8° ovpavds, | Ze’s ro 7a wdvra, 
xar TavS bréprepov. The authenticity 
of these remarkable lines, which had 
previously been doubted, has been 
proved in recent times by the discovery 


at Herculaneum of Philodemus’ work 
mept evoeBeias, in which they are quoted 
as from the Heliades of Aeschylus. See 
Nauck’s Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 24, 

5 Suppl. 85-95. 

° This view is maintained by Her- 
mann, Op. 8. 144 foll., and controverted 
by Schoemann, Op. 3 (Vindiciae Iovis 
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bility, is open to serious objections. In the first place it seems 
to be most improbable that there was any clear distinction in 
the mind of Aeschylus between the Zeus of the legends, and 
the higher Zeus of his own imagination. In his descriptions 
of the deity the loftiest conceptions are closely intermingled 
with fabulous traditions. Though Zeus is invoked as ‘king of 
kings, and mightiest of rulers,’ he appears in the very next lines 
as ‘lover of Io and ancestor of Danaus.’ While addressed in 
glowing language as the lord of the universe, he is entitled at 
the same time successor of Uranus and Cronus*. Inconsistencies 
of this kind were the natural result of the endeavour to reconcile 
legend with philosophy. 

Further than this, the general impression produced by the 
plays of Aeschylus is unfavourable to the supposition that he 
was simply using the old legends for poetical purposes. The 


earnestness with which he inculcates reverence towards the _ 


gods of tradition, and the anxiety which he shows to remove all 
stumbling-blocks from the old mythology, seem inconsistent 
with the indifference of a sceptic®. Not that we are bound to 
assume, on this account, that he accepted with unhesitating 
faith the whole circle of the legends. Much, no doubt, he 
regarded as uncertain, much as false. Even the name ‘Zeus’ 
was to him a mere convention‘. Like Pindar, he felt himself 
at liberty to reject what was hateful and improbable. But the 
ancient mythical gods were more to him than mere types and 
abstractions ; and though their names might be uncertain, and 
their deeds distorted by tradition, he seems to have felt no 
doubt in his heart that they were real and potent divinities. 


* Suppl. 524-537. 

2 Agam. 160-178. 

3 Thus the destruction of the Persian 
army is represented as the result of their 
sacrilegious acts (Pers. 809-814). The 
Greeks will have a safe return from 
Troy, if they reverence the gods and 
temples of the captured city (Agam. 
338-340). In Eum. 640-646 there is 
an attempt to soften down the incon- 
sistency between the justice of Zeus and 


his treatment of his father Cronus. In 
Eum. 1-8 it is explained that the ac- 
cession of Apollo to the prophetic throne 
at Delphi was not the result of violence, 
but of peaceful agreement with the old 
gods. 

4 Agam. 160-163 Ze’s, doris mor’ 
éoriv, ei 768 adtg opldov KEKANLEVY, | 
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Zeus, then, in the conception of Aeschylus, is the ruler of all 
created things. But he is not a capricious monarch, swayed 
by casual passions, like the Zeus of Homer. To act with 
injustice is impossible to him; he is ‘constrained’ never to 
assist transgressors’. There is a universal law of justice, 
a moral ordinance governing the whole world, to which even 
he must submit. This law is called by different names—Fate, 
Destiny, Justice, Necessity’; but under these various terms 
the same all-embracing rule is denoted, as many passages will 
prove. Thus Fate is said to ‘whet the blade of Justice’; 
Destiny ‘forges for Justice her sword’; the Fates ‘guide the 
helm of Necessity*.’ The special instruments by which, in the 
case of the more heinous offences, this law of strict justice is 
enforced are the Furies, the daughters of Night*. These 
dread goddesses of the underworld, in whom the spirit of 
vengeance is personified, derive their functions from Fate? ; 
whence they are called, in mythical fashion, the sisters of the 
Fates®. Their mission is to pursue criminals, and crush them 
with misery and misfortune’. Their aspect is loathsome and 
horrible, so as to strike terror into the guilty soul. 

But while the Furies are the subordinate instruments of 
vengeance, the general administration of the laws of Justice 
and Destiny is in the hands of Zeus. This point is clearly 
emphasised by Aeschylus. It is Zeus who sends the Furies 
on their errands®. Justice is the virgin daughter of Zeus’. 
Zeus ‘guides by ancient rule the courses of Destiny”.’ No 
man can ‘escape from Destiny, or transgress the mighty in- 
exorable will of Zeus". The chorus in the Choephori implore 
‘the all-powerful Fates to accomplish, with the aid of Zeus, the 
ends of Justice.’ The function, then, of Zeus, as omnipotent 
ruler, is to govern the world in accordance with that law of 


1 Choeph. 957 Kpareirar 5€ mws 70 § Ibid. 961. 


Oelov 70 pr) | bmoupyeiv Kaxois. 7 Ibid. 334-340. 

2 Moipa, Aloa, Aixn, ’Avayrn. 8 Agam. 747. 

3 Agam. 135-136. Choeph. 646, 647. ® Sept. 662. Choeph. 949. 
Prom. 515, 516. 10 Suppl. 673. 

4 Eum, 508-515, 11 Tbid. 1048, 1049. 
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Justice which has been ordained by Fate and Necessity as 
the established order of the universe. It is true that in the 
Prometheus his position is represented in a somewhat different 
light, and that he is there depicted as subject to the decrees 
of Fate, and ignorant of their tenor. But the description 
of Zeus, as given in the Prometheus, is altogether exceptional 
in this as well as in other respects; and the matter will be 
discussed more fully later on, when we come to the con- 
sideration of the individual plays. 

The relation between Zeus and the Furies, as the adminis- 
trators of justice, deserves more special notice. The Furies, 
and the gods of the underworld generally, belong to an earlier 
order of deities, and represent that inexorable spirit of justice 
which executes to the full the strict letter of the law, regardless 
of other considerations. They are relentless and incapable of 
compassion. Zeus and the Olympian gods, on the other hand, 
are of more recent origin, and their character is less severe, 
the justice which they administer being tempered with equity. 
The supremacy of Zeus, therefore, denotes the supremacy of 
the spirit over the letter, and of equity over law; and it is 
the constant object of Aeschylus to reconcile these two opposing 
forces, and to explain away the stories of conflict between the 
- gods of Olympus and the gods of the underworld; to show, 
in other words, that the system of the universe is harmonious 
and consistent in all its parts’. 

Such being the scheme of divine government, as conceived 
by Aeschylus, in which the laws of eternal justice are adminis- 
tered by an all-powerful deity, it follows that injustice can never 
prosper, and that the punishment of sin is certain and inevitable. 
This doctrine was not a new one among the Greeks; it appears 
in Homer, and Hesiod, and other poets of an early date. But 
there is no Greek writer by whom it is brought forward with such 
persistency, and emphasised with such vigour and intensity, 
as by Aeschylus. It forms the basis of all his dramas. The 
inexorable character of the divine justice, and the certainty 


1 The whole of the Eumenides is an illustration of the statements in the above 
paragraph. 
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of the retribution which follows crime, are themes on which he 
is never weary of dilating, with an energy and splendour of 
diction which recall the utterances of the Hebrew prophets. 
‘Impious,’ he says, ‘are the thoughts of those who declare that 
the gods pay no heed to the sins of evil-doers’.’ ‘As long as 
Zeus remains seated on his throne, the wicked shall suffer’.’ 
‘Whosoever commits all manner of transgressions, and swerves 
from right, he perforce in time shall lower sail, when trouble 
has overtaken him, and his yard-arms are breaking. Then he 
calls in his trouble to those who heed him not, and strives in 
vain amid the surge. And God laughs at the man of fiery 
heart, who boasted that no evil should come nigh him, when he 
sees him worn with inextricable woes, and ever failing to 
round the perilous promontory. And he perishes for ever, 
unwept, unseen, wrecking his former bliss on the shoals of 
justice ’.’ 

Nor is the punishment of crime confined to the person of the 
criminal; the vengeance of heaven extends still further, and 
falls upon innocent victims, visiting the sins of the father upon 
the children even to distant generations. When guilt has been 
once incurred, a curse descends upon the family of the offender, 
and infects it with an hereditary taint’. An Avenging Spirit is 
ever on the watch, and drives it on to fresh acts of wickedness °. 
One crime begets another, until the history of the race becomes 
a long record of evil and disastrous deeds. 

This notion of an ancestral curse, which expresses in mytho- 
logical form the belief in the remote and incalculable effects of sin, 
was likewise one of great antiquity among the Greeks, and was 
embodied in many of their ancient legends. It is employed by 
Aeschylus as the groundwork of several of his extant tragedies ; 
and the mysterious working of the curse, as it descends from 
father to son, and blights the happiness of one generation after 
another, is painted in dark and terrible colours. A doctrine of 


1 Agam. 369-373. Oidimov 7 ’Apd. Choeph. 406. 

2 Thid. 1563, 1564. 5 Agam. 1501 6 maAatds Spipds ddd- 
8 Eum. 553-565. oTwp. 
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this kind, like the somewhat similar modern theory of the 
transmission of hereditary qualities, if pushed to extremes, 
could only end in fatalism and despair; and it has often been 
supposed that such is in reality the creed of Aeschylus, and 
that mankind are represented in his tragedies as the sport of 
a blind and capricious Destiny, which sweeps innocent and 
guilty into the same net. But Aeschylus had far too profound 
a conviction of the justice of Providence to acquiesce in dogmas 
of such a hopeless character. He is careful to warn us against 
this very conclusion, and to soften and modify the fatalistic 
rigour of the old belief. While recognising the baneful effects | 
of sin even upon remote victims, he never doubts the freedom of 
man’s will, or his power to avert calamity by keeping his hands 
free from evil. When a curse is upon a family, it predisposes 
them to crime; but there is no actual compulsion. It is their 
own vicious inclinations, combining with the promptings of the 
Avenging Spirit, which bring the curse into operation, and 
cause the evil to be perpetrated. This point is clearly brought 
forward in the conversation between Clytaemnestra and the 
chorus, after the murder of Agamemnon. Clytaemnestra pleads 
that it is not she, but the Avenger, that has done the deed. 
The chorus reject the plea with indignation. ‘Who,’ they 
reply, ‘ will bear witness that thou art guiltless of this murder ? 
Yet the Avenger might help thee to accomplish it +s 

In this reflexion of the chorus we have a definite statement 
of the opinion of Aeschylus, that the effect of hereditary guilt 
in a family was not so irresistible as to crush the free-will of its 
members, or to absolve them from responsibility. The same 
truth is enforced in the plots of his tragedies. There is 
a curse upon the house of Oedipus, which eventually leads the 
two brothers, Eteocles and Polyneices, to their ruin. But they 
are neither of them guiltless; they bring the curse upon them- 
selves through their own conduct, the one allowing his better 
judgement to be overborne by fraternal hatred, the other waging 


impious war against his native country. So too with the house 
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of Atreus. Clytaemnestra is an adulteress, and Agamemnon 
sacrifices the life of his daughter for ambitious purposes. Orestes 
alone is pure in his motives, and when he slays his mother, per- 
forms the deed as an act of strict justice, after long hesitation, at 
the express bidding of the oracle. Hence in his person the curse 
is expiated, and the family henceforth relieved from its calamities. 

It is only guilt, therefore, which is punished by heaven; 
innocence and justice, on the other hand, are protected and 
rewarded. ‘Zeus inclines the scales on either side, sending 
evil to the wicked, good to the just’... The Furies ‘visit not 
the man of clean hands; he passes his life unscathed?.’ The 
old Greek opinion, that the gods look with envy’upon the good 
fortune of men, and delight in visiting excessive prosperity 
with reverses, apart from the question of guilt or innocence, is 
expressly repudiated by Aeschylus*. ‘It is an old saying,’ he 
declares, ;‘that much prosperity begets misfortune. I hold 
a creed far apart from this. It is the impious deed which 
brings forth an offspring of woe, like its parent stock. But 
the house that loves justice shall flourish from generation to 
generation ‘.’ Yet he admits that wealth and prosperity are 
dangerous, often leading men into insolence and pride®. From 
pride comes delusion, ‘the black irresistible deity,’ and takes 
possession of the soul, uprooting the moral sense, and alluring 
the victim with seductive wiles into the meshes of calamity °. 
For such a man the only remedy is the discipline of adversity, 
which may restore him to a better frame of mind. For Zeus 
has appointed that ‘ suffering should bring instruction,’ and it is 
“a good thing to be taught wisdom by misfortune’.’ 


1 Suppl. 402-404. jealousy of heaven. Cp. Pers. 361, 362 
* Eum, 313-315. 6 & ebOds ds reovcev, od Evvels doddr | 
* Cp. Herod. 7..10 gudéer yap 6 eds "EdAnvos dvdpds 058 rdv Ocdv pOdvov. 
7a tmepéxovra mavra kodovew, and the The words of Agamemnon, on his arrival 
story about Polycrates of Samos. at the palace, also reflect the popular 
* Agam. 950-962. These lines express belief (Agam. 923, 924 év mowidois Be 
the real sentiments of Aeschylus. But  @vyrdv dvra KéAAcow | Baivey enor pey 
in the Persae he makes the Persian ovdapas dved pdBov). 
messenger use the ordinary popular 5 Agam. 377-384, 470. 
language on the subject, and attribute 6 Tbid. 770. Pers. 97. 
the disasters of his countrymen to the 7 Agam. 176, 249. ‘Eum. 520. 
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Lastly, as to the question of a future state. In the time of 
Aeschylus the old. Homeric conception of the obscure and 
comfortless existence of the soul after death had been expanded, 
by the teachers of the Orphic school, into a definite creed con- 
cerning a future world of rewards and punishments. But this 
belief was confined to the sects of the initiated, and never 
appears to have formed a part of the ordinary Greek religion. 
Aeschylus, indeed, refers to it on three or four occasions, but 
only in a partial and incomplete manner. He holds out no 
prospect of future reward to the virtuous, all the blessings 
which he promises being confined to the present existence. His | 
punishments, too, are mostly of the same kind; and though he 
sometimes speaks of the dead as still exposed to torment, yet 
in one of these places he mentions the belief as a report current 
among mankind, rather than as a conviction of his own’. 
Otherwise his description of the souls of the departed is in 
accordance with the ordinary superstition. Their existence is 
still dark and shadowy, as in Homer, and the feeling by which 
they are chiefly animated is a craving for vengeance upon those 
who may have injured them on earth. Thus Clytaemnestra 
is taunted by the other inhabitants of Hades because her 
murder is still unexpiated; and the chorus remind Orestes 
that ‘the ravenous jaws of the funeral fire consume not the 
spirit of the dead,’ but that he still cries for vengeance from 
beneath the ground*. Even this dim belief in a future state 
may have been introduced from dramatic necessity, and as 
forming an integral part of the legend, rather than from personal 
conviction ; since in one of his fragments he enunciates the 
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opinion that all things are indifferent to the dead, and that they 
feel neither pleasure nor pain’.’ 


§ 7. The Trilogy and Tetralogy. 


According to the regulations of the Athenian theatre, every 
poet who competed at the City Dionysia had‘to exhibit three 
tragedies and a satyric drama, the four plays being performed 
in succession in the course of the same day. This practice, 
though originally a mere matter of external convenience, was 
utilised by Aeschylus in a manner characteristic of his genius’. 
| While previous poets had treated their four plays as isolated 
\compositions, Aeschylus conceived the notion of combining 
\them into a single whole, and of making his three tragedies 
represent three successive stages in some great tragic story, 
while the satyric drama brought the performance to a con- 
clusion with a humorous scene out of the same legend. Hence 
the origin of trilogies and tetralogies. When the three 
tragedies were united by community of subject into a single 
composition, they were called a ‘trilogy’; when the satyric 
play also treated of the same events, the group of four dramas 
was called a ‘tetralogy *.’ 

For a poet such as Aeschylus the new style of composition 
had many advantages. The lesson which he most desired to 
impress upon his audience was the disastrous effect of sin, 
not only upon the sinner himself, but also upon his remote 
descendants. Now it was impossible, in the brief compass of 
an ancient tragedy, to exhibit this idea effectively, or to trace 
the results of a crime from beginning to end. The trilogy 


1 Frag. 266 «ai rods Oavévras «i OAs amount of certainty. 
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* There is no direct evidence that 
the system of tetralogies was invented 
by Aeschylus. But the system is so 
peculiarly akin to his genius, and so 
little in harmony with what we know 
of the pre-Aeschylean drama, that it 
may be ascribed to him with a fair 


5 The terms ‘ trilogy’ and ‘ tetralogy” 
were not apparently applied to any 
group of three or four plays produced 
by the same poet at the same festival, 
but only to those groups which dealt 
with a single subject. The general term 
for a series of plays exhibited by one 
poet at the same time was d:dacKadia. 
See Attic Theatre, p. 21. 
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supplied him with the desired opportunity, enabling him to 
extend his range, to cover long periods of time, and to display 
in consecutive dramas the abiding influence of the ancestral 
curse. 

Of the various tetralogies which Aeschylus may be supposed 
to have written, only three are known with absolute certainty. 
The Oedipodeia traced the calamities of the house of Oedipus 
from the original crime of Laius down to the fratricidal combat 
between the brothers’. The subject of the Lycurgeia was the 
entrance of Dionysus into Thrace, the opposition which he 
encountered at the hands of Lycurgus, and the final establish- 
ment of his worship?» The Oresteia dealt with the gloomy 
history of the house of Pelops*. In addition to these three 
tetralogies it is probable, though not certain, that the legends 
about Hector, Ajax, Prometheus, and the daughters of Danaus, 
were treated in trilogic form*, Further than this we cannot go. 
Though the Phineus, Persae, Glaucus, and satyric Prometheus 
are known to have been exhibited at the same festival, it is 
difficult to believe that they formed a tetralogy, or to trace any 
plausible ground of connexion between plays of such varied 
contents®. 

The above examples, though limited in number, are sufficient 
to show that the trilogy was a pliant and flexible form of art, 
and capable of much variety of treatment. The connexion 
between the parts could be tightened or relaxed at will. The 
three tragedies might depend so closely on one another as to 
resemble three successive acts in the same play; or their 


1 Argum. Aesch. Septem, évixa Aatw, 
Oidinob:, ‘Era én OnBas, Spryy! carv- 
pen. 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 135 77 
rerpadoylav Aéyer Auxoupylay: “Héwvods, 
Bacoapidas, Neavioxous, Aveotpyov Tov 
oarupiKov. 

3 Argum. Aesch. Agam. mp@ros Ai- 
oXVA0s Ayapeuvor, Xonpdpas, Eipeviot, 
Tpwret catupko. 

4 These trilogies were probably com- 
posed as follows :—(1) Ipopndeds deopw- 
Ts, Tpopndeds Avdpevos, Tpopndeds mup- 


popos, (2) Mupyddves, Nypetdes,”Extopos 
Avtpa, (3) “Omdkev Kpiows, Opiocat, 
Sadrapivia, (4) “Ineribes, Aavatdes, Ai- 
ydémriot. For the evidence on the subject 
see Nauck’s Trag.Graec. Fragmenta, and 
also the notices about the Prometheus 
and the Supplices in the next section. 

5 Argum. Aesch, Pers., AicxvAos évira 
dwel, Mépoas, TAavew, pope’. See 
p- 103, note 2. The Prometheus here 
mentioned was the Ivpsaevs, a satyric 
play. See Nauck, pp. 62 and 68. 
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mutual relationship might be more distant and general, like that 
between the first and second parts of Henry the Fourth. In 
the Oedipodeia, for example, there was a wide interval of time 
between the separate portions, and the trilogy as a whole 
lacked artistic completeness, being brought to a conclusion 
while the curse was still unexpiated, and further disasters were 
in store’. In the Oresteia, on the other hand, the intervals 
are far less considerable, and the plot reaches a satisfactory 
termination in the acquittal of Orestes. In the Lycurgeia the 
connexion appears to have been closer still, the action moving 
_on rapidly from play to play, as in a single drama®. Again, 
the different sections of a trilogy, though connécted in subject, 
might be complete and perfect in themselves; or they might 
derive a large part of their significance from that which 
succeeded or went before. Thus the Agamemnon, even when 
taken alone, is intelligible throughout ; while the meaning of 
the Prometheus has been much obscured by the loss of the 
continuation *. 

It is useless, therefore, as these examples show, to endeavour 
to lay down fixed and invariable rules concerning the method 
of trilogic composition, or to seek for uniformity of type in 
productions which admitted of so much diversity. The earlier 
critics, taking the Oresteia as their model, evolved many 
fanciful theories on this subject. According to some, there was 
a regular system in the combination of the three plays, action 
predominating in the first, music in the second, and scenic 
illusion in the third, so that the minds and ears and eyes of the 
audience might be successively gratified*. Others contended 


that the interest in the third play was always of a mythical and 


speculative kind®. 


1 See the notice of the Septem in the 
next section. 

2 See Hermann, Op. 5. 3-30. The 
course of the trilogy seems to have been 
as follows. The Edoni contained the 
invasion of Thrace by Dionysus, and 
his defeat and the capture of his train 
by Lycurgus. In the Bassarides the 
Bacchae were released again, and put 


These notions, however, and others of the 


Orpheus to death. In the Neanisci the 
worship of Dionysus was finally estab- 
lished, and Lycurgus paid the penalty 
for his impiety by death. 

8 On this point see the notice of the 
Prometheus in the next section. 

4 Hermann, Op. 2, p. 311 foll. 

5 Miiller, Dissertation on the En- 
menides, p. 212. 
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same sort, depend on the mistaken hypothesis that every 
trilogy was constructed in the same fashion as the Oresteia, 
and make no allowance for possible deviations. Hence, though 
widely accepted in former times, they are now generally 
abandoned. 

Though the form of the tetralogy was a favourite with 
Aeschylus, there is no reason to suppose that it was employed 
by him in all his dramatic exhibitions. His earliest plays were 
probably written, like those of his predecessors, without any 
attempt at mutual connexion; and even in later times, as we 
see from the Persae, the new method was occasionally aban- 
doned. This view is further confirmed by the titles of the lost 
dramas, several of which, such as the Sisyphus, the Ixion, and 
the Atalanta, appear to occupy an isolated position, and hardly 
admit of being arranged in combinations. It is possible, too, 
that on certain occasions the system might be adopted only to 
a partial extent. A trilogy might conclude with a satyric play 
on a different subject, as'seems to have been the case with 
the Promethean series’. Again, if the nature of the legend 
suggested such a course, two of the tragedies might be written 
in connexion, while the third stood by itself. Thus the Mysians 
and the Telephus, the Lemnians and the Philoctetes, are 
instances of pairs of tragedies for which no third drama can be 
suggested from the other titles on the list. Owing, then, to this 
uncertainty as to the practice of Aeschylus, it is dangerous to 
assume the existence of any tetralogy beyond those for which 
there is some direct evidence; and the various attempts which 
have been made to combine the whole of the lost plays into 
connected groups are obviously of very little value’. 


§ 8. The Extant Plays. 


The seven extant tragedies of Aeschylus owe their preserva- 
tion to the fact of their having been chosen, at a remote period, 


1 No satyric play is mentioned in to have belonged to another combi- 
connexion with this trilogy. The Mpo- nation. See above, p. 97, note 5. 
pndeds Tupeaevs, which we should 2 Hermann, Op. (passim). Welcker, 
naturally suppose to have formed the Die Aeschylische Trilogie. 
concluding play of the series, is known 

H2 
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to serve as representative specimens for purposes of study and 
school instruction. The selection appears to have been made 
not later than the fifth century of the Christian era, when 
similar groups were also formed in the case of the other 
principal dramatists, seven plays being taken from Sophocles, 
nine from. Euripides, and eleven from Aristophanes’. The 
thirty-four dramas selected in this manner supplied the ordinary 
course of study during the Middle Ages, and were repro- 
duced in innumerable copies. But towards the close of the 
Byzantine epoch, with the general decline of literature, the 
list was considerably reduced in size, three plays from each 
dramatist being now considered sufficient’. The three chosen 
from Aeschylus were the Septem, the Persae, and the Pro- 
metheus; and this smaller group henceforth began to 
monopolise the attention of scholars, the Agamemnon and the 
Eumenides being read but rarely, while the Choephori and 
the Supplices were altogether neglected*. Owing to this 


1 The extant plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes, together 
with the nine plays of Euripides which 
were in general circulation during the 
Middle Ages, are all accompanied with 
brief scholia, compiled about the fifth 
century A.D. from the vast stores of 
Alexandrian learning. But it so happens 
that ten additional plays of Euripides 
have been preserved by the lucky survival 
of a couple of manuscripts. These ten 
plays, however, are without scholia of 
any kind. Hence it is reasonable to 
conclude that the remaining plays of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes 
were also without scholia; and that 
the attention of scholars had come to 
be confined, as early as the fifth 
century A. D., to the thirty-four selected 
plays. See Dindorf, Prefaces to Euri- 
pides and Aristophanes. 

* This is proved by the fact that while, 
in the case of the other plays, the old 
fifth-century scholia are little altered 
by the later Byzantines, the scholia of 
the three selected plays are expanded 


to immense bulk by additions and in- 
terpolations. The plays chosen were, 
from Sophocles, the Ajax, Electra, and 
Oedipus Rex; from Euripides, the 
Hecuba, Orestes, and Phoenissae; from 
Aristophanes, the Nubes, Ranae, and 
Plutus. 

Sittl (Griech. Lit. 3, p. 266) supposes 
that, in the case of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, the selection of three plays 
dates back as early as the fifth century. 
His reason is that Eugenius, a gram- 
marian of that date, wrote a metrical 
analysis of fifteen plays from the tragic 
poets (Suidas, v. Ev-yévios’ éypawe kwdo- 
petplay TOv pediK@v AicxvAov, Sodo- 
kX€ous Kal Bvpinidov, ard Spayarwv te’) ; 
and he assumes that the fifteen plays 
consisted of three from Aeschylus, three 
from Sophocles, and nine from Euri- 
pides. But the evidence is hardly con- 
clusive. Eugenius, as far as we know, 
may have commented on five plays from 
each poet. 

8 The old scholia of the Septem, 
Prometheus, and Persae are largely 
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cause the manuscripts of the first three plays are much more 
numerous than those of the other four, and their text has been | 
preserved in a more satisfactory condition. 

The principle by which the early scholars were guided, in 
their choice of representative dramas, is not always easy to 
discover ; but as far as Aeschylus is concerned, the selection 
has been more than usually judicious. The seven remaining 
tragedies illustrate in the most interesting manner the gradual 
development of his art. The Supplices provides us with 
a specimen of his earliest style, when tragedy was still more 
lyrical than dramatic ; the Persae and the Septem represent his 
middle period ; while the Prometheus and the Oresteia exhibit 
the culmination of his powers. The Oresteia, also, has 
a unique value as the sole surviving example of a trilogy, and 
forms the principal source of information concerning a mode 
of composition which would otherwise have been enveloped 
in obscurity. Moreover, the intrinsic beauty and greatness of 
the selected plays are no less conspicuous than their historical 
interest, and most of them appear to have been highly celebrated 
in antiquity. The Prometheus and the Choephori are among 
the few Aeschylean dramas mentioned in the Poetics; the fame 
of the Oresteia is proved by the lengthy criticisms in the 
Frogs; and the Persae and the Septem are expressly cited by 
Aristophanes as two of the finest tragedies of Aeschylus’. 


(1) Zhe Supplices. 


‘The Supplices is undoubtedly the earliest of the seven plays, 
though its exact date cannot be determined’. In all probability 


interpolated by the Byzantines; the Athens and Argos were entering into 
scholia of the Agamemnon and Eume- alliance. But this theory, which would 
nides only slightly, those of the Choe- make the Supplices one of the poet's 
phori and Supplices not at all. See latest works, cannot be seriously main- 


Dindorf, Praef. to Schol. Aesch. p. v. tained. The prominence of the chorus 
1 Aristot. Poet. ce. 4 & 18. Aristoph. throughout the play, the slightness of the 
Ran, 1021-1026, 1124-1176. dialogue, and the insignificance of the 


2 Miiller (Diss. on Eumenides, p. 84), second actor, are decisive on the point. 
having regard to the praise of Argos Mr. Tucker’s view (Introd. to Suppl. 
with which the play abounds, contended pp. xxi-xxiv) is much more probable. 
that it was written about 461, when He sees in the exaltation of Greeks over 
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it formed one of a group dealing with the flight of the fifty. 
daughters of Danaus, the pursuit by the fifty sons of Aegyptus, 
the enforced marriage, the murder of the bridegrooms, and 
the trial of Hypermnestra, who alone showed compassion upon 
her husband. But the constituent parts of the trilogy are not 
fully known. All that can be regarded as certain is that the 
Danaides also formed one of the series, that it came after the 
Supplices, and that it treated of the marriage’. Whether the 
third play was the Aegyptians or the Makers of the Bridal 
Chamber, is a matter for speculation’. It is also doubtful 
whether the Supplices was placed first or second in the com- 
bination. The fulness of the explanations at the commencement, 
of the play are in favour of the former view; but the absence,’ 
on the other hand, of any satisfactory reason for the horror. 
with which the maidens regarded marriage with their cousins, 
would appear to point to the existence of a preceding drama, in 
which this matter was more fully emphasised. 

The structure of the Supplices has been analysed in the 
previous chapter, and its archaic character explained*. In 
all other respects the play, in spite of its early date, reveals the 
powers of Aeschylus as already in their full maturity. The 
language is as splendid and picturesque, and the tone as 
impressive, as in any other drama. The prevailing motive, 
here as elsewhere, is the justice of the gods, and the downfall 
of insolence and impiety; and this depth of purpose is all the 
more remarkable, since the subject of the plot—the abhorrence 
of the fugitives for the proposed marriage—was not of a kind to 


Egyptians (cp. especially lines 952, 953) 
an exaltation of West over East, and 
supposes an allusion to the approaching 
invasion of the Persians. He would 
therefore assign the Supplices to about 
491 B.C. But as a matter of fact none 
of the references in the play are suf- 
ficiently distinct to serve as marks of 
date. 

~) Strabo’s quotation (5. p. 221), 
Aioxvaos ... & “Inéttaw 4 Aavaton, 
seems to show that the two plays were 
connected, ‘The lines in one of the 


fragments of the Danaides (éws éyeipw 
Tpevpevets Tos Vuupious|vd poor Oévrwy(?) 
aiy xdpos te kat xdpas, Nauck, p. 15) 
apparently refer to the marriage of the 
cousins, 

2 Alyimrio, Oadraporow!. Nothing 
is known about the contents of these 
two plays, either of which, to judge 
from the titles, might have been the 
third in the trilogy. On the whole 
question see Hermann, Op. 2, pp. 319— 
336. 

3 See above, p. 35. 
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naturally suggest such treatment. As a dramatic composition, 
the effectiveness of the tragedy lies, not so much in the 
dialogue, as in the long choral odes, with their vivid picture 
of the emotions of the suppliant maidens, clinging to the altar 
for protection, and now holding out their hands in prayer to the 
gods, now shrinking in terror before the threats of the herald, 
now pouring out their gratitude to the king of Argos. 


(2) The Persae. 


The Persae, the next in date of the seven plays, is the only 
surviving Greek tragedy which treats of a non-mythical subject. 
It was exhibited in 472, nearly seven years after the final defeat 
of the Persians, whose overthrow it celebrates’, Though pro- 
duced, after the usual fashion, along with three other plays, 
it appears to have been unconnected with the rest in point 
of contents?, Aristophanes cites an incident from the Persae 
which is not to be found in the present text; and this fact has 
led some critics to suggest that there were two versions of the 
play, the one from which Aristophanes quotes being that per- 
formed at Syracuse by the request of Hieron. But the rival 


1 Argum. Pers. Aristophanes seems appears in some editions, was added 
to imply that the Persae came after the by a later hand. If we assume that 
Septem (Ran. 1026 era Siddgas Mépoas the TAatxos Morneds (i.e. the Glaucus 
pera rodro). But this is probablymere of Potniae who was torn to pieces by 
carelessness. his own mares) is meant, it is difficult » 

2 Argum. Pers. AloxvAos évixa Give, to conceive any possible connexion 
Mépoas, TAatvew, Tpopndet. Welcker between this play and the Persae. 
(Trilogie, p. 470 foll.) tries to make a Welcker, however, assumes that the 
trilogy out of the first three plays, based TAad«os Idy7ios (i.e. Glaucus the sea 
on the great conflict between Greeks god) is denoted; and from the fact that 
and barbarians. He suggests that in Himera of Sicily-is mentioned in one of 
the Phineus the Argonauts were enter- _ the fragments, he infers that the god 
tained by king Phineus, who told them Glaucus, in the course of the play, gave 
about the coming Trojan war, and an account of some visit to Sicily, 
other causes of collision between East during which he had been a witness of 
and West. But there is nothing inthe the battle between Gelon and the 
fragments of the Phineus to support Carthaginians at Himera, But the 
this view. As for the Glaucus of the whole theory depends upon a series of 
didascalia, it is uncertain whether the conjectures and- assumptions ; and this 
TAadxos Tévrios or the Aavxos Horveds mixture of legend and history is per- 
is intended. The original text has haps hardly in the manner of Greek 
merely TAados, and Mornevs, which tragedy. 
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opinion is perhaps more probable, that there was only a single 
version, and that Aristophanes was somewhat confused in his 
recollections *. 

In no work of Aeschylus is the grandeur of his mind more 
strikingly revealed. In the hands of an ordinary poet the play 
might easily have been converted into a merexmanifestation of 
national pride. But the Persae is pitched in a higher key. 
The tone is one, not of triumph, but of solemn warning, 
addressed to victors as well as vanquished. The truth con- 
tinually enforced is the certainty of the retribution which awaits 
the oppressor. In the great history of the Persian War, that 
which strikes the imagination of Aeschylus is, not so much the 
struggle. of liberty against despotism, or of Greek against 
barbarian, as the spectacle of divine justice humbling the pride 
of nations. To him, as to the old Hebrew prophets, history is 
a revelation of the will of providence; and the ruin of armies, 
and the overthrow of nations, are but examples of the handiwork 
of God. 

The purpose of the tragedy, then, is essentially a moral one: 
the glory and triumph of the Greeks are only incidentally 
displayed. At the same time no device can be conceived, 
which would have placed the victory of the Greeks in a clearer 
light than the device adopted by Aeschylus. In laying the 
scene in Persia he made his countrymen the witnesses, as it 
were, of the ruin and degradation of their adversaries; and 
it is easy to imagine the emotions which such a performance 
must have excited in the minds of the Athenian audience. 
Most of them had taken an active part in the great events 
described. In the drama which was now unfolded before 
their eyes they saw their enemies receiving, in abject despair, 
the successive tidings of calamity; they heard the stately 
narrative of those life and death struggles from which they 
had just emerged ; and they beheld the actual workings of that 


* Aristoph. Ran. 1028 éydpnv yotv, improbably be regarded as an inaccurate 
jin’ danyyédOn wept Aapelov reOveros, recollection of the appearance of Darius’ 
| é xopos 5° ebOds ra xeip’ dd ovyKpodcas ghost in the existing Persae. See Schol. 
cimev iavot, The passage may not ad loc. 
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oppressive despotism from which they themselves had nar- 
cehmigy escaped. A spectacle of this kind must have gone to 
their hearts with a directness which no legend could hope 
to equal. 

It has often been observed that no individual Greek is 
mentioned by name in the course of the play. The omission 
is remarkable, and was due, not so much to the fear of exciting 
jealousy and party feeling, as to the desire of avoiding every- 
thing familiar, and of imparting a sort of mysterious dignity to 
the tragedy, by confining it to strange scenes and distant 
peoples. The usual occupants of the tragic stage being gods 
and heroes, when a poet ventured to descend from this ideal 
region into the atmosphere of ordinary life, it was necessary to 
retain as much as possible of the accustomed splendour in the 
performance. This result might be attained, in part, by the 
exclusion of familiar names and places, and the selection of 
things marvellous and unknown. As Racine observes, the 
effect upon the general public is much the same, whether the 
action of a play be separated from present surroundings by 
a thousand years, or by a thousand leagues’. To some such 
feeling is to be ascribed that air of remoteness from everyday 
life which pervades the Persae. 

The sense of strangeness is intensified by the local colouring 
given to the play. Many instances are to be found. Long 
enumerations of Persian names, and barbarous exclamations of 
sorrow, are of frequent occurrence®. The chorus of elders 
address the queen with oriental adulation as ‘wife and mother 
of a god*’; and are so terrified by the sight of Darius, that they 
dare not look in his face, or answer his questions‘. Atossa’s 
high-flown description of her libations—‘ drops from the flower- 
working bee, watery tricklings of virgin fountain, splendour of 
ancient vine, stainless draught of untamed mother ’_suggests 
the extravagance of oriental imagination’. The final scene, too, 
in which Xerxes and the chorus, amid wild and barbarous 


1 Préface de Bajazet, quoted by M. Cp. Schol. on 116 da: Tlepowedv Opnynya. 
Patin, Eschyle. p. 211. eePers. 157. 4 Ibid. 694-696. 
2 Pers. I-58, 302-330, 955-1001. 5 Tbid. 607-618. 
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music, abandon themselves to paroxysms of sorrow, is no doubt 
intended as a picture of Persian effeminacy’. Yet it is to be 
observed, at the same time, that Aeschylus, like Shakespeare, 
and most early poets, shows little regard for archaeological 
accuracy. The gods invoked by the Persians are the ordinary 
Greek gods, Zeus, Hermes, and Apollo’; a statue of Apollo 
stands, in Greek fashion, before the royal palace ; the offerings 
on the tomb of Darius are Greek, and not Persian *. 


(3) The Septem. 


The Septem was brought out in 467, five years after the 
Persae*. The subject of the trilogy to which it belonged was 
the ruin of the house of Laius, owing to the presence of an 
hereditary curse. In the Laius, the first of the three plays, the 
origin. of the evil was explained. Laius had been warned by 
the oracle at Delphi that ‘if he died without offspring he would 
preserve the city®’; but he impiously disregarded the com- 
mands of Apollo, begot a son called Oedipus, exposed him on 
Cithaeron, and so brought his family under the ban of heaven®*. 
In the Oedipus the results of his conduct began to be seen. 
Oedipus, now grown to manhood, had slain his father unawares, 
and become king of Thebes. On discovering his incestuous 
marriage with his mother, he put out his eyes in a fit of despair, 
and pronounced over his two sons, Eteocles and Polyneiceés, 
a fatal imprecation, ‘that they shall divide their inheritance with 
the sword in such a manner as to obtain equal shares’. This 
imprecation is fulfilled in the Septem. Eteocles, now ruler of 
Thebes, is attacked by Polyneices with an Argive host; the 
two brothers slay each other in battle; and the share of the 
inheritance which each of them obtains is a grave in Theban 
territory. 


* Pers. 908-1076. Cp. 937 Mapiav- ‘Enrd én @ABas, Spryyt oarupich. 


duvod Opnvntipos wépw iaxydv, 1054 5 Sept. 745-750. 

émB& Td Muacov. 6 Ibid. 741-752. Frag. Aesch. 122 
* Thid. 205, 532, 629, o15. (Nauck). 
% Ibid. 205, 607 foll. " Sept. 778-791, 907, 908. Frag. 


* Argum, Sept. €6:5ax0n ém @cayevidov — Aesch. 173 (Nauck). 
ddvymad: on! evita Aatw, Oidimod:, 
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The play would naturally conclude with the deaths of the two 
brothers. But an extra scene is appended, in which Antigone 
proclaims her resolve to defy the laws, and to bury Polyneices, 
in spite of the edict prohibiting his interment. Many critics 
regard this episode as a later interpolation, inserted in imitation 
of the Antigone of Sophocles; and contend that it not only 
spoils the conclusion of the trilogy, but is also shown to be 
spurious by the fact of its requiring three actors’. But there is 
nothing in the language of the scene to suggest the hand of an 
interpolator. And the difficulty about the actors is of little 
moment, since, even supposing that a third actor was as yet 
unknown, the part of Ismene might easily have been taken by 
one of those extra performers, who were frequently employed 
on the tragic stage®. There is also the fact that in Sophocles 
the prohibition of the burial comes from Creon, while in Aeschy- 
lus it comes from the people of Thebes; and this difference, 
though a mere matter of detail, is against the theory of Sopho- 
clean influence*. Moreover, the solemn dirge over the dead 
bodies, while thoroughly Aeschylean in style, was foreign 
to the taste of later generations, and is hardly likely to have 
been interpolated. 

Even on aesthetic grounds the scene may be defended. It is 
true that it interferes with the symmetrical construction of the 
trilogy, suggesting coming misfortunes, instead of rounding off 
the calamities of the past. But at the same time it affords 
a refreshing contrast to the preceding horrors. Up to this 
point the plot of the three tragedies had been a long record of 
sin and violence, ending with the unnatural hatred of the 
brothers. The courage and sisterly devotion of Antigone 
relieves the general darkness of the picture, and sheds a gleam 
of light over the final scene in the gloomy history of the 
family. 

The Septem is a good example of the transitional stage 


1 See, among others, Bergk, Griech. the third actor may have been known 
Lit. 3, p. 303- as early. as 467. On the extra per- 
3 The third actor was introduced by formers, or mapaxopyynpara, see Attic 
Sophocles, who began to exhibit in 468. Theatre, p. 212. 
Hence it is just possible that the use of 8 Sept. 1005, 1006. 
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between the old choral songs and the regular drama’. The 
greater portion of the tragedy is lyrical and descriptive. We 


are placed in the centre of a besieged city, and the air is full of 
rumours and alarms. Long choral dances exhibit the frantic 
terror of the women; while speeches and addresses, fired with 
warlike sentiment, explain the preparations*for attack and 
defence. Suddenly, when the performance is well advanced, 
we reach the point of dramatic interest, and the rest of the 
action is rapid and decisive. Eteocles announces his ominous 
resolve to confront his brother, and rushes forth to the combat. 
The news of the issue speedily arrives, the corpses of the two 
brothers are brought in, and the play ends with the lamentation 
of the sisters and the heroism of Antigone. 

A spirit of martial enthusiasm pervades the whole work, 
which was described by the ancients, and not without justice, 
as ‘full of the war-god’.’ The most celebrated scene is the 
one relating to the fourteen champions, which is constructed 
with as much symmetry of arrangement as a choral ode. As 
the messenger describes each Argive chieftain, Eteocles answers 
him, in a speech of almost equal length, with an account of the 
rival Theban hero ; and the pairs of speeches are concluded with 


a lyrical appeal from the chorus. 
sists of seven symmetrical parts. 


1 Such has hitherto been the opinion 
of every critic. Dr. Verrall, however, 
in the Introduction to his edition of the 
play, takes a different view, and regards 
the Septem as a remarkable example of 
skill in dramatic construction. He 
considers (Introd. p, xxxvii) that ‘for 
growth of interest up to the climax it 
has only one superior in ancient litera- 
ture, the plot of the Oedipus Tyrannus.’ 
The long central scene, in which the 
rival champions are described, and which 
has generally been regarded as epic 
rather than dramatic in tone, has, 
according to his view, an intense tragic 
significance, the point being that, as 
each pair of champions is successively 
told off, the audience perceive with 


Thus the whole episode con- 
It is essentially undramatic 


increasing horror that the final pair 
must inevitably consist of the two 
brothers, and that a fratricidal conflict 
must ensue. This theory is worked out 
by him with the greatest skill and in- 
genuity. But it may perhaps be objected 
(1) that if this had been the main motive 
of the scene, Aeschylus would have 
made it more apparent to the ordinary 
reader and spectator, (2) that in any 
case the descriptions of the champions 
are too long and elaborate for any 
dramatic purpose. Such appears to 
have been the opinion of Euripides: 
see the next page, note 1. 

2 Aristoph. Ran, 1021 “Apews peordr. 
Plut. Quaest. Symp. 7. 10. 
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in tone, and its improbability has been noticed by, Euripides, 
who points out the absurdity of such lengthy narratives when 
the enemy is at the very walls’. But it is a magnificent speci- 
men of descriptive power, and the splendour and incisiveness of 
the language redeem it from any charge of monotony. It 
appears to have been accompanied, like other narrative speeches 
in the Greek drama, by illustrative gesture on the part of the 
chorus; and it was probably in this scene that Telestes, the 
dancer of Aeschylus, obtained his celebrity, on account of 
the skill with which he depicted in dumb show the martial 
fury of the combatants *. 


(4) The Prometheus. 


Though the date of the Prometheus Bound is nowhere 
mentioned, the general structure of the play, in which the 
choral odes are completely overshadowed by the dialogue, 
proves that it came after the Septem, and was one of the poet’s 
latest works’. There is also little doubt that it formed part of 
a trilogy, along with Prometheus Unbound and Prometheus 
the Fire-Bringer*. The subject of the plot is the punishment 
of Prometheus for raising mankind from their brutish condition, 


1 Eur. Phoen. 749-752 Tafw Aoxayovs 
mpos mAdov, ws Eyes, | tzovs tooo 
modcpioow dvribels. | dvopa 8 éxdorov 
Sar piBiy TOAAR A€yetv, | EXOpav bw avdrois 
telxeow KaOnpevwy. Euripides avoids 
the difficulty by placing his description 
of the champions at the beginning of 
the play, in a scene between Antigone 
and the attendant, who view the Argive 
host from the top of a tower. 

2 Athen, p. 22 “Aptorokdfjs yoov 
gnow bri TedéaTns, 6 Aiaxvdrov épxnoTns, 
obtws Fv Texvitns, wore év TO dpxetabar 
rods ‘Entra énl @nBas pavepd mooa Ta 
maypara di dpynoews. See the Attic 
Theatre, p. 289. 

8 The reference to the eruption of 
Etna (ll. 366-372), which occurred in 
475 B.C., only shows that the Prome- 
theus was written after that date. If 
three actors were required in the opening 


scene, it would place the Prometheus at 
any rate after 468 B.C. But the part of 
Kparos may have been taken by a tapa- 
xopnynua (see Attic Theatre, p. 212). 
The style of the play is the only safe 
criterion of date. 

4 The Schol. on Prom. 511 (év yap 7 
ééfjs Spdwate AvVerar) proves that the 
TIpopndeds Avépevos followed the Aco- 
yarns. The Schol. on Prom. 94 (ror 
pupieTh* modverh, ev yap TO Tluppdpy 
rpeis pupiddas pyar de5éo0a airdv) would 
show that there was a connexion between 
the Iuppdpos and the Aeopdrns. It is 
true that in the Aeopwrns it is said that 
the imprisonment of Prometheus will 
last for thirteen generations, till the 
birth of Hercules (Prom. 774). But 
the rpeis pupiades of the Tluppépos may 
be merely a vague phrase for a long 
lapse of time, like pupieTns. 
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and teaching them the use of fire and various other arts, in 
defiance of the commands of Zeus. For this offence he is 
chained to a rock near the ocean, and finally plunged into 
the depths of Tartarus; but it is intimated, in the course of 
the drama, that he will eventually be delivered by a descendant 
of Io, and that Zeus will be compelled to consent to his release, 
in order to learn from him the secret of a certain danger by 
which he is threatened}. 

After the Prometheus Bound came the Prometheus Unbound, 
in which the liberation of the hero was accomplished. The 
scene, in this latter play, was laid in the Caucasus, where 
Prometheus again stood fixed to a rock, having been removed 
from Tartarus. The action commenced with the approach of 
a chorus of brother Titans, who came to condole with the 
victim, and to whom Prometheus related, in a long speech, the 
story of his sufferings, and of the vulture which gnawed his 
liver. Then Hercules appeared upon the scene, and after 
being told of the laborious wanderings which awaited him, 
shot the vulture and freed Prometheus. Zeus was informed of 
the danger of his intended marriage with Thetis, and his anger 
finally appeased®. From this brief summary, which may be 
gathered from the existing fragments, we see that the play had 
many points of similarity to the Prometheus Bound. The central 
figure in both dramas was Prometheus chained to a crag; the 
chorus of sympathetic Titans corresponded to the chorus of 
ocean nymphs; and the narrative of Hercules’ journey to the 
West served as a sort of pendant to Io’s wanderings in 
the East. 

The remaining play of the trilogy was Prometheus the Fire- 
Bringer. It used to be commonly supposed that this tragedy 
was the first of the series, and described the outbreak of the 
feud between Zeus and Prometheus. But the causes of the 
feud are explained in the Prometheus Bound with so much 
completeness, that it is scarcely conceivable that the same 
subject had already been treated in a previous play, It seems 


1 Prom, 755-775. 
* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. pp. 63-68. 
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more likely, therefore, that this Prometheus was the last of the 
group, and that it was a drama of local and patriotic interest, 
commemorating the introduction into Athens of the cultus of 
Prometheus the Fire-Bringer’. Prometheus was worshipped 
at Athens under this title with special reverence. There was 
-an annual torch-race in his honour; the mark of his footstep 
was shown on a rock in the Acropolis; and an altar in the 
temple of Pallas preserved the memory of his reconciliation 
with Hephaestus*, These various features of local religion 
might easily have been worked up into a grand concluding 
drama, similar to the final scene in the Eumenides, where the 
establishment of the Furies in their new home at Athens is 
also celebrated with patriotic pride. 
The great difficulty in the Prometheus Bound is to find any 
justification for the odious conduct of Zeus, and for the severity 
with which he punishes Prometheus on account of his services 
towards mankind. Not that it is necessary to suppose, with 
some scholars, that the people of Athens must have been 
shocked by such a representation. According to the popular 
belief the gods, though superior to men in strength and power, 
were swayed by the same passions and animosities ; and the 
picture of Zeus as a powerful despot, crushing all opposition to 
his will, in spite of the nobility of his victim, would scarcely 
have offended the religious conscience of an Athenian audience. 
The difficulty is to reconcile this conception of Zeus with the 
conception which prevails in the other plays of Aeschylus, 
where he is depicted as the personification of perfect justice. 
The critics generally agree in supposing that the mystery was 
solved in the later plays of the trilogy. But they differ in their 
views as to the nature of the solution. Some contend that the 
purpose of the whole composition was to portray, as in the 
Eumenides, the gradual triumph of new principles over old, 
and the victory of the mild Olympian gods over the rude earth- 


1 This theory was first developed by @as seems to show that the [uppdpos 
Westphal (Prolegomena zu Aeschylus was the /ast, and not the first, of the 
Tragédien, p. 207). Cp. Schol. Prom, series. 

94 &v ia TG Tluppdpw tpeis pupiddas 2 Paus. 1. 30. 2. Schol. Soph. Oed. 
gnot dedéa0a, where the tense of de5é- Col. 55. 
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born deities’. But there is no trace of any such feeling in the 
Prometheus Bound. On the contrary, Zeus is there the repre- 
sentative of brute force and selfish despotism; sympathy and 
humanity are the qualities of Prometheus. Others imagine 
that the scheme of the trilogy was to exhibit the gradual 
development of Zeus’ character. In the Prométheus Bound he 
is represented as a new ruler, setting at defiance the laws of 
universal justice, typified by Prometheus and the gods of the 
underworld; while the reconciliation effected in the following 
play was the result of the slow purification of his soul, brought 
about by the lapse of ages*. But here again we should have 
expected to find even in the first of the three dramas some 
glimpses into the motive of the whole trilogy, and some more 
plausible explanation of the attitude of Zeus. We should not 
have expected to find Prometheus so entirely in the right, and 
Zeus so entirely in the wrong. 

Perhaps the truth may be that even in the concluding plays 
there was no satisfactory solution of the difficulty. Aeschylus 
may have fallen into one of those inconsistencies to which he 
was often exposed, in his attempt to ennoble the ancient 
mythology. The story of Prometheus, resolute in self-devotion 
and unshaken by threats of vengeance, offered a splendid 
subject for tragedy. It is possible, therefore, that Aeschylus, 
attracted by this idea, threw his whole soul into the delineation 
of the heroic Titan, and, for the purpose of effective contrast, 
left Zeus as he found him in the legend, regardless of the 
inconsistency with his usual utterances about the supreme 
being. Other great writers have not always been successful 
in avoiding similar difficulties; and the despicable character 
attributed to Aeneas, in the course of his relations with Dido, 
naturally suggests itself as a parallel instance. But the best 
example of all is to be found in Milton. The republican poet, 
urged on by his dramatic sympathies and by his love of 
freedom and independence, has drawn the ‘unconquerable 
will’ of Satan, and his ‘courage never to submit or yield,’ 


1 E.g. K. O. Miiller, Greek Litera- 2 E.g, De Faye, Etude sur les idées 
ture, p. 328 foll, religieuses et morales d’ Aeschyle. 
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with so much force and enthusiasm, as’to disturb the ethical 
balance of his general scheme; and there is some justification 
for Shelley’s criticism, that Satan is the real hero of Paradise 
Lost*. 

In spite of these objections the Prometheus is one of the 
noblest works of Aeschylus. The central idea of the play— 
that of a god submitting of his own free will to ages of torment, 
in order to rescue mankind from their degradation—is a con- 
ception so sublime, and so alien to the usual spirit of Greek 
religion, that some of the early fathers perceived in it a dim 
presentiment of Christian doctrine». But the drama may be 
regarded from many points of view. It may be looked upon, 
not only as a noble example of self-sacrifice, but also as a type 
of man’s struggle against destiny, or of the conflict between 
liberty and oppression*®. It will affect different minds in dif- 
ferent ways ; and it would be hazardous to affirm that any one 
of these ideas was foreign to the purpose of Aeschylus. Hence 
it is unnecessary, with the older critics, to endeavour to 
define the motive of the composition in a single phrase‘. The 
great charm of the Prometheus Bound lies in its varied and 
perennial suggestiveness. 

The plot is simple in the extreme. Prometheus, bound to 
a rock, discourses about his sufferings with Oceanus and the 
ocean nymphs, refuses to reveal to Hermes the fatal secret of 
which he is possessed, and is finally plunged into an abyss 
beneath the earth. The thinness of the material is supple- 
mented by the introduction of Io, who comes in the course of 
her wanderings to the place where Prometheus is chained, tells 
him of her past adventures, and is informed of her future 
destiny. Her entrance upon the scene, though purely casual, 
is to some extent justified by her connexion with the plot, since 
it is one of her descendants who eventually liberates the 
prisoner. Moreover, the narratives delivered by herself and 


1 Preface to the Prometheus Unbound. p- 289 (edition of 1832). Passow, 


2 Tertull. Advers. Mare, 1.1 (quoted Opusc. p. 20. 
by Patin, Eschyle, p.-268). 4 For their various theories see Bern- 


3 Cp. Byron’s Prometheus; vol. x, hardy, Griech. Lit. 2. 2. p. 27% 
[ 
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Prometheus add lightness and variety to the general effect, 
and carry the mind away from gloomy surroundings into lands 
of romance and marvel. But the length to which they are 
protracted is a reminiscence of the old style of drama. 

In modern times the Prometheus has been the most widely 
popular, and the most frequently imitated, of all the plays of 
Aeschylus. Shelley published a continuation of it. Byron, 
besides composing a lyric on the subject, confessed, in one of 
his letters, that the Prometheus Bound had influenced every- 
thing he ever wrote’. Calderon was the author of an alle- 
gorical statue of Prometheus; and Goethe began a drama 
founded on that of Aeschylus, but left it unfinished. Other 
imitations by lesser poets are too numerous to mention za 


(5) The Oresteza. 


The Agamemnon, Choephori, and Eumenides were the last 
tragedies composed by Aeschylus, and were produced in 458, 
two years before his death, along with the satyric drama 
Proteus*. The tetralogy as a whole was called the Oresteia, 
a name which, whether due to Aeschylus or not, appears to 
have been in use at any rate as early as the time of Aristo- 


phanes‘. The contents of the Proteus are unknown, and its 


1 Byron’s Works, vol. iv, p.67: ‘Of prologue of the Choephori. Why this 


the Prometheus of Aeschylus I was 
passionately fond as a boy... . Indeed 
that and the Medea were the only ones, 
except the Seven before Thebes, which 
ever much pleased me. The Prome- 
theus, if not exactly in my plan (i.e. 
concerning Manfred), has always been 
so much in my head, that I can easily 
conceive its influence over all or any- 
thing that I have written,’ 

2 See Patin, Eschyle, pp. 303, 304. 

§ Argum. Aesch., Agam. 

4 Aristoph, Ran. 1119 «al pny én’ 
avTovds Tos MpoAdyous gov TpePopa. 
mpa@rov 5é por Tov é€ ’Opeareias Aéye. 
This passage presents some difficulty, 
because (1) there is no prologue to the 
’Opeoreia as a whole, and (2) that from 
which Aeschylus proceeds to quote is the 


latter should have been styled by 
Aristophanes the ‘prologue from the 
Oresteia’ is a puzzling question. Some 
critics suggest that the term ’Opeoreia 
was originally the name, not of the 
tetralogy, but of the Choephori, which 
dealt with the vengeance of Orestes. 
But (1) Aristotle’s Didascaliae} gave 
’Opeoreia as the name of the tetralogy : 
cp. Schol. Aristoph, Ran. 1124 rerpa- 
Aoylav pepovct Tv ’Opecreiay ai Arcdac- 
Kala, Ayapepvova, Xonpépovs, Eipevi- 
das, Tpwréa carupiedy. (2) There is 
another example in Aristophanes of a 
passage being cited from the tetralogy, 
instead of from the individual play, viz. 
Thesm. 135 €« Ths Avkoupyeias épécOa 
BovAopat, where the quotation which 
follows is from the Edoni, one of the 
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connexion with the preceding tragedies obscure; but it prob- 
ably dealt with the fortunes of Menelaus, the brother of Aga- 
memnon, and related the story of his detention on the coast 
of Egypt, and his rescue by the help of Proteus, the sea-god. 

The subject of the trilogy is one of those dark stories of 
hereditary guilt, of which the Septem has already supplied 
an example. Atreus had sown the first seeds of woe by his 
murder of the children of Thyestes; and Agamemnon, later 
on, had sacrificed the life of his daughter Iphigeneia to his 
own ambition. The results are unfolded in the Oresteia. 
Clytaemnestra, assisted by her paramour Aegisthus, murders 
Agamemnon, partly to conceal her adultery, partly in revenge 
for the loss of her daughter. The murderers are slain in turn 
by Orestes, who thus incurs the guilt of matricide. For this 
offence he is exposed to the vengeance of the Furies, who 
typify the workings of remorse, and by whom he is hunted 
from place to place, until at length he reaches Athens, where he 
finds release from his sufferings. 

The story is mentioned several times in Homer, but contains, 
as related by him, none of those subtler traits which appeared 
in later times, such as the mixture of motives in the case of 
Clytaemnestra, and the hesitation and remorse of Orestes. In 
Homer it is an ordinary tale of lust, murder, and laudable 
revenge. At a subsequent date it was treated at length by 
Stesichorus in his Oresteia, and by Agias in his Nosti, one of 
the poems of the Epic Cycle®. Little, however, is known as to 
the form which the legend assumed in these two narratives, 


tragedies of the Lycurgeia. (3) Though (Hesych. y. yovias), and Galen ascribes 
several hundred titles of Greek tragedies to the Mpopndeds Acopurns some lines 
have been preserved, there is not a from the Avdpevos (Frag. Aesch. 195 
single example of a title formed on the Nauck). 

analogy of ’Opeoreia, (4) Possibly the #, Ody 3, 35 foll.; 32 263) foll.;” 43 


form of the quotation was due to mere 521 foll. ; 11. 409 foll. 
carelessness. - By a somewhat similar 2 The Néoroc described the return of 


confusion passages in one of the later Agamemnon, and ee murder by 2 
plays of a tetralogy are occasionally taemnestra. The Opecrela, of aa ‘i 
quoted as though they occurred in the some fragments remain, dealt with the 
first. Thus Hesychius cites a word in vengeance and remorse of Orestes. 
the Choephori as from the Agamemnon 

I2 
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except that in Stesichorus the idea of Orestes’ remorse was 
now made prominent, and he was pursued by the avenging 
spirit of his mother’. Later on Pindar, in a passing reference, 
suggested that vengeance for the loss of Iphigeneia, and not 
mere lust, may have been the cause of Clytaemnestra’s crime’. 
Nothing further of importance can be ascertained concerning 
the early history of the legend. At the same time these brief 
notices are sufficient to show that it had already been to 
a certain extent developed and expanded, and its meaning 
intensified, even before the time of Aeschylus. 

But the depth of moral significance which it acquires in the 
hands of Aeschylus was essentially his own creation. Under 
his treatment it becomes one of the most solemn and impressive 
pictures of guilt and retribution which was ever painted by any 
poet. { One thought inspires the whole trilogy from first to 
last—the thought of the crimes which have been committed 
in the past, and of the blood which has been shed, and which 
still cries out unceasingly for vengeance: This recollection 
seems to haunt the very souls of the actors in the successive 
tragedies. It hangs like a dark cloud over the minds of the 
Theban elders, damps their joy at the news of the victory, and 
fills them with gloomy forebodings. \ It forms the constant 
burden of those odes in the Choephori, where the chorus justify 
the approaching act of retribution. It is never absent from the 
lips of the Furies, as they pursue Orestes with righteous 
chastisement. 

The Agamemnon has generally been regarded as the greatest of 
all Greek tragedies, though its structure is simple and unpreten- 
tious, and it possesses few of the qualities which constitute the 
attraction in a modern drama. The antique severity of the 
style is brought into prominent relief, if we compare it with 
the various imitations of modern authors*. In these latter 
works the interest centres mainly in the passions and the 
plot—in the struggles between love and honour which agitate 
the breast of Clytaemnestra, and in the sudden difficulties and 


1 Schol. Eur. Orest. 258. 2 Pyth. 11. 15 foll. 
3 E.g. Alfieri's Agamemnone. 
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counter-manceuvres which hinder the execution of the murder. 
In Aeschylus, on the other hand, there is no vacillation of 
motive, and the action, slight as it is, moves forward steadily 
and without hindrance to the inevitable conclusion. But the 
absence of all complexity in the conduct of the incidents is 
counterbalanced by the impressive solemnity of the tone, as the 
helpless victim draws closer and closer to his doom. Scene 
follows scene in an ascending scale of tragic intensity. The 
first note is struck by the guarded hints and allusions of the 
watchman. Then follow the reminiscences and apprehensions 
of the chorus, the dejected narratives of the herald, and the 
hollow and hypocritical greetings between Clytaemnestra and 
Agamemnon. In all these passages the sound of approaching 
calamity grows louder and louder, until at length it reaches its 
climax in the ravings of Cassandra, which foretell the commis- 
sion of the murder. 

The introduction of Cassandra, which gives occasion to the 
finest scene in the play, answers a double object. As an 
example of the insolence of Agamemnon, in bringing home 
his captive mistress before the very eyes of his wife, it lessens 
our sympathy with his misfortune, and fixes our attention on 
his guilt, in accordance with the moral purpose of the trilogy. 
At the same time the inspired utterances of the prophetess 
serve to recall to the minds of the audience those dark crimes 
of Atreus which were the primal source of the present evil. 
Another noticeable feature in the Agamemnon is the humorous 
scene which follows the murder. The sententious ineptitude 
of the old men, in the presence of the crisis, is one of those 
passages of semi-comedy with which Aeschylus occasionally 
relieves the tension of the feelings; and it may be compared 
with the speeches of the porter which precede the discovery of 
the murder in Macbeth, or with the bantering dialogue of the 
gentlemen after the death-scene in the Maid’s Tragedy. 

The Choephori contains the vengeance of Orestes, and the 
slaughter of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra. The latter part of 
the play, in which the deed is accomplished, displays more 
ingenuity of contrivance in the management of the incidents 
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than is usual in Aeschylus; and the deception practised by the 
nurse upon Aegisthus is the earliest example in Greek tragedy 
of anything resembling a modern plot’. But the first half 
is almost devoid of actign, and consists mainly of the long 
‘commus,’ in which Orestes, Electra, and the chorus stand 
round the tomb of Agamemnon, appealing to him for aid, and 
recalling his mournful destiny. _This episode, which appears far 
too lengthy for modern taste, has provoked much discussion, 
and the extent to which it is prolonged has been variously 
explained, either as denoting a certain hesitation on the part 
of Orestes, or as heightening the feelings of suspense and 
horror with which the coming doom is anticipated*. But we 
should remember that a scene of this kind, like many other 
duets between stage and chorus in Aeschylus, is more suitable 
for acting than for reading; and it is probable that the impres- 
siveness of the spectacle in the theatre—the black-robed maidens 
beside the tomb, the weeping figures of Electra and Orestes, 
the varied gestures of anger, sorrow, and revenge, and the 
diverse tones of the music, rising and falling with the different 
emotions of the assembled group—would go far, during the 
actual performance, to prevent any feeling of monotony in 
the minds of the audience. 

The older vase-paintings which depict the vengeance of 
Orestes represent him as stabbing Aegisthus in the breast, 
while Clytaemnestra is endeavouring to strike the assailant with 
an axe from behind. The same type of scene, though with slight ° 
varieties of detail, recurs so frequently, that there can be little 
doubt, that it represents the ancient version of the legend, as 
given by Stesichorus and the Epic Cycle*. According to this 
account, Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra must have been slain 
together after a promiscuous struggle. Aeschylus has altered the 
circumstances of the slaughter. He still retains the axe, which 
figures so prominently in the old pictures, as the weapon of 
Clytaemnestra*, But he has caused Aegisthus to be slain first, 


1 Choeph. 734-782. 1113-1115. 
* Miiller’s Greek Literature, p. 332. * Choeph, 889 50in Tis dvdpoxpira 
Sidgwick’s Choephori, p. xiv. méAeKUV @S TAXOS, 


* Baumeister’s Denkmiler, 2, pp. 
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in order to introduce that impressive scene between mother and 
son, in which the horrors of matricide are powerfully portrayed, 
and the mind is prepared for the effects which are to follow. 

These effects are exhibited in the Eumenides. Orestes, it is 
true, was justified, both by the commands of Apollo, and the 
Greek ideas of right, in killing the murderers of his father’. 
Yet the slaughter of a mother is a deed of such atrocity that it 
cannot pass unpunished, and he is pursued with relentless 
hatred by the Furies. He flies to Delphi, and is purified by 
Apollo. But the Furies still dog his steps till he arrives at 
Athens, where he is tried before the Areopagus’. The Furies 
accuse, Apollo defends, and the votes of the Areopagites are 
divided equally on both sides. Finally he is acquitted by the 
casting vote of Athene. 

Throughout this play the interest is transferred from persons 
to principles. The human element becomes of less importance, 
and Orestes and his fortunes sink into the background. Their 
place is taken by the great gods of Olympus and of Tartarus, 
who represent opposing ordinances. Law and Justice, typified 
by the Furies, demand the punishment of the matricide ; while 
Equity, personified by Apollo and Zeus, pleads for the release 
of the avenger of crime. It is between these mighty com- 
batants that the battle is waged. Guilt is set against guilt, 
duty against duty, and no decision seems possible. At length 
Mercy, under the person of Athene, decides in favour of 
Orestes. 

The end of the trial concludes the history of the house of 
Atreus, and would be the natural termination of the trilogy. 
But Aeschylus here turns aside from his main scheme, and 
inserts an episode of peculiar interest to his countrymen. The 


Furies, it is well known, were worshipped at Athens under 


to explain his political views to the 


1 See Miiller’s Dissertation on the 
Athenians. Athene, in founding the 


Eumenides, p. 89 foll. 


3 In placing the trial of Orestes before 
the Areopagus Aeschylus follows the old 
tradition (Hellanicus, frag. 82). But 
he introduces a new feature by making 
the trial to be the cause of its first 
institution. This change enables him 


Council, dwells in glowing language 
upon its future dignity and usefulness ; 
and throughout her speech there is an 
obvious reference to the recent reforms 
of the democratic party. See above, 


p. 56. 
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a special title, as the Holy or Benign Ones, and were regarded 
by the Athenians not only as ministers of vengeance, but also 
as beneficent deities, who brought fertility to the earth’, Their 
sanctuary, and the grotto in which they were supposed to live, 
were situated at the foot of the Areopagus*. Aeschylus, by 
a bold invention of his own, connects their first settlement at 
Athens with the trial of Orestes. According to his version, 
wnen they hear the verdict of acquittal, they are consumed 
with fury, and abandon themselves to violent outbursts of 
passion. Disappointed of their prey, they threaten ruin and 
devastation to the land of the Athenians. But Athene addresses 
them with mild words of exhortation, and gradually assuages 
their wrath by recounting the honours they will receive if they 
take up their abode in Attica. At length their hearts are 
softened, their curses are turned into blessings, and they march 
forth in procession, escorted by troops of Athenian citizens, to 
their appointed home. 

. This closing scene is one of the finest conceptions in 
Aeschylus, whether regarded from the moral or from the 
theatrical point of view. The peaceful conversion of these 
mysterious goddesses of the underworld from Avenging Furies 
into Benign Goddesses typifies in the most beautiful manner 
the spiritual meaning of the play—the eventual supremacy of 
mercy over justice. At the same time the final procession 
cannot fail to have produced an extraordinary effect in the 
Athenian theatre. The situation of that theatre was such, that 
when the Furies moved slowly out of sight through the western 


+ Paus. 1. 28. 6 mAnotov 8 iepdy Oey Miss Harrison’s remarks in Mythology 


éoriy ds Kadodcw *A@nvatn Sepuvds, 
“Hotodos 5& "Epwis. Soph. Oed. Col. 42 
Evpevides, go cepval beat. They were 
also called Edpevides at Sicyon (Paus. 2. 
II. 4). On their beneficent attributes 
see Kum. 916-967. 

There can be little doubt that these 
Zeyvai or Eipevides had originally no 
connexion with the ’Epwves, or avengers 
of blood, but that they were bene- 
volent agrarian goddesses, who. made 
the earth fruitful and productive. See 


and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 
p- 558 foll. Their identification with 
the ’Epwves appears to have been due 
to the fact that both were goddesses of 
the underworld. When the identifica- 
tion took place is uncertain, Some 
people ascribe it to Aeschylus himself ; 
but it is more likely to have been effected 
before his time. 

2 Paus. 1. 28.6. Aesch. Eum. 805, 
1007, 1036, 
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passage of the orchestra, they would appear to be actually 
wending their way towards their sanctuary under the Areopa- 
gus. Under such circumstances the illusion must have been 
complete, and the spectators might almost beguile themselves 
into the belief that they were transported into the remote past, 
and were witnessing with their own eyes the great events of 
mythical tradition. 

The physical aspect of the Furies, as conceived by Aeschylus, 
and as represented in the performance of the Oresteia, was 
a further innovation on previous custom. Before his time 
there had been nothing loathsome in the mode in which they 
were depicted, whether in their character as avengers or as 
beneficent deities. Aeschylus exerted all his ingenuity to 
make them as horrible as possible, clothing them in long black 
garments, and giving them snaky locks and blood-smeared 
faces'. Tradition says that the spectacle was too terrible for 
many of the audience, and that boys fainted and women mis- 
carried®. However this may be, it is certainly a fact that in 
subsequent works of Greek art there is no attempt to repro- 
duce the Furies of Aeschylus. Later artists, when portraying 
these goddesses, represent them as beings of a mild, and some- 
times beautiful, aspect *. 


§ 9. Reputation among the Ancients. 


The admiration with which Aeschylus was regarded by his 
contemporaries has already been described in the beginning 
of the chapter, and is proved by his striking success in the 
dramatic competitions, and by the extraordinary honours which 
were paid to his memory*. For many years after his death 
his greatness continued to be undisputed, and his plays were 
constantly reproduced in the theatre. But in course of time, as 


1 Paus. 1. 28. 6 mp@ros 5€ opiow 2 Vita Aesch. p. 4 Dindf. Pollux 4. 
AicxvaAos dpdxovras émoingey dpod Tats év = TIO. y 
Th Kepaary Opty evant Tots St dydApaow 8 Baumeister, Denkmaler, I. p. 495. 
odre Tovros éxeaTw Oddy PoBepdr, obTE 4 See above, pp. 49 & 59- 
boa dAAa Kelrar Oeav TOY broyaiwy. 
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the century drew towards its close, the gradual transformation 
in the ideas and sentiments of the Athenians began to interfere 
with his popularity. A new generation arose, which found 
the passionate and rhetorical. poetry of Euripides more con- 
genial to its tastes. Though the older citizens still put their ° 
faith in Aeschylus, Euripides became pre-eminently the poet of 
the young. This divergence of opinion is vividly illustrated by 

that scene in the Clouds, where Strepsiades, after dinner, asks 

his son to recite a speech out of Aeschylus; and Phidippides, 

after horrifying his father by applying to Aeschylus such epithets 

as ‘bombastic, ranting, and incoherent,’ proceeds to declaim 

a love passage from Euripides’. 

Aristophanes naturally took the conservative side on this 
question. He recognised in Aeschylus a representative of the 
valour, honour, and simplicity of the old Athenians of Marathon 
and Salamis; while he regarded Euripides as a type of the 
loquacity and unprincipled dexterity of the new generation. 
Hence he loses no opportunity of exalting the former and 
depreciating the latter. His estimate of Euripides, it must be 
admitted, is manifestly unjust; but no critic, on the other hand, 
has ever shown a more genuine appreciation of all the nobler 
qualities of Aeschylus. While gently ridiculing his occasional 
obscurity and bombast, he seizes with instinctive insight upon 
the essential qualities of his poetry—its moral grandeur and 
loftiness of purpose. He feels, more especially, the magnificence 
and inspiration of his choral odes, calls him ‘ Bacchic king,’ and 
confesses that he is far the greatest lyric poet that Greece has 
yet produced? 

In the course of the fourth century the current of popular 
taste set decidedly in the new direction, and Aeschylus went 
still further out of fashion. It is true that he was still regarded, 
along with Sophocles and Euripides, as one of the three great 
tragic poets of Greece. His statue was erected in the theatre, 


* Aristoph. Nub. 1364-1376. KadALOTA MéAN Ton|oavTL THY er vuvt. | 
* Aristoph. Ran. 1252-1259 ¢pov- Oavpatw yap éywy’ brn | péuberal more 
rite yap eyary’ exw | tiv? dpa peu —rodrov | tov Baxxetov dvaxta. 
éroioe | dvbpi r@ modd mAciara 51) | Kad 
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along with theirs, and laws were passed to ensure the pre-+ 
servation of his works in their integrity’. But his plays were 
seldom acted upon the stage; Sophocles and Euripides became 
the favourites with theatrical audiences?, They, too, were the 
poets whom every one was expected to read and to know, and 
it is their works which are quoted by the orators as authorities 
on questions of morals and religion*. In the case of Aeschylus, 
the length of his choral odes, and the simplicity of his plots, 
were distasteful to an age which had begun to regard the 
chorus as an excrescence, and which was accustomed to the 
more complex interests of the later drama. 

Nothing shows more clearly the neglect into which Aeschylus 
had fallen than the indifference with which he is treated in the 
Poetics. Throughout this treatise the standards of dramatic 
writing are supplied by Sophocles and Euripides. When Aris- 
totle is discussing the proper management of the chorus, he 


‘compares the practice of these two poets, but says nothing 


about Aeschylus‘. When speaking of the delineation of 
character, he censures the realism of Euripides and praises 
the idealism of Sophocles, but leaves Aeschylus out of the 
comparison®. More remarkable still is the omission of any 
reference to the trilogic form of composition. In fact, the 
allusions to Aeschylus are few and unimportant’, His merit 


and diminution of the choral part, are 
mentioned. (2) c. 16 the recognition 
scene in the Choephori by means of 
a ‘syllogism’ is cited as an example 
of the second-best kind of recognition. 


1 Plut. X Orat. p. 841 F. 

2 Allusions to reproductions of his 
plays are rarely to be met with after the 
fifth century. I have only been able to 
find a single instance, viz. Alciphron, 


Epist. 3. 48 ds yap évixa.. . rods (3) c. 18 he is praised for avoiding 76 
AioxvaAov Tporopmovs. moAvpvooy in his treatment of the Niobe 
3 Dem. Fals. Leg. § 247. Aeschin. legend. (4) c. 18 his Sopkides and 


Timarch. § 151. Plut. X Orat. p. 
849 A, where Satyrus, wishing to test 
the elocutionary powers of Demosthenes, 
asks him to repeat a speech ‘out of 
Sophocles or Euripides.’ 

4 Poet. c. 18. 

5 Ibid. cc. 3, 15, and 25. 

6 The direct references to Aeschylus 
in the Poetics are five in number. (1) 
c. 4 his introduction of a second actor, 


Tpopndevs are censured as Teparwoes. 
(5) c. 22 one of his verses is cited, to 
show how it was improved upon by 
Euripides. 

In. addition to these references it is 
probable that Aristotle had Aeschylus 
in his mind in two other passages, (a) 
c. 5 where he remarks that the early 
tragedies were unlimited in point of 
time. (2) c. 6 where he says that the 
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in introducing a second actor, and in expanding the dialogue, 
is fully recognised, but that is all. He seems to have been 
regarded by Aristotle as a poet of great historical importance 
in the development of tragedy, but as one who was now 
antiquated. Aristotle’s attention was concentrated mainly on 
his analysis of plots, and his classification of recognitions, 
complications, and revolutions; and for such investigations 
there was little material to be found in Aeschylus. 

During the later period of Greek civilisation Aeschylus never 
acquired the same popularity as his two rivals, though he still 
continued to be read by educated people’. Here and there, it is 
true, individual critics show a just estimate of his greatness. 
Some of the epigrams in the Anthology speak of him with 
enthusiasm*. Dion Chrysostomus, too, in his interesting com- 
parison of the three tragic poets, though he gives the palm to 
Sophocles, evidently prefers Aeschylus to Euripides. He 
appreciates the splendour and loftiness of his conceptions, and 
his dignified picture of the heroic age; and as for the artless 
improbability of his plots, he considers this defect to be of 
little moment, since every drama must contain much that is 
impossible*. But the writer of the Life probably expresses 
the current opinion with more accuracy. While admitting that 
it was a sign of extraordinary greatness to have raised tragedy 
from the level it had reached under Phrynichus to the level 
which it attained in the hands of Aeschylus, he complains of 
the paucity of ‘sententious maxims’ and ‘pathetic touches’ in 


older tragic poets were more excellent in 
diction and the delineation of character 
than in the construction of plots. 

1 Cp. the comparative scantiness of 
the quotations from his plays. The frag- 
ments of Aeschylus are far less in bulk 
than those of Sophocles or Euripides. 

* E.g. Anthol. Pal. 7. 39 6 tpay.edv 
povnya kat dppudeccar dordny | mupywoas 
ortBapy mparos év evenin. Ibid. 7. 411 
& pa) oprevTa xapagtas | ypaupara, ye- 
Happy 8 ofa wkarapddpeva .. . & ordpa 
mavrov | deidy, apxaiwy HoO4 Tis Hu- 
Oewr. 


* Dion Chrysostom Or. 52 # re ydp 
Tov AigxvAov peyadroppootyn Kat 7d 
apxatov, étt 5¢ TO avOades THs S:avoias 
kai ppacews, mpénovrTa epaivero Tpaywdia 
kal rots maAdauois Hear THY Hpwav, ovdev 
émBeBovadevpévoy obde oTrwptrov ovde 
tanewdy . . . 6 8 Aioxvdos (unlike 
Euripides) dwA@s elonyaye tov xopdv 
(in the Philoctetes), 6 7@ mav7i rpayi- 
kw@repov Kal dmdovaTEpoy.. . Kal ydp ei 
pev édivavTo Tacas Siapevye TAs ddo- 
yias vy rais tpaywdias, tows dv cixe 
Adyov pnde TodTo mapanéuyar: viv Be 
ToAAGKS TOLODEL K.T.A. 
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the dramas of the latter, criticises his style as ‘rude and 
unpolished,’ and considers his excellence to lie mainly in 
‘splendid detached passages,’ and in the ‘wonder and terror’ 
which he excites’. Quintilian, in the same way, speaks of the 
‘roughness and inelegance’ of his compositions, and regards 
him as altogether inferior to Sophocles and Euripides’. 


1 Vita Aesch. pp. 4-7 (Dindf.) &0 
eéxdoyal pev nap’ aiTe TH KaracKevh da- 
pépovta raprodAat av evpeOetey, yvOpa 
dé  cupnddeca 7) GAA Tt TOY Suvapevav 
eis Saxpua ayayelv ov may. Tas TE yap 
deor nal Tots pwwOots mpods ExTAnkw TEpa- 


TWN GAO 7) Mpds AMaTHY KEXpHTAL. 

2 Quint. Inst. ro, 1. 66 ‘rudis in 
plerisque et incompositus . . . longe 
clarius illustraverunt hoc opus Sophocles 
atque Euripides.’ 


CHAPTER ei: 


SOPHOCLES, 


S it, edeseye, 


SoPHoctes was born in the autumn of 497, twenty-eight years 


after Aeschylus}. 


His father Sophillus, though not of aristo- 


cratic descent, was a rich man, his wealth being derived from 
the ownership of slaves employed in various manufactures”. 
The deme to which the family belonged was Colonus, a village 
to the north-west of Athens, and about a mile distant from the 


city %. 


1 He died in 406-405, aged ninety- 
one (Marmor Par. ep. 64). Asthe Frogs 
was produced in January of 405, and 
was composed after the death of Sopho- 
cles, he must have died not later than 
the autumn of 406. Hence he cannot 
have been born later than the autumn of 
497- 

Diod. Sic. 13. 103 agrees with the 
Marble as to the date of his death, but 


puts his age at ninety, perhaps merely” 


using round numbers for ninety-one. 
Suidas (v. SopoxAfjs) also puts his age 
at ninety, but gives an obviously in- 
correct date for his birth (488-487 
B.C.). 

The Vita Soph. (p. 2 Dindf.) says he 
was born in 495-494, but adds incorrectly 
that he was seventeen years younger 
than Aeschylus, and twenty-four years 
older than Euripides, Hence itsauthority 
is not of much value, It also says (p. 3) 


It was here that Sophocles passed his boyhood; and 


that he was elected general seven years 
before the Peloponnesian War, when 
sixty years old (other readings are sixty- 
five and sixty-nine). If we adopt the 
reading sixty, and count from the seventh 
year before the war (i.e. 437 B.C.), we 
may bring this statement of the Life 
into harmony with the Marble. 

The assertion of Lucian (Macrob. c. 
24) that he was ninety-five at the time 


of his death, and of Val. Max. (8.7.12) 


that he was nearly a hundred, are plainly 
exaggerations. 

2 Aristoxenus described him as réxrwv 
#) xadned’s, Istrus as payarpomords, the 
truth being, as the biographer con- 
jectures, that he possessed slaves em- 
ployed in these trades (Vit. Soph. p.1). 
Kor the same reason the father of 
Demosthenes was called payaporoids, 
the father of Isocrates avAomouds. 

5 Vit. Soph. p. 1. Suidas, v. SopoxAjjs. 
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the affection, with which he always continued to regard his early 
home finds beautiful expression in the Oedipus Coloneus, the 
latest of his tragedies, in which he dwells with tender recol- 
lection upon the charms of that ‘white Colonus,’ where the 
nightingale ever sings in the green glades amid the ivy and the 
vine, where the narcissus and the golden crocus bloom, and 
where the sleepless fountains of Cephisus wander over the 
swelling bosom of the land’. 

He was educated with great care, according to the old 
Greek system, in which music, dancing, and gymnastic training 
played an important part. His instructor was Lamprus, a cele- 
brated musician of the period, and a supporter of the antique 
and dignified style of music, as opposed to the more florid 
manner which was then being introduced?. In these various 
exercises Sophocles displayed his pre-eminence from the very 
first; and the beauty of his form and his skill in dancing and 
in music were so conspicuous, that when, after the defeat of the 
Persians, a chorus of boys was chosen to sing a paean round 
the trophy of victory, he was selected to lead the chorus, and 
to play the accompaniment on the harp *. 

Tradition says that he ‘learnt tragedy from Aeschylus *’ ; 
but as there is no trace of any personal relationship between 
the two poets, it is probable that the phrase refers merely to 
that general influence which Aeschylus would naturally exert 
over his successors. Nothing further is known about the life 
of Sophocles till the occasion of his first appearance as a tragic 
poet in 468. He was then twenty-eight years of age, and 


Corp. Ins. Att. I. 237. Cic. Fin. 5. 3 2 Vit. Soph, p. 1 Kad@s 7’ émaudevdOy 


‘Coloneus ille locus cuius incola Sopho- 
cles.’ Istrus said he was a native of 
Phlius (Vit. Soph.), a curious mistake, 
which some explain as due to a mis- 
understanding of a line in Dioscorides’ 
epigram on Sophocles (Anthol. Pal. 
7. 37 ds pe TOV eK \ovvros); others 
suppose a copyist’s error for Phlya, the 
Attic deme, where Sophocles’ father 
may have had property. 

1 Oed. Col. 668-693. 


kat érpapn ev edvtopiq. Ibid. p. 2 dveo- 
vfhOn 8 év marot Kal wept madaloT pay Kat 
povornny, ef dv dpporépwv éorepavwn 
. @5dxOn BE Ty povoucny mapa 

Adumpw. Athen. p. 20 hv Kat dpxn- 
otiuchy Sedibaypevos Kal povowy mapa 
Adprpw. For Lamprus cp. Plut. Mus. 
(Chet 

8 Vit. Soph. p. 2. Athen. p. 20. 

4 Vit. Soph. p. 2 map’ Aioxvaw 5é TiVv 
tpaywdiay éuadve, 
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Aeschylus, now in the height of his reputation, was one of his 
competitors. According to the usual story, the contest which 
ensued was a remarkable one. It is said that the excitement 
and partisanship among the audience reached such a pitch of 
violence, that Apsephion, the archon, instead of appointing the 
judges by lot in the usual manner, ordered the ten generals, 
one of whom was Cimon, to act as jury in their place, and that 
they awarded the prize to Sophocles’. As to the victory of 
Sophocles there is no doubt. But the circumstances by which 
it is said to have been attended are so full of inherent improba- 
bility, that it is difficult to regard them as anything but a fiction, 
invented by later biographers, in order to give point and signifi- 
cance to the first encounter between two great poets”. 

After his first victory in 468 the career of Sophocles as 
_a tragic poet was one of continuous success. He retained his 
productive powers in full perfection long beyond the span 
usually allotted to mankind, and continued for about sixty years 
to write and produce tragedies in which no signs of failing 
genius could be detected*, Like Aeschylus he appears to 
have exhibited, on the average, every alternate year, and was 
generally first in the competitions, winning eighteen victories 
at the City Dionysia, besides several other victories at the less 
important Lenaea*, Even when he failed to obtain the first 


1) Plut; Cimon, c. 8: 
ep. 56. 


Marmor Par. of Scyrus, he does not imply that these 


events occurred in the same year, (2) 


* The story is improbable for two 
reasons ; (1) if this was the first appear- 
ance of Sophocles, why should there be 
this excitement and partisanship in the 
case of a new and unknown poet? 
(2) The City Dionysia being a great 
religious festival, of which the procedure 
was carefully regulated, it is question- 
able whether any archon would have 
ventured, on his own responsibility, to 
disregard established custom in this 
flagrant manner. 

The chronological objections are not 
of much value, because (1) though 
Plutarch gives the story immediately 
after his account of Cimon’s conquest 


the date of the conquest of Scyrus is 
quite uncertain. 

8 The Oedipus Coloneus, one of his 
greatest tragedies, was written shortly 
before his death. Argum. I. Oed. Col. 
Val. Max. 8. 7. 2. 

* As he wrote over a hundred dramas, 
and would exhibit four at each City 
Dionysia, and probably three at each 
Lenaea (Attic Theatre, p. 38), he must 
have taken part in about thirty com- 
petitions in the course of his career, 
That he won eighteen victories at the 
City Dionysia is proved by a recently 
discovered inscription (Corp. Ins, Att. 
977 a. SopoxAms ATIII), as well as by 
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prize, he was never placed lower than second in the list’, The 
most surprising of his defeats was that by Philocles, on the 
occasion of his production of the Oedipus Tyrannus?. But it 
is’ possible that in this contest Philocles was competing, not 
with his own tragedies, but with those of his uncle Aeschylus ; 

and in this case the failure of Sophocles would be less inex- 
plicable. The total number of his plays is given variously by 
the ancient authorities as 104, 123, and 130%. The first of 
these numbers, however, appears to be too small, since the 
titles of more than 110 dramas have been preserved even to the 
present day ‘. 

(Few poets have lived through a more eventful period of 
history than Sophocles. His career coincided almost exactly 
with the rise, the maturity, and the downfall of the Athenian 
Empire. As a boy he was present at the rejoicings for the 
great victories of Salamis and Plataea, and witnessed the sub- 
sequent expansion of his country’s power. His manhood was 
passed during that golden age of Attic history, the age of 
Pericles, in which Athens reached the summit of her glory and 
influence. Yet he lived long enough after this to behoid the 
miserable collapse of the Sicilian expedition, and the wreck 
of Athenian aspirations ;| and his death occurred only a few 
months before the final catastrophe of Aegospotami. 

In many of the events of this great period he took a personal 


the testimony of Diod. Sic. 13. 103. 
The Life gives his victories as twenty, 
and Suidas (v. SopoxAjjs) as twenty-four: 
but these numbers probably include 
victories at the Lenaea. In addition to 
his success in 468 he is known to have 
won the first place in 438 (Argum. Eur. 
Alc.), and in 409 (Argum. Soph. Phil.), 
and to have been second in 431 (Argum. 
Eur. Med.). 
* 1 Vita Soph. p. 3 Dindf. 

2 Argum, Oed. Tyr. Aristid. 2, p. 334 
Dindf. 
- & Vita Soph. p. 6 éxee 5? Spayara, ds 
gnow ’Apotopayns, Exarov réooapa (v1. 
éxarov Tpidkovta), TovTaw 5é vevd0evrat 


dexderra. Suidas (v. SopordA7s), ebidage 
de Spdpata pry’ (i.e. 123), ws 5é Ties, 
kal TOAA® mAciw. If in the Life we 
read rpidxovra, and alter dexdenta to 
émrd, we get 123 confessedly genuine 
dramas, and can so bring the Life into 
harmony with Suidas. But the numbers, 
in cases of this nd, are of rather un- 


certain value. 
4 See Appendix It for the list of his 


plays. The number comes to about 
115, but some of these are not quite 
certain, and others, such as Telephus 
and the Mysians, may have been double 
titles for the same play. 


[cH. 
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share, though at the same time, as his friend Ion of Chios 
confesses, he showed no particular aptitude for political life’. 
Yet he was twice elected general—the highest office which an 
Athenian could hold. The first occasion was in 440, when he 
was sent along with Pericles to suppress the revolt in Samos’, 
and was laughingly rebuked by the latter for his apparent care- 
lessness in the discharge of his duties*. At a later period he 
again served as general with Nicias, but though first in point 
of seniority, was content to occupy a subordinate position, 
remarking that, if he was oldest in years, Nicias was oldest in 
experience‘. In addition to his military commands he was also 
appointed treasurer of the tribute in 436, and acted as ambas- 
sador on several occasions®. Possibly he may have held other 
offices of which no record has been preserved. But the suppo- 
sition that he was the Sophocles who served on the Committee 
of Ten, and took part in the establishment of the Four 
Hundred, is more than doubtful *% 

In spite, however, of his connexion with public affairs, there 
is no trace of the statesman in the writings of Sophocles; and 
the serene idealism of his tragedy is never ruffled by the intru- 
sion of contemporary politics. It would be impossible, in any 
of his extant dramas, to point 'to a single passage which can be 
regarded as a direct allusion to passing events. The maxims 
concerning government which he occasionally enunciates are of 


1 Athen. p. 603 (quoting from Ion’s 
’Emdnplac), ra mév Tor TOALTLAA OUTE Gopds 
ovre pexrhpios fv, GAN ws dv Tis els TOV 
xpnoray *APnvaiwy. 

2 Vita Soph. p. 3. Argum. Soph. Ant. 
Strabo 14, p. 638 C. Schol. Aristid. 3, 
p- 485 (Dindf.). Suidas, v. MeéAcaaos. 
Athen. p. 603. Schol. Aristoph. Pax 
696. 

3 Plut. Pericles, c. 8 «al more rod 
Zopoxr€ous, Ste svotparnyav ef éemreEvTe 
per avrov, watda Kaddv ératvécayTos, ov 
povov, pn, Tas xElpas, @ Sopdrdrets, det 
xafapas éxe TOV oTparnyov, GAA kal 
Tas dpes. So Val. Max. 4. 3. 1. 

4 Plut. Nicias, c. 15. 


5 Corp. Ins. Att. 1. 237 SJopoxA[q]s 
Kodw[vaev “EAAnvorapias jv]. Vita 
Soph. p. 1 «at év modcreig kal ev mpeo- 
Belaus éénracero. 

§ This Sophocles, who was one of the 
mpéBovadot in 411, defended his conduct 
in establishing the Four Hundred by 
saying it was the best course under the 
circumstances (Aristot. Rhet. 3. 15). 
He was probably the same as the 
Sophocles who appeared in the law- 
courts as advocate of Euctemon ( Aristot. 
Rhet. r, 14), and who is mentioned by 
Xenophon as one of the Thirty Tyrants 
(Hell. 2, 3. 2). 
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the most general description. Hence it is vain to discuss the 
question of his political opinions, or to endeavour to ascertain 
whether he welcomed or regretted the great movements of the 
time, such as the growth of the democracy, and the imperial 
policy of Pericles. Even if he held decided views on these 
subjects, there are now no means of discovering them. 

Besides the offices already mentioned, Sophocles also appears 
to have discharged certain priestly functions in connexion with 
the worship of Asclepius!; and the paean which he composed 
in honour of this deity was very famous in antiquity, and con- 
tinued to be sung at Athens as late as the third century a.p.? 
He was also priest of Alcon, the Attic hero, and companion of 
Asclepius ; and after his death a statue of Alcon was erected by 
one of his sons*. Whence it is a plausible conjecture that this 
worship of Alcon and Asclepius was an old hereditary cultus in 
the family. 

The reverence with which he treated the traditional religion 
of the Greeks is proved, not only by the above facts, but also 
by the general tenor of his dramas ; and the scholiast describes 
him as ‘the most god-fearing of mankind‘. Popular super- 
stition loved to regard him as a special favourite of heaven, and 
to invest his life and character with a sort of religious glamour. 
He was supposed to have ‘entertained’ Asclepius in his own 
house—a supposition which may perhaps have arisen from 
some passage in the paean, in which with a poet’s fancy he 
represented the god as appearing visibly before him. However 
this may be, after his death the Athenians worshipped him as 
a hero, under the title of ‘the Entertainer,’ and built a shrine 
in his honour, where they offered yearly sacrifices®. They also 


= aan ” 
1 Marinus, vita Procli, c. 29 oixiav..+ ind lopadvros Tod viod pera Thy TehevTHY. 
2 J nee 


yelrova piv ovcay Tod dnd Sopokdéous If fSpuvOeis, as some suggest, refers to 


émavods ’AoAnmeiov. 

2 Philostrat. vit. Apoll. 3. 17 (p. 96 
Kayser) 6 maidv 6 rod Sopokréous, dv 
*Adhvnot TO AckAnm®@ gdovow. Lucian, 
Encom. Demosth. c. 27. 

8 Vita Soph. p. 3 éoxe 52 xal riyy Tod 
“AAxwvos lepwatvny, ds fpws fv pera 
* AoxAnmod Tapa Xeipwrs Tpapels, iSpurOels 


Sophocles, it must denote a statue of 
Sophocles as priest of Alcon. But more 
probably it refers to Alcon himself. 

4 Schol. Soph. El. 831 «al yap «fs fv 
Trav OeooceBeoTaTwr. 

5 Etym. Mag. v. Acfiov. Plut Naum. 
c. 4. Philostrat. Imag. 13- Vita Soph. 


p. 6. 
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ascribed to him the power of charming baneful winds into 
stillness, and told several stories of his close connexion with. 
the gods. Thus when a golden crown had been stolen from 
the temple of Hercules, the place of its concealment was 
revealed to him in a vision?. And when he died, and the 
Athenians were unable to bury him in his ‘ancestral tomb 
outside the city, because of the presence of the Spartan army, 
the god Dionysus appeared in person to Lysander, and charged 
him to give permission for the burial *. 

Sophocles was married to a wife named Nicostrata, by whom 
he became the father of Iophon*. Somewhat late in life he 
formed a connexion with a certain Theoris, a woman of Sicyon, 
by whom he had a son called Ariston®. Three other sons are 
mentioned by name, but nothing is known about them®. It is 
also said that in extreme old age he fell into the clutches of 
the courtesan Archippe’, whom he made the heiress of his 


1 Philostrat. vit. Apoll. 8. 7 (p. 313 
Kayser). : 

2 Vita Soph, p. 4. Cic. de Divin. c. 
25, who says it was a golden bowl that 
was stolen. 

3 Vita Soph. p. 5, Paus. 1. 21.2. Un- 
fortunately for the credit of this story 
Lysander was commanding the fleet 
when Sophocles died, and the blockade 
of Athens did not begin till the year 
after his death, i.e. in 405. 

* Suidas, v. "Ilopay, 

5 Id. lc. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 78. 
Athen. p. 592 75) yépwv av npacdn 
Oewpidos Tis Eraipas. This Ariston had 
a son called Sophocles, a celebrated 
tragic poet of the fourth century (Suidas 
v. ZopoxAfjs. Argum. 2 Oed. Col, Vita 
Soph, p. 4). 

The very existence of Theoris and 
Ariston has been called in question by 
certain critics on the ground that the 
younger Sophocles, the tragic poet, was 
the son of Iophon (Corp, Ins, Att. 2. 
672—report of the tapiac Tay ddAdy 
Geay for 376~375 B. C.—ZoporAfjs “Io- 
pavros &« Kodwlvod avéOnke. ..| révde 
#.T.X.). But all that is proved by this 


inscription is that Iophon also had a son 
called Sophocles, There was nothing 
to prevent Ariston calling his own son 
by the same name. That the younger 
Sophocles who wrote the tragedies was 
son of Ariston and grandson of Theoris 
appears to be certain from the testi- 
monies cited above. In the case of 
a highly successful poet (he won seven 
victories according to Suidas, and twelve 
according to Diod. Sic. 14. 53), whose 
name would often occur in the didas- 
caliae, it is most improbable that all 
the authorities should have made the 
same mistake about his parentage. 

One of the more ingenious of the 
ancient commentators detected a re- 
ference to Theoris in a tragic ode of 
Sophocles beginning #iAn yap % Oewpis 
(Athen. p. 592). Here @ewpis probably 
= Baxyxn (Hesych. v. OewpiSes). But the 
foolishness of this inference is no argu- 
ment against the existence of Theoris. 

® Theirnames were Leosthenes, Steph- 
anus, and Menecleides (Suidas, v. Sopo- 
«djs). Their mother’s name is not 
mentioned. 

7 Athen. p. 592.. Smicrines, the former 
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property; but this statement, which depends o very dubious 
authority, is discredited by the fact that it was not permissible 
in law for an Athenian to disinherit his children. 

‘No incident in the career of Sophocles is more widely cele- 
brated than the charge supposed to have been brought against 
him in his old age by his son Iophon. It is said that Iophon 
was jealous of the favour which he showed towards his illegiti- 
mate offspring, and accused him of mental incapacity, in order 
to get the administration of his property taken out of his hands. 
Sophocles, to prove his sanity, proceeded to recite a portion of 
the Oedipus Coloneus, which he had recently composed. The 
jury, struck with admiration, acquitted him on the spot. 

This story is so striking and picturesque, that every one would 
wish to believe in its authenticity. But the evidence against it 
In the first place there is a con- 
According 


is too strong to be resisted. 
siderable discrepancy as to the nature of the charge. 
to some accounts it was merely an informal complaint before 
the ‘clansmen’; according to others it was a regular prose- 
cution in the law courts®. Then again, the testimony of con- 
temporary authors is inconsistent with the supposition that 
the last years of Sophocles were clouded by legal disputes with 
his son Iophon. Phrynichus, the comic poet, describes him 
as a ‘fortunate man, who died happily, after encountering no 
evil’; and Aristophanes tells us that he continued, as long 
as he lived,‘ to assist his son Iophon in the composition of 
his tragedies*. Moreover Iophon, in the inscription which he 
placed upon his father’s tomb, mentioned as one of his greatest 


lover of Archippe, on hearing of her kahovvra T@ map: the other authorities 


connexion with the aged Sophocles, is 
said to have remarked, domep ai yAatnes 
ém rapwv xadnra. The whole story 
comes from Hegesander, an anecdote- 
collector of the third century B.Cc., and 
probably originated in the common habit 
of applying current witticisms to in- 
dividual cases. 

1 Vita Soph. p. 4. Plut. An Seni, &c. 
c. 3. Cic, de Senect. c. 7. Lucian, 
Macrob. c. 24. 

2 The Life says mpds robs pparopas éy- 


describe it as an ordinary wapavoias dixn. 
There are also some furtherdiscrepancies 
in the different accounts. According to 
Plutarch only the lyric in praise of 
Athens was recited (Oed. Col. 668 foll.) ; 
the others say he ‘read the Oedipus 
Coloneus.” Again, according to the 
Life, the charge was brought by lophon ; 
according to Plutarch and Cicero, by 
‘his sons.’ 

3 Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec: 2, 
p--592. Aristoph. Ran, 73-79. 
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achievements the fact that he had written the Oedipus Coloneus 
when he was nearly a hundred years old’. But if the story of 
the prosecution were true, he would hardly have gone out of 
his way, in writing his father’s epitaph, to refer to that identical 
tragedy by which his charge had been refuted. 

The whole narrative, therefore, is apparéntly devoid of 
foundation. Some critics suggest that it was derived from 
a scene in an old comedy, in which Sophocles and his son were 
exhibited in contention’. Perhaps, however, the key to its 
origin may be found in that passage of the Life, which states 
that Sophocles, in one of his dramas, introduced Iophon 
accusing him of madness before the clansmen‘. It is possible 
that this drama was the Oedipus Coloneus, and that the violent 
scene between Polyneices and Oedipus was taken by some 
ancient grammarian to represent the relationship between 
Sophocles and his own son, and so gave rise to the story about 
the trial. If this was the origin of the fiction, it would account 
for the manner in which the Oedipus Coloneus is invariably 
mixed up with it. At first sight the above explanation may 
appear far-fetched and improbable; but it is not inconsistent 
with the practice of the ancient biographers, as we shall see 
later on in the case of Euripides, the story of whose career has 
been diversified in more than one place by incidents derived 
from his own tragedies’°. 

As the poet Phrynichus truly observed, Sophocles was one 
of the most fortunate of mankind, not only on account of his 


PNVial vax, S.17- ae 

2 The statement in Aristot. Rhet. 3. 
15 has sometimes been cited in support 
of the story (dAAos rpémos ds éorly 
Gpaprnua 7) arvxnya i) dvayKaioy, otov 
ZopoxaArs epn tpépew, ovx ws 6 dia- 
Badddwv Ep, iva Bonh yépwv, GAr’ ee 
avaynns’ ob yap éxdvre elvar abr ern 
éySonxovra). Probably the Sophocles 
here meant is the tragic poet, since it is 
unlikely that two people of the same 
name should have lived to such a great 
age. But the reference can hardly be 
to the prosecution brought by Tophon, 


If Iophon had been charging his father 
with dotage, the very last accusation he 
would think of making would be to 
charge him with trying to. appear older 
and more feeble than he really was, 

3 See Prof. Jebb’s Introd. to Oed. Col. 
p. xli. 

* Vita Soph. p. 4 «al more év Spdpyart 
cionyaye Tov “lopavra aitd POovodvra 
wal mpds robs ppdropas eyxadodvta 7G 
maTpi ws ind yhpws mapappovodvTi .. . 
kal rére Tov Oidimoda napayava. 

5 See below, p. 211. 
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poetic fame, but also because of the serene prosperity of his 
life. He is described as a man of tranquil and contented 
temperament; and the well-known story in Plato represents 
him as rejoicing in his old age at having escaped from the 
tyranny of sensual passions’. The same calmness of dis- 
position rendered him averse to change, and he never left 
Athens, though frequently invited to do so by foreign princes *. 
The generosity of his mind, and his freedom from all petty 
feelings of jealousy, are exemplified in the Frogs, where he 
concedes the supremacy to Aeschylus without a murmur*. As 
to his relations with Euripides very little is known. Several 
anecdotes, mostly of a puerile nature, were retailed by later 
writers, implying the existence of a certain mean rivalry 
between the two poets®. But these stories possess no historical 
value; and the admiration which he felt for the genius of 
Euripides was manifested, after the latter’s death, by his 
appearing in the theatre, along with his actors and chorus, 
in the garb of mourning’. 

Owing to the charm of his character he was universally 


1 Mdxap Sopowdéns, ds wordy xpdvov 
Biods | dnéBavev, evddaipov dvnp Kat 
Begids, | TOAAGS morhoas Kal Kahas Tpa- 
ywdias | Karas 8 érededrna’ ovdév t1o- 
peivas xaxdv (Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Graec. 2, p. 592)- 

2 Aristoph. Ran. 82 6 8 evKodos pev 
év048’, evxodos 3 éxet, Plat. Rep. p.329 c 
kal d) Kal Zopowdel wore 7 mOnTh 
napeyevopny epwTapery ind Tivos, mas, 
épn, & Topdxdess, Exes mpos Tappodiata ; 
Ere ofds re ef yuvainl avyyiyerbat ; Kai 
bs, edphper, Epy, @ dvOpwre* dopeveorata 
pévror avtd amepvyov, donep AvTTeVTE 
nwa Kat dypiov Seomdrnv dnopuyav. In 
regard to sensual pleasures Sophocles 
appears to have been much the same as 
the ordinary Greeks of his time. Cp. 
Plut. Pericles c. 10. Athen. pp. 582, 
592, 598, 603, 604. 

$ Vita Soph. p. 3 Dindf. Cp. frag. 
848 olka pévew det Tov Kad@s evdai- 


pova, 


* Aristoph. Ran. 786-790. 

5 Mutual accusations of plagiarism 
(Schol, Eur. Phoen. 1), witticisms on 
each other’s love affairs (Athen. pp. 567 
and 604, both from Hieronymus of 
Rhodes), sarcasms on each other’s habits 
(Johan. Damascen. in Gaisford’s Stob. 
Flor. 2, Append. p. 75). 

That the two poets occasionally bor- 
rowed verses from one another is proved 
by the citations of Clemens Alex, 
(Strom, 6. 2), as well as by passages in 
the extant dramas (compare Soph. 
Trach. 1101-1104 with Eur. Herc, Fur. 
1353-13573 Soph. Trach. 416 with 
Eur. Suppl. 567; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1524 
foll. with Eur. Phoen. 1758 foll.). But 
such imitations are a sign of friendship 
rather than of hostility. Philostratus 
of Alexandria wrote a book mepi 77s Tou 
Sopoxdéovs «dows (Euseb. Praecep, 
Ey. to. p. 465 D). 

6 Vita Eur. 
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beloved’. In society, as Ion of Chios relates, he was always 
itty and agreeable; and the friendliness of his disposition 
caused him to found a sort of literary club at Athens*. An 
interesting picture of his manners in ordinary life has been 
preserved in an extract from the Memoirs of Ion. The passage 
contains an account of a banquet held in Chios, at which 
Sophocles was present; and describes, among other things, 
a literary discussion with a certain schoolmaster, who had 
objected to the propriety of the epithet ‘purple,’ as applied to 
cheeks; and whom Sophocles playfully refuted by quoting 
the analogy of phrases such as ‘golden-haired’ and ‘rosy- 
fingered,’ which would appear equally unsuitable if taken in 
too literal a sense ’®. 

Sophocles died in the autumn of 406, when more than ninety 
years of age*, All that is known concerning the manner of his 
death is the statement of his contemporary Phrynichus, that 
he was fortunate in death, as he had been fortunate in life’ 


the subject. Some said he was choked by eating grapes sent 

im by the actor Callippides at the time of the Anthesteria; | 
others said that, when reading the Antigone aloud, he killed 
himself by trying to deliver a long sentence without taking 


) : The inventiveness of later ages produced various anecdotes on 
e 


1 Vita Soph. p. 3 xal dmd@s cimeiv 
Tov 7O0vs Tocai’Tn yéyove xapis waTE 
mavTn Kal mpos andvrov avroy orépye- 
oa, 

2 Athen. p. 604 rovatra moAAa Segias 
éAeyé TE Kal Erpnacer, bte Tivor }) mpdooor. 
Vita Soph. p. 3 rais 58 Movcas Oiacov 
ét Trav menaidevpevov auvayaryeiy. 
Possibly he numbered among his friends 
the historian Herodotus, who is known 
to have visited Athens (Herod. 5. 77). 
At any rate he copies Herodotus in at 
least three places (Antig. go5-g11, Oecd, 
Col. 337-341, frag. 432). There is 
nothing, however, to show that the 
verses of Sophocles beginning ’A5}y 
‘Hpoddérw reitey Sopordis éréwy dv | 
nevr’ ént mevrnxovra (Plut. An Seni, c, 3) 
were addressed to the historian, 


The suggestion that Sophocles made 
the acquaintance of Herodotus at Samos, 
while general in 440, will not bear 
examination. Herodotus is said to have 
retired to Samos on the accession of the 
tyrant Lygdamis to power in Halicar- 
nassus, but to have returned before his 
fall (Suidas, v. ‘Hpddo70s). As Halicar- 
nassus was joined to the Athenian con- 
federacy in 454 (Corp. Ins. Att. 1, 99), 
his sojourn in Samos must have been 
before that date. 

3 Athen. p. 603 foll. 

* Marmor Par. ep. 64. Arg. 3, Oed. 
Col. Diod. Sic. 13. 103. See above, 
p: 126, note 1. 

© Kadds 8 érededrno’ oddty Sropelvas 
«axdv, Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 2s 
Pp. 592. 
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breath; Others again ascribed his death to excessive joy at 
the success of his Antigone in the competition *, But these 
stories hardly need refutation. He was buried, as already 
stated, in the family tomb on the way to Deceleia, about a mile 
from Athens, and over his tomb the figure of a siren was 
erected’. 

Two portraits of Sophocles are known to have existed in 
ancient times—the painting in the Stoa, in which he was repre- 
sented as playing the harp, and which was probably the work 
of the fifth century; and the bronze statue erected in ‘the | 
theatre towards the close of the fourth’, 
several busts have been discovered, 
marble statue (fig. 5), now in the Lateran Museum‘. 
statue is said by experts to exhibit the characteristics of the 
age of Alexander the Great, and may possibly be an original 


In modern times” 


work of that period, or may be copied from the bronze 
likeness in the theatre. It is a magnificent work of art, and 
though somewhat idealised, after the fashion of the time, 
probably represents the features of the poet with general 
fidelity’, The beauty of the face and figure, the graceful 
dignity of the posture, and the serene yet masterful character 
of the expression, correspond exactly with what we should 
expect to find in a likeness of Sophocles®. 


§ 2. Improvements in Tragedy. « 


The rise of Sophocles brings us to the third great epoch in 
the development of Greek tragedy. Nearly a hundred years 
had passed since the first hints and suggestions of a drama had 


/ 
éxelvor drodidévTes Thy idlav poppry 
dpolous movovvres Kaddtous ypapovaty. 


1 Vita Soph. p. 5 Dindf. On these 
stories it is sufficient to remark that no 


and also a splendid 
The . 


: 
eo 


cf 


grapes would be obtainable in February, 
the time of the Anthesteria; and that 
the Antigone was one of his earlier 
productions, 
2 Thid. p. 5. 
3 Ibid. p. 2. Plut. X Orat. p. 841 F. 
4 Baumeister’s Denkmiler, 3. p. 1685. 
5 Cp. Aristot. Poet. c. 15 det Mees 
Oa Tors dyabors <ixovoypapous* at yap 


6 As regards his personal beauty cp. 
the story that he was chosen on this 
account to lead the paean in honour of 
Salamis (Athen. p. 20). Cp. also the 
inscription on his tomb (Vita Soph. p. 6) 
kpintw Tode Tadw opokdAy mMpwreta 
AaBévra | rH Tpayep TEXYT, TXTHO 70 
oepvorarov. 
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been thrown out by Thespis. In more recent times the broad 
outline had been designed on a scale of daring magnificence by 
Aeschylus. It was reserved for Sophocles to bring to perfec- 
tion the labours of his predecessors, and by expanding what 
was defective, and pruning what was luxuriant, to harmonise 
the different parts into a complete and artistic whole. His 
_ greatness consisted, not so much in the discovery of new forms, 
in the development of the old; and in pure creative power 
nay perhaps seem inferior to Aeschylus. But though his 
ious improvements, if regarded individually, were less radical 
Irastic in kind, yet their cumulative effect was such as to 
> a new character to tragedy; and if any of his extant 
as are compared with plays such as the Persae and the 
Septem, which were produced before his influence had begun 
to be felt, the contrast is so striking that they almost seem to 
belong to a different species of composition. 

. As regards the form of tragedy, the principal novelty intro- 
“duced by Sophocles was the addition of a third actor’, This 
innovation completed the process which had been begun by 
Aeschylus, and finally put an end to the long contest for 
supremacy between the actors and the chorus. Even in 
Aeschylus the importance of the choral part had been greatly 
diminished. As long, however, as there were only two actors, 
it was impossible that both of them should be always present 
upon the stage simultaneously ; and the chorus was still com- 
pelled to take a considerable share in the carrying on of the 
dialogue. But by the introduction of a third actor this difficulty 
was removed, and the dramatist was enabled for the first time 
to confine the dialogue more exclusively to the stage. As 
a consequence, the chorus lost more and more of its signifi- 
cance; the old conversations between actor and chorus tended 
to disappear, and the choral odes were treated as so many 
resting-places in the progress of the action. On the other 
hand, the dialogue, or the dramatic element in the play, was 
not only extended in size, but its interest was intensified by — 














* Aristot. Poet. c. 4. Diog. Laert. 3. 56. Suidas, v. SopoxAjs. Vita Soph. p. 2. 
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greater complexity in the incidents, and by a more varied play 
of character ; and the attention of the audience was henceforth 
absorbed by the events upon the stage. 

The numerous opportunities for dramatic effect, which were 
afforded by the employment of a third actor, and by the con- 
sequent increase in the number of the characters, may be 
clearly seen in the existing plays of Sophocles. Aeschylus, 
it is true, had already adopted the innovation in his latest 
tragedies, but hardly used it to the full extent of its possibilities. 
Sophocles was the first to perceive the powerful results which 
might be obtained by the employment of three actors simul- 
taneously. One or two examples will illustrate this point. If 
we compare the scene in the Choephori, where the news of the 
supposed death of Orestes is brought to Clytaemnestra, with 
the similar scene in the Electra, the difference is at once 
apparent. In the Choephori, the sole persons present are 
Clytaemnestra and the bringer of the message ; and the dia- 
logue which ensues, though impressive from its very simplicity, 
is of one uniform tone throughout!. In the Electra, on the 
other hand, when the messenger arrives, both Electra and 
Clytaemnestra are standing before the palace gates, and the 
varied emotions with which they receive the tidings, and the 
contrast between the abject despair of Electra, and the transient 
remorse and subsequent exultation of Clytaemnestra, produce 
one of the finest effects in the play’. 

Another scene of the same kind, and one of even greater 
power, is to be found in the Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus and 
his wife Jocasta are listening to the story of the messenger 
from Corinth. Oedipus, hearing for the first time of his expo- 
sure on Cithaeron, is filled with joyful anticipations at the 
prospect of finding his parents. In the meantime, as the tale 
proceeds, Jocasta, who is standing by his side, gradually realises 
the appalling truth that Oedipus is her son. A more thrilling 
situation it would be impossible to conceive. Each fresh answer 
of the messenger, while it kindles the delusive hopes of Oedipus, 


1 Aesch. Choeph. 668 foll. 2 Soph. El. 660 foll. 
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plunges Jocasta into a deeper abyss of agony ; until at length, 
after a fruitless appeal to her husband, she rushes from the 
stage in desperation’. 

Another important change, also due to Sophocles, was the 
abandonment of the trilogic system of composition”. Sophocles, 
_ like the other poets, when competing at the City Dionysia, was 
bound by custom to exhibit four plays in succession®, But 
instead of combining them into a single whole, he preferred 
to treat them as separate works of art*. One reason for the 
change may have been connected with the innovations ‘already 

described. An average play of Sophocles, with its extended 
| dialogue and elaborated plot, was far longer and more full of 
incident than an average play of Aeschylus; and it may have 
_been felt that a trilogy composed of dramas of this type would 
be too vast and unwieldy an undertaking, and would stretch 


the capacity of the legends beyond their natural limits. 
motive may have been difference of religious sentiment. 


Another 
The 


principal purpose of the Aeschylean trilogy was to exemplify, 


1 Soph. Oed. Tyr. 984 foll. 

2 Snidas (v. SopoxAfjs), cal adros Hpée 
Tov dpapya mpos dpapa dywvifecOat, ddAd 
pa TeTpadoyiay (MSS. orpatoAoyetoba 
or orparoAoyiav). The original authority 
from which Suidas is transcribing 
apparently meant that Sophocles, while 
exhibiting four plays at each festival 
like his rivals, ceased to compose tetra- 
logies, i.e. ceased to combine the groups 
of plays into a single whole. But 
Suidas may possibly have misunder- 
stood his meaning, and supposed that 
Sophocles introduced the practice of 
competing with single plays. His 
language (Spapua mpos SpGya dywvifecba) 
rather supports this view. 

Such confusions are not uncommon 
in Suidas, and may occasionally be 
detected, when his original sources of 
information happen to be preserved. 
Cp. the passage in Diog. Laert. 4. 20, 
where it is said that Polemon the philo- 
sopher was a great admirer of Sophocles, 
and especially in those parts where, 


according to Phrynichus, he was ‘not 
sweet or diluted wine, but Pramnian.’ 
From this source Suidas (vy. iméxuros 
olives) derives his absurd statement that 
Polemon himself was od -yAvgis vd 
bmdxuTOs AAA Tpapnos. 

® That Aeschylus and Euripides 
exhibited groups of four plays at the 
City Dionysia is proved by several 
didascaliae (see Attic Theatre, p. 16 
foll.). No similar record has been 
preserved in the case of Sophocles. But 
it is obvious that he must have produced 
the same number of plays as his rivals, 
That this was the invariable custom is 
demonstrated by the evidence of in- 
numerable inscriptions concerning dra- 
matic contests. " 

* There is no trace of a trilogy to be 
found in any of the extant plays and 
fragments of Sophocles. The Oedipus 
Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus, and Anti- 
gone were composed at different times, 
and are quite independent of one 
another. 
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in successive dramas, the transmission of hereditary guilt; but 
as this doctrine was brought into far less prominence by 
Sophocles, a special form was no longer needed to enforce it. 

the chief cause, however, which induced him to discard the. 
trilogy, was in all probability the desire for simplicity and. 
completeness of form, His artistic feeling rejected the notion’ 
of a drama which depended for its proper understanding upon 
something which preceded or came after. At the same time 
it is perhaps a matter for regret that he should have abandoned 
the old form altogether. The trilogy might have been employed 
by Sophocles, at any rate occasionally, in a manner which, 
though different from that of Aeschylus, would have been no 
less effective. To a poet who possessed so deep an insight into 
human nature, it might have afforded, with its extended range 
of time, a splendid opportunity for delineating the gradual 
development of character. But these and other possible ad- 
vantages were sacrificed for the sake of artistic unity and 
perfection, 

While the form of the drama was being modified in these 
various ways, a transformation of even greater importance was 
effected in its inner spirit and significance, Stated in general 
terms, the aim of Sophocles was to humanise tragedy, and to 
bring it down to a more earthly level from the supernatural 
region in which it had previously moved, without at the same 
time impairing its ideal splendour. This purpose he has accom- 
plished with perfect skill, and its effect is everywhere visible in 
the changed tone which pervades his dramas. The sublime and 
awe-inspiring grandeur of Aeschylus is replaced by a certain 
indefinable grace and beauty. The great problems of religion 
and morals no longer overshadow the human interest of the 
story. Not that they are lost sight of altogether ; but instead 
of that predominance which Aeschylus had given them, they 
form rather, in Sophocles, the background of the picture, against 
which the human figures stand out in sharp and conspicuous 
outline. The nature of man, and his various passions and 
struggles, become for the first time the main object of atten- 
tion in the tragic drama. The characters are transformed in 
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a corresponding fashion. They resemble the heroic figures of 
Homer, rather than the rugged and Titanic beings whom 
Aeschylus loved to paint. While retaining the grace and 
strength of the old race of heroes, they come nearer to human 
beings in their emotions and weaknesses. Their language, too, 
is changed; it is no longer the grand and superhuman diction 
of Aeschylean tragedy, but a form of speech in which strength 
and beauty, simplicity and elevation, are skilfully combined. 

Such then was the general character of the alterations 
introduced by Sophocles. Many other novelties of minor 
significance, concerning merely the production and external 
appearance of tragedy, were also ascribed to him. Owing to 
the deficiency of his voice, he was unable to follow the practice 
of the older poets, and to act the leading part in his own plays; 
and though sometimes appearing in a subordinate capacity, as 
a dancer or a harpist, he never came forward as a regular 
actor’. But he continued, like the other dramatists of the fifth 
century, to be his own stage-manager, and doubtless helped 
to regulate the outward character of Greek tragedy, following 
on the lines laid down by Aeschylus. He appears to have been 
mainly instrumental in the development of painted scenery, 
if he was not its actual inventor. He raised the number of 
the chorus from twelve to fifteen—a change of which the exact 
significance is not explained, but which must have led to certain 
modifications in the style of the dancing*. He was also the 
first to employ Phrygian music in tragedy, and to introduce 
the bent staff which was carried by the more dignified charac- 
ters, and the white shoe which was occasionally worn by actors 
and chorus*. These various innovations, though not of much 
importance in themselves, are at any rate a proof of the interest 
which he took in the external features of the drama. 

* Vita Soph. p. 2. He took part in 2 See the Attic Theatre, p. 170. 
a ball-playing scene in the Nausicaa, 3 Vita Soph. p. 2 Dindf. 


and played the harp in the Thamyras 4 Ibid. pp. 2 & 8. 
(Athen, p. 20. Eustath. Od. p. 1553). 
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§ 3. Selection and Treatment of Plots. 


In choosing subjects for representation upon the stage 
Sophocles made no attempt to imitate the historical experi- 
ments of his predecessors, but kept strictly within the limits 
of mythical tradition. The themes which he found most con- 
genial to his taste were those supplied by the old epic poems, 
and no less than fifty-three of his plays are taken from the 
Theban or from the Trojan Cycle’. In his preference for 
this special branch of mythology he follows the example of 
Aeschylus, from whom, however, he frequently diverges in his 
other tragedies. Thus he neglects almost entirely the varied 
series of Dionysiac myths, the original fountain of the tragic 
drama, which had provided Aeschylus with several of his best 
plays. On the other hand he opens out many original sources of 
his own. He takes peculiar pleasure in celebrating the legends 
of his native country, which Aeschylus had passed over, such 
as the stories of Theseus and Phaedra, of Ion, Tereus, and 
Procris. He also draws far more copiously from the rich 
stream of Argive and Argonautic mythology; and the adven- 
tures of Perseus, the sufferings of Tyro, the cruelty and 
punishment of Phineus, and the murderous feud between 
Atreus and Thyestes, supply him with various new materials ’. 

On comparing his selection ot subjects from a general point 
of view with that of Aeschylus, the main difference will be 
found to consist in his avoidance of the supernatural, and in 
his preference for the more purely human. In accordance with 
the changed tone of his tragedy he rejects those primitive and 
mysterious legends, in which the gods were the chief agents, 
and in which the genius of Aeschylus delighted. A few of his 
plays, it is true, such as the Niobe, the Thamyras, and the 
Triptolemus, deal with this type of myth; but these were 
probably youthful productions, written under the influence of 
the older poet ’®. 


in Appendix II. 
3 The elder Pliny (N. H. 18. 7) says 
the Triptolemus was produced about 


1 Cp. Athen. p. 277 &xatpe 5 6 Sopo- 
KARs TO EMUK@ KVKA. 


2 See the list of Sophoclean plays 
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To consider next the structural arrangement of the plots. 
In the case of Sophocles it is no longer possible, owing to the 
absence of materials, to trace the gradual development of his 
dramatic style. The seven extant tragedies all belong to the 
period of his maturity, are constructed on much the same lines, 
and exhibit his art in its full perfection. But it is probable. 
that he began his theatrical career by imitating the simple plots 
of Aeschylus, just as he imitated his language and his choice 
of subjects': Hence if any of his youthful plays had been 
preserved, they would most likely have been found to display 
the usual characteristics of the Aeschylean drama—paucity of 
action and incident, and abundance of narrative and exposition. 
Some traces of this early manner may perhaps be detected in 
the fragments of the lost plays. In the Lemnians, for example, 
he is said to have given a description of all the Argonautic 
heroes, following the precedent of Aeschylus in the Cabiri’. 
In the Triptolemus, again, one of the scenes appears to have 
borne a considerable resemblance to the Prometheus Vinctus 
of Aeschylus. Demeter, in the course of the play, sends forth 
her son Triptolemus to distribute the gifts of corn among 
mankind, and before he sets out, informs him in a long narra- 
tive of the various countries he must traverse, and of the 
adventures he must encounter. Her speech, of which many 
fragments have been preserved, recalls, in style and copious- 
ness, the account of the wanderings of Io in the Prometheus; 
and it is a significant fact that the phrase with which Demeter 
prefaces her description—‘engrave my words on the tablet ot 
thy mind’—is the identical phrase used by Prometheus in his 
address to Io®. 


But whatever may have been the character of the early works 


145 years before the death of Alexander, 
i.e. in 468 B.c. Even if this date is 
not exactly correct, at any rate it is 
fairly certain that the Triptolemus was 
an early play. That the Thamyras was 
among the earlier dramas is rendered 
probable by the fact that Sophocles 
played the harp in it (Athen. p, 20). 


* On his imitation of the language of 
Aeschylus, at the commencement of his 
career, see his own remarks in Plut. 
Prof. Virt. c. 7. 

2 Schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 303. 

$ Frag. 540 Oés 3 év gpevds 5éATOLo1 
Tovs éuods Adyous. Cp. frags. 541 and 
547, with Nauck’s comments. 
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of Sophocles, when we come to his later tragedies, the advance 
in point of structure is very noticeable, His plots, as there 
developed, hold a position intermediate between the simplicity 
of Aeschylus, and the intricacy and complexity of the moderns, 
The action, compared with that in Aeschylus, is richer and 
more varied. The legends are expanded and developed by 
the addition of numerous details, and while the general outline 
remains intact, the picture is filled in with a brilliant series 
of fresh incidents and unexpected turns, such as we find in 
a modern tragedy. But there is this important difference. In 
modern dramas one of the main sources of interest is the feeling 
of curiosity as to the ultimate issue of the plot. The aim of 
the dramatist is to stimulate this feeling, and to keep the 
audience on the alert, by concealing the issue as long as 
possible, and by holding out the prospect of various alternative 
solutions. Sophocles makes no attempt to excite an interest 
of this kind. He leaves us in very little doubt as to what the 
conclusion will be, or as to the manner in which it will be 
reached. He prefers to take the audience into his confidence 
from the very first, and to inform them of the general course 
of events, so that they may concentrate their atteution on the 
development of character and on the ethical significance of the 
action. His main concern is to bring into the clearest light 
the passions of the human beings whose fate he is relating, 
and the pathos of the situation in which they are placed. 
His plots are constructed from this point of view. The novel | 
incidents and sudden reverses with which he diversifies the 
action are introduced, not to puzzle the spectators, but to draw 
forth every variety of emotion from his characters, and to 
exhibit them in the most diverse positions, 

This difference of method will be more clearly understood 
if we cite a few examples. Fortunately it so happens that 
among the surviving plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles there 
are two which deal with the same legend—the return of Orestes 
and his vengeance on Clytaemnestra ;' and the subject has also 
been dramatised in modern times by Alfieri and by Voltaire. 
A’ comparison of these four tragedies—the Choephori of 
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Aeschylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and the Orestes of Alfieri 
and of Voltaire—will illustrate the character of the Sophoclean 
plot, and the points in which it differs from that of Aeschylus 
on the one hand, and that of modern tragedy on the other. 

The plot of the Choephori is as follows. Orestes first returns 
to Argos, and makes himself known to Electra‘and her maiden 
companions. Then for nearly half the play there is no fresh 
incident, beyond the mutual exhortations of brother and sister. 
Then Orestes withdraws, and after returning in the disguise 
of a Phocian stranger, beguiles Clytaemnestra with a false 
story about his own death, and is received into the palace. 
Meanwhile the nurse is sent to fetch Aegisthus, who is absent. 
Aegisthus arrives, enters the palace, and is slain by Orestes. 
Clytaemnestra comes rushing out, followed by her son, and 
a brief dialogue ensues. She is then led away to death ; 
and shortly afterwards the palace doors are thrown open, and 
Orestes is seen standing beside the dead bodies of his mother 
and Aegisthus. 

This simple story has been enriched by Sophocles with 
a multitude of fresh incidents and situations, which throw 
a varied light upon the character of the leading agents. Two 
new personages are introduced—the old retainer, whose recog- 
nition gives occasion to a touching little scene, in which the 
more affectionate side of Electra’s nature is beautifully portrayed ; 
and Chrysothemis, whose timidity serves as a perpetual foil 
to her sister’s heroic courage. Again, the simple device by 
which, in the Choephori, Orestes gains admittance to the palace, 
is expanded by Sophocles into three scenes of great brilliance 
and power. First there is the story of Orestes’ death, which, 
while it fills Clytaemnestra with triumph, plunges Electra into 
despair. Then Chrysothemis, radiant with delight, unfolds 
her new hopes to her sister, only to find that they are ground- 
less. Finally Orestes enters, disguised as a stranger, and 
delivers the funeral urn to Electra, who abandons herself to 
an agony of grief, but whose sorrow is suddenly turned to joy, 
when her brother, smitten with compassion, at length reveals 
his identity. A further addition made by Sophocles is the 
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controversy between mother and daughter, in which Electra’s 
fiery impetuosity finds a vent. By such devices the uniform 
sombreness of the older tragedy is converted into a varied 
picture of human life, in which conflicting passions and 
emotions succeed one another in rapid alternation. But there 
is no uncertainty as to the end. So far is Sophocles from 
desiring to mystify his audience, that he takes special care 
in the opening scene to prepare them for that which is to 
follow, and inserts, in the conversation between Orestes 
and the retainer, a succinct statement of the future course 
of events. 

When we turn to the tragedies of Alfieri and Voltaire, the 
case is very different. Here the result remains in doubt to the 
very last, and the curiosity of the audience grows stronger 
and stronger as the action advances. Orestes, as in the old 
Greek dramas, gains a footing in Argos by means of a false 
story concerning his own death. But Aegisthus soon begins 
to conceive doubts as to the truth of the story; and the greater 
part of the two plays is taken up with the manceuvres, counter- 
manceuvres, suspicions, and intrigues of Aegisthus, Orestes, 
and their respective adherents. Then again, the attitude of 
Clytaemnestra imparts a further element of uncertainty. Both 
in Voltaire and in Alfieri she soon ascertains the truth about 
Orestes; and her mind is torn with conflicting emotions— 
affection for her son, love for Aegisthus, remorse for her crime, 
and fear for her husband’s safety. It is impossible to say what 
course she will take; and it is hard to believe that Orestes, seeing 
her half-penitent condition, will venture to exact full vengeance 
for her ancient guilt. All these circumstances keep the specta- 
tor in suspense until the fifth act, when affairs reach a crisis. 
Aegisthus finally discovers the truth, and Orestes is led off to 
execution by the guards. All now seems over, and it appears a& 
though a novel turn was to be given to the old legend. Suddenly, 
however, everything comes right again. The citizens of Argos 
break out into rebellion and rescue Orestes, who rushes back 
to the palace and slays Aegisthus. Clytaemnestra, in trying 
to protect her husband, is unwittingly killed by her son, who 

La 
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thus escapes the guilt of intentional matricide, while acting in 
accordance with legendary tradition. 

These two plays have no claim to be included among the 
best productions of the modern drama. In many respects their 
workmanship is crude; and the sudden revolt and accidental 
slaughter with which they terminate are clumsy devices, little 
superior to the ‘deus ex machina’ of the ancients, Their 
interest lies rather in the contrast they afford with the play of 
Sophocles. In the Greek tragedy the plot is entirely subordi- 
nate to the display of character and passion; the spectator is 
undistracted by fears about the issue. In the modern versions 
he is uncertain from the beginning whether Orestes will accom- 
plish his purpose, or perish in the attempt; and his doubts are 
not resolved till the very end of the play. 

We have seen, in the course of the preceding description, that 
the point which distinguishes the plots of Sophocles from those 
of Aeschylus is the greater richness and variety of the contents. 
But this use of more abundant materials is not accompanied by 
any loss of simplicity in the general design. On the contrary, 
the plays of Sophocles are remarkable, even among Greek 
tragedies, for singleness of purpose, and for the artistic unity 
of the structure. The various component elements are arranged 
and adjusted in such a manner, as to converge harmoniously 
in the same direction, and to concentrate the attention of 
_the audience from first to last upon a single object. The 
action revolves round one great central figure, and one great 
moral principle, to which everything else is subordinated. The 
lesser characters are only so far developed as to throw the 
leading personage into greater prominence ; and no side issues 
are allowed to obscure and overshadow the ruling motive of 
the play. Take, for example, the tragedy which we have just 
been considering, the Electra, The variety of the details has 
already been pointed out; but the unity of the main design is 
no less conspicuous, The action is inspired by one sole pur- 
pose—the execution of righteous vengeance upon Aegisthus 
and Clytaemnestra, One figure, that of Electra, engrosses the 
attention, and all else is made subservient to the delineation of 
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her character. The other personages come and go» she alone 
occupies the stage throughout ; and the various passions of her 
nature—scorn, anger, despair, love, devotion—are called forth 
In succession by the changing circumstances of the drama: 
Such is the general character of the Sophoclean tragedy; and 
although, in one or two plays, such as the Trachiniae and the 
Philoctetes, this quality is less prominent, and our sympathies 
are more widely diffused, yet in all those dramas which are 
generally regarded as the most perfect specimens of his art, 
the concentration of the interest is the most conspicuous feature. 
If attempted by an inferior poet it might lead to coldness and 
monotony; but in Sophocles it leaves an impression of unap- 
proachable grandeur, like the effect produced by some master- 
piece of antique sculpture. = 
The plausibility and verisimilitude of the Sophoclean plots 
are no less worthy of admiration. The various scenes and 
incidents are linked together with an ease and smoothness 
and apparent facility which are apt to deceive the reader, and to 
cause him to overlook the art and skill displayed in the con- 
struction. The course of events is always natural and straight- 
forward, and nothing occurs without adequate reason, Special 
care is taken to account for the entrances and exits of the 
characters, and there are none of those motiveless arrivals and 
departures which give an air of unreality to so many stage per- 
formances. Forced and violent situations, in which probability 
is sacrificed to dramatic effect, are also rigorously avoided. 
The termination, too, as a rule, is the obvious and inevitable 
result of the preceding incidents ; and it is only in the Philoctetes 
that affairs have been allowed to fall into such a state of 
entanglement that divine intervention becomes necessary. 
This accuracy of detail is not, however, pursued with pedantic 
exaggeration by Sophocles; his scrupulosity is confined to 
those events which take place in the presence of the spectators. 
As for the incidents which precede the commencement of the 
drama, he allows himself considerable latitude, and accepts 
the extravagances of the old legends with frank acquiescence. 
The story of Oedipus, for example, if examined by the light of 
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reason, is a clear impossibility. Sophocles makes no attempt 
to remove the difficulty; he takes the fable as it stands. But 
when the action once begins, the succession of incidents is 
manipulated with so much plausibility, that few spectators would 
ever bethink themselves of the antecedent improbabilities. In 
this respect he shows greater discrimination than modern 
imitators, such as Dryden and Voltaire, who endeavour to 
explain and rationalise the whole myth, but whose efforts only 
serve to call the reader’s attention to difficulties which he might. 
have otherwise overlooked. 

Further than this, even in the course of the action Sophocles 
claims for himself equal freedom as regards events which are 
transacted at a distance from the stage, and are only made 
known to the audience by description. In the Trachiniae he 
represents a journey of two days as being performed in as many 
hours; and in the Antigone he makes Creon, contrary to all 
probability, finish the burial of Polyneices before he hastens to 
the rescue of the heroine. Such violations of strict accuracy, 
being removed from the actual sight of the spectators, were 
justly regarded by him as of minor consequence. 

It has already been pointed out that the addition of a third 
actor naturally led to greater liveliness and vivacity in the 
dialogue; and that the lengthy half-epic narratives, which 
abound in Aeschylus, became comparatively infrequent. But 
the descriptive element was never entirely eliminated, either by 
Sophocles or by the later Greek tragedy, owing to its popu- 
larity with Greek audiences. It begins, however, in Sophocles 
to acquire a settled character, and to be confined to the formal 
speeches of the messenger, in which the catastrophe is reported 
at length. Set orations of this kind are to be found in four 
of his plays—the Oedipus Rex, Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, 
and Trachiniae. In the other three, where their introduction 
was impossible owing to the nature of the plot, their place is 
taken by casual narratives in the old style’. The delight with 
which such speeches were received in the theatre may be illus- 


* Aj. 284-330, 748-783. Phil. 260-316, 343-390, 603-621. El. 680-763. 
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trated by the example of the Electra—a play in which there is 
no real necessity for a descriptive oration. But Sophocles appa- 
rently felt that it was necessary to provide one, and found his 
opportunity in the fictitious death of Orestes, the announcement 
of whose fate is expanded into a minute and detailed story, 
which far exceeds the dramatic requirements of the situation’. 

The critics generally observe that in the plays of Sophocles 
there is less spectacular effect than in the plays of Aeschylus; 
and the statement as a whole is no doubt correct. Sophocles 
appeals more frequently to the mind than to the eye, and prefers 
the subtle delineation of character to the production of impressive 
spectacles. At the same time his mastery of stage effect has 
produced many thrilling situations, such as the discovery of the 
body of Clytaemnestra by Aegisthus?. And throughout his 
plays the mere grouping of the figures is often contrived in 
a way which shows the greatest plastic genius. To take a 
single example—the scene at the end of the Ajax. In the 
centre lies the dead body of the hero; beside it kneel the 
silent figures of his wife and son; to right and left stand 
Teucer and Menelaus, inflamed with anger, and disputing with 
threatening gestures as to the disposal of the body. The 
arrangement of this scene—with the carefully studied balance 
of the different parts, and the contrast between the stillness of 
the central group and the violent agitation of the two com- 
batants—displays all the symmetry and effectiveness of an 
ancient bas-relief. 


§ 4. The Chorus. Ss: 


The seven plays of Sophocles, as we have just seen, belong 
to that later epoch in the history of Greek tragedy, when it had 
begun to assume a fixed and conventional shape, and when 
the period of growth and experiment had been succeeded. by 
a period of maturity and established rule. Hence their structure, 
when compared with that of the Aeschylean plays, is much 
more uniform and consistent ; and this difference is especially 


1 El, 680-763. 2 Ibid. 1458-1478. 
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noticeable in the treatment of the chorus. In Aeschylus the 
chorus. is still a flexible institution, varying in character 
according to the requirements of the composition. In Sophocles 
its position has become fixed and permanent, and it continually 
reappears in the same stereotyped form. It may be interesting, 
therefore, to consider in detail the place which the chorus holds 
in the dramas of Sophocles, since it is generally admitted that, 
in all which concerns construction and arrangement, these 
dramas represent the ancient tragedy in its highest perfection. 

In Sophocles, then, the chorus is not only much curtailed, 
“as regards the actual length of its part, but it is also finally 
excluded from any real share in the action. Though usually 
' connected, by ties of friendship or dependence, with the leading 
characters, it no longer feels that its own fortunes are at stake, 
nor does it personally interfere in the course of events. It is 
true that in the Oedipus Coloneus it steps out of its usual 
role, and tries to prevent the brutality of Creon; and in the 
Philoctetes it helps to carry out the frauds of Odysseus. But 
these exhibitions of activity are so slight and transient as 
hardly to affect the general statement, that the chorus in 
Sophocles is not an effective agent in the plot. Its position is 
that of a witness, sympathetic in temper, but undisturbed by 
anxiety for its own fate. / 

For these reasons there is less individuality in the Sopho- 
clean chorus than in that of Aeschylus. Its utterances are 
characterised by cool and sober reflexion, rather than by 
violent personal passion. It never indulges in frantic outbursts 
of terror, as in the Septem; or in ejaculations of extreme 
despair, as in the Persae; or of malignant revenge, as in the 
Eumenides. Even when compared with those later choruses 
of Aeschylus, which approximate most nearly to the Sopho- 
clean type, it displays less depth of emotion and sympathy ; 
and the lamentations of the Theban elders in the Oedipus are 
but a faint reflexion of the lamentations of the Argive elders in 
the Agamemnon. The chorus, as it figures in Sophocles, has 
been removed to a calmer region; it stands aloof from the 
storm and stress of the action, and assumes the office of an 
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‘impartial mediator, holding the balance between the various 
contending forces. 

When we consider more closely the functions of this later 
chorus, it will be seen that it appears under a double aspect, 
and performs a double part. Its character in the dialogue, 
where it takes the place of a regular actor, is very different 
from its character in the choral odes. Some traces of this 
variety of treatment are already to be found in Aeschylus; but 
in Sophocles the distinction is more clearly emphasised, and 
appears to have been introduced with more deliberate purpose. 
The office of the Sophoclean chorus, when sharing in the dia- 
logue, is to represent the ordinary mass of human beings, as 
opposed to the heroic figures upon the stage. There is nothing 
ideal in its character; it exhibits both the foibles and the 
excellencies of an average crowd of respectable citizens. It 
shows no special penetration or insight in its view of events, 
but is deceived, like every one else, by the pretended repentance 
of Ajax, and approves of the fatal project of Deianeira*. It is 
not always averse to fraud, even of a base kind; and after par- 
ticipating in the deception practised upon Philoctetes, urges 
Neoptolemus to the commission of still further treachery’. As 
a rule, however, it is pious and god-fearing; pronounces 
moderation and reverence for the gods to be the chief source of 
happiness; and draws lessons of wisdom from the pride and 
insolence of Creon*. It is also loyal to its leaders, and ever 
ready to sympathise with what is great and noble. Still it is 
prevented from giving full expression to its better feelings by 
excessive caution and timidity. Its respect for established 
authority is unbounded. It hesitates to commiserate with 
Electra, till assured of the king’s absence‘; and though ap- 
proving of Antigone’s action in its heart, is silent through 
fear’. It discourages all resistance to the law, even in the 
noblest cause, and is ‘not so foolish as to wish to die’ for the 
sake of an idea*. Such heroism may ‘deserve a certain praise, 


1 Aj. 693 foll. Trach. 588-589. * El. 310-314. 
2 Phil. 507-517, 833-865. . Ant. 504-509. 
3 Ant. 1348-1353. 6 Thid. 220. 
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but rulers must be obeyed'.’ It is irresolute and wavering in 
its views, easily led away by the last speaker, and incapable 
of any strong and fixed opinion. Its great desire is to make 
things smooth, to effect a compromise, and to reconcile 
opposing powers; and its favourite maxims are that ‘there is 
much to be said on both sides,’ and that ‘each may learn 
a great deal from the other ’.’ 

But when the actors have retired from the stage, and the 
chorus is left alone to its meditations, it soars to a much higher 
level, and speaks in a very different strain. Its vision is no 
longer confined and limited by what is close at hand. Beyond 
the confusion and turmoil of passing events it sees clearly into 
the great problems of the drama, and divesting its mind of all 
petty considerations, judges things by the light of the eternal 
laws of justice and religion. It then becomes, as it were, the 
mouthpiece of the poet, and reveals the moral of the play. There 
is a scene in the Electra which places this distinction in the 
clearest light. Electra, reduced to despair by the news of 
Orestes’ death, proposes to her sister that they should avenge 
their father’s murder with their own hands. Chrysothemis 
is appalled by the suggestion, prefers safety to glory, and 
implores Electra to submit to what is inevitable. The chorus 
at first join in her entreaties, and point out that prudence and 
caution are the greatest of blessings*, But when the sisters 
are gone, they change their tone in the ode which follows, 
upbraiding Chrysothemis for her neglect of her father’s 
memory, and applauding Electra for her faithfulness and self- 
devotion, and for her reverence towards the mighty laws of 
heaven *. 

As the dramatic side of tragedy continued, during the 
course of the fifth century, to expand and develop, the re- 
tention of the old choral element began to present increasing 


1 Ant. 872-874. 724-725 dvat, a€ 7 eixds, ef te Kalprov 
2 El. 369-371 pndév mpds dpyhv mpds A€yet, | padeiv, oé 7 ad Tovd: ed ydp 
Oeavs ws roils Adyos | EveoT Gppoiy  elpyrar dur}. 
képSos, ei od pev pddos | Tos Thode 3 El. ro15—-1016. 
XpHoOa, rots 5¢ cois arn madv, Ant. * Ibid. 1059-1097. 
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difficulties. No Greek poet has solved these difficulties with 
such perfect skill as Sophocles. The chorus in his dramas is 
blended so artistically with the other portions, that it adds to 
the beauty of the whole, without impairing the tragic interest. 
During the dialogue it acts as a foil to the heroic figures 
upon the stage, accentuating their grandeur by its own feeble- 
ness and indecision. In the pauses of the action its grave 
and solemn strains, intervening between scenes of violence and 
passion, afford a welcome resting-place to the mind; and while 
limited in length, so as not to interrupt the progress of events, 
shed a sort of lyrical splendour over the whole tragedy. 
Aristotle, referring to this subject in the Poetics, has one 
remark which calls for explanation. He declares that the 
chorus ought to ‘form part of the whole, and to join in the 
Now it 
is hardly true to say that the chorus of Sophocles takes any 
practical share in the action. 
comparable to its part in the Supplices or in the Eumenides 
of Aeschylus. But such active participation in the events of 
the drama was altogether antiquated in the time of Aristotle, 
and lay beyond the range of his speculations. All that he, 
apparently meant by ‘joining in the action’ was that the choral 
odes should refer to the subject of the plot, and should not be 
mere digressions’. From this point of view his description 
of the Sophoclean chorus is perfectly accurate. The odes of 
Sophocles all relate to the subject of the drama. In general 
they consist of reflexions and meditations suggested by the 
recent events?. Sometimes, again, they are prayers for help, 


action, as in Sophocles, and not as in Euripides’? 


It never plays a part at all 


dptavros Ayd0wvos Tov ToLovTov. Else- 
where, too, he describes the chorus as 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 18 «al rov xopoy 
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2 That this was his meaning is proved 
by what follows. After saying that the 
chorus should ‘take part in the action, 
not.as in Euripides, but as in Sophocles,’ 
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or descriptions of preceding circumstances’. Sometimes the 
reference is less direct, as in the Antigone, where the heroine 
is to be buried alive, and the chorus recall similar cases of 
immurement from the old legends*. But though the connexion 
varies in point of closeness, it is always obvious and intelli- 
gible. | ? 

§5. Zhe Characters. 

The change which was effected by Sophocles in the general 
scope and purpose of Greek tragedy has already been de- 
scribed... Under ‘his guidance the centre of interest was 
transferred from the problems of religion to the problems of 
human nature itself; and the structure of the plot and the 
arrangement of the scenes were made subservient to one main 
object—the representation of character. In the painting of 
human character the supremacy of Sophocles has been gener- 
ally admitted by ancient as well as modern critics. In some 
respects, indeed, he falls short of his two great rivals. The 
extremes of passionate emotion—the frenzy of a Cassandra, 
and the jealous fury of a Medea—are depicted with greater 
power by Aeschylus and Euripides. But in subtlety and deli- 
cacy of portraiture, in keen analysis of motive, and in depth of 
insight into the complex recesses of the human heart, it would 
be difficult to find his rival. The fineness of his touch was the 
admiration of the ancients, and is seen, more especially, in the 
skill and penetration with which he often hits off a character in 
a single line. His plays abound in those concise and pregnant 
phrases which reveal a man’s soul, as it were, at one glance. 
The force of such expressions can hardly be reproduced in 
a translation; but we may mention, as an example, the scene 
in which the dying Oedipus entrusts his two daughters to 


473 foll. (the malignity of the ancestral _foll., where, when Theseus has granted 


curse). 

* e.g. Oed. Col. 1556 foll., Ant. 1115 
foll. (prayers to the gods), Oed. Tyr. 
151 foll, (description of the plague at 
Thebes), Ant. 100 foll. (description of 
the Argive defeat). 


2 Ant. 944 foll. Cp. Oed. Col. 668 
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the care of Theseus, and the latter, ‘like a man of noble spirit, 
without making lamentations’ swears to fulfil the charge’. This 
single brief phrase conveys a picture of high-bred courtesy and 
delicate reserve, which no amount of further description could 
improve upon. 

His varied knowledge of the human heart is likewise proved 
by the multiplicity of the types of character which he introduces, 
and by the fecundity with which he creates new and diverse 
figures. It is rare for him to repeat himself, as in the case of 
Chrysothemis and Ismene. In general, even when the same 
hero reappears in different plays, he is depicted in a new 
character, to suit the altered circumstances. Thus Creon, who 
plays a prominent part in three of the extant tragedies, is a 
different man in each of them. In the Oedipus Coloneus he is 
a heartless villain, brutal and deferential by turns, who, when 
his proposals are rejected by Oedipus, reveals the spite and 
malignity of his nature by robbing him of his two daughters. 
Again, in the Antigone, he is a narrow bigot, not destitute of 
good qualities, but wholly wrapt up in strict and formal rules 
of statesmanship. Antigone’s heroic sense of duty is incom- 
prehensible to him. The one idea which possesses his mind 
is the fear of rebellion against the laws, and especially rebellion 
by women; and sooner than endure to be called ‘weaker than 
a woman’ he will risk the loss of everything. Lastly, in the 
Oedipus Rex he is a person of humane and sympathetic dis- 
position, who replies with quiet dignity to the unjust as- 
persions of Oedipus, and when the catastrophe has fallen, 
betrays no trace of malicious exultation, but does his best to 
alleviate the sufferings of the victim. 

Though human nature is the main subject of interest in| 
the dramas of Sophocles, it is human nature in a refined and 
idealised form, equally removed from the excessive grandeur | 
of Aeschylus, and from the realism of later poetry. The aim of | 
Sophocles, as of the old Greek portrait painters, is to make his 


1 Oed. Col. 1636, 1637 6 5°, ds dvip ‘Teucer’s description (Aj. Ior0) of his 
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copies of mankind ‘like the original, but more beautiful’.’ His 
characters are thoroughly human characters, swayed by the 
ordinary passions and emotions; but a sort of splendour from 
the heroic age hangs over them. They are seen, as it were, 
through a glorious veil of romance and poetry, which beautifies 
their outline, and excludes from view everything which is low 
and despicable. Men of a base disposition are seldom intro- 
duced, thaugh the Creon of the Oedipus Coloneus is an 
exception. But for the most part Sophocles prefers to dwell on 
the brighter side of human nature, and even his bad characters 
have many redeeming features. The vices which they display 
are the vices of a large and open spirit, such as anger, revenge, 
and ambition, rather than the meaner qualities of craft and 
cowardice. The spirit in which he approached the task of 
delineation is best expressed in his own well-known criticism, 
that he ‘drew men as they ought to be, while Euripides drew 
them as they are?’ 

His leading characters are mostly of a strong and forceful 
type, vehement in passion, and immovable in courage, like 
those of Aeschylus; but with a softer side to their character, 
which brings them nearer to the human level. Conspicuous in 
this class are the heroic maidens, Electra and Antigone. Stern 
devotion to duty is the basis of their character. Where con- 
science and justice are concerned, they are firm and unshaken 
as arock. Electra shows no traces of compunction, even when 
her mother is being slain, but bids Orestes ‘strike again®’ ; 
she would ‘throw the body of Aegisthus to the dogs, the 
only burial he deserves‘.’ Both of them, too, are easily roused 
to indignation, have no tolerance for natures weaker than 
themselves, and pour unmerited scorn and contempt on their 
more timid sisters. But they are capable of tenderness no less 
profound. It was Electra who tended Orestes when he was 


' 1 Aristot. Poet. c. 15 dpolous movodvres ? Aristot. Poet. c. 25 Sopoxdjs épn 
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a babe ‘with sweet labour’ even as a mother’; and it is 
Antigone whose nature is ‘to love rather than to hate,’ and who 


gladly sacrifices her life for the sake of her brother’. Ajax is | 


another of these strong and resolute characters, whom no 
appeal can soften. Yet even he is touched with compassion 
when he thinks of his parents’ grief, and of the ‘great and 
bitter cries’ which will issue from his mother’s lips, when the 
tidings of his death are brought to Salamis*. : 

Side by side with these powerful and striking personalities 


are a group of gentler beings, whose disposition is more. 
yielding and tractable. Such are the timorous but affec- | 


tionate Ismene, the tearful Tecmessa, and the dutiful Hyllus. 
Characters of this kind usually play a subordinate part, and 


are introduced as.a foil to the strength and vigour of the pro-| 


tagonist. But sometimes even the chief personage is of a softer 
type, especially in the later plays, where the colouring becomes 
more human, and less heroic. Philoctetes is an admirable 
specimen. His nature is far from being strong or masterful. 
At first he entreats the chorus to leave him; but afterwards, 
when he sees they are going, falters in his resolution, and 
implores them to stay*. He shows a childish vanity in regard 
to his sufferings; longs to prove to Neoptolemus ‘how brave 
he had been,’ by showing him the cave where he had lived in 
solitude; and is afflicted by nothing so much as by the news 
that Greece had never heard of his misfortunes*®. The attrac- 
tiveness of his character lies, not in its force and power, but in 
its simplicity and open-heartedness. 

Characters from humble life—nurses, watchmen, shepherds, 
and attendants—are freely introduced by Sophocles. His 
idealism, like that of the Greek poets in general, was not of the 
fastidious kind which despises such personages as beneath its 
dignity, and which led Voltaire, in his imitation of the Oedipus, 
to substitute for the two ‘herdsmen’ a ‘favourite’ and a 
‘counsellor.’ But while these humble figures are represented 


1 El. 1143-1148. 4 Phil. 1177-1181. 
2 Ant, 522 5 Ibid. 533-535) 254-259. 
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by Sophocles with perfect truthfulness, the portraiture is so 
delicately handled, and the traits of common life are suggested. 
with so much reserve, as not to interfere with the graceful 
beauty of the general tone. One of the most interesting speci- 
mens of this class is the watchman in the Antigone, the only 
comic character in Sophocles, and one whose forced and artificial 
humour reminds us of Shakespeare’s clowns'. Another person 
of the same type is the messenger in the Trachiniae, who 
frankly confesses that he has brought. the tidings in order to 
‘gain some advantage for himself,’ and who, with an honest 
bluntness that is impervious to the hints of Lichas, persists in 
revealing the fatal secret, and then consoles himself with the 
reflexion that ‘if his words are unwelcome, he has spoken the 
truth?’ 

Female characters are far more prominent in Sophocles than 
in Aeschylus, and play the leading part in three of his extant 
dramas. In fact, his art is nowhere more conspicuously shown 
than in his portraits of women. But while the tenderness, and 
devotion, and heroism of woman’s nature are drawn with the 
deepest sympathy, the more sentimental and passionate side of 
the relationship between the sexes is comparatively ignored. 
Antigone, when led forth to death, while regretting her exclusion 
from the joys of wedlock, shows no sorrow for the loss of her 
lover. Ajax treats Tecmessa with sullen indifference, is merely 
irritated by her anxious solicitude, and in his dying speech, 
while fondly recalling the memory of his father and mother, 
has no thought for the wife he is leaving. Hercules displays 
the same callous disregard for Deianeira. Deianeira herself, 
though her anxiety to regain his love is the motive of the play, 
shows none of the passionate jealousy of a neglected wife, 
but submits to his will in perfect patience, and even welcomes 
home her rival without a murmur, since it is her husband’s 
pleasure. From these examples it would appear that Sophocles 
shared to some extent in the ordinary Attic feeling of the fifth 
century, which regarded the relationship of man and wife, and 


} Ant. 223-236, 315-331. 2 Trach, 88, 89, 373, 374+ 
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the whole arrangements concerning marriage, as a’matter of 
“business, in which sentiment had very little place. 


§ 6. The Language. 


The critic Dionysius, in his treatise on the art of literary 
composition, divides the various kinds of diction into three 
classes—the ‘austere style,’ with its rough force and archaic 
simplicity, the ‘ flowery style,’ with its soft and flowing attrac- 
tiveness, and the ‘middle style,’ which comes between the two, 
and unites the excellencies of both, combining smoothness with 
power, and grace with dignity’. This last kind is in his 
opinion the most perfect of all forms of diction, and Sophocles 
its most distinguished exponent among tragic poets®. The 
propriety of the above description, at any rate so far as it 
applies to Sophocles, will hardly be disputed. Indeed, there 
is no Greek poet whose works exhibit in greater perfection the 
peculiar characteristics of the ‘middle style’—the combination 
of supreme beauty of form with masculine strength and energy. 
The pre-eminence of Sophocles in these two points was univer- 
sally recognised by the ancients. The grace and sweetness 
of his language procured for him, among his contemporaries, 
the title of ‘the Bee’; and his lips were said by Aristophanes 
to have been ‘smeared with honey*.’ But the incisive force 
and pungency which accompany this sweetness excited no less 
admiration, and led the comic dramatists to compare his poetry 
to ‘strong Pramnian wine,’ and to suggest that he was ‘helped 
in his compositions by a Molossian hound *.’ 

In one of his recorded utterances Sophocles has given us an 
interesting account of the development of his style. He began, 


1 abarnpd, avOnpd, and cow? dppovia, The Vita (p. 7 Dindf.) says he received 
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he says, by imitating the pomp of Aeschylus. At a later 
period the originality of his own genius asserted itself; but 
the form of diction which he then adopted was disfigured by 
‘harshness and artificiality” Finally he succeeded in weeding 
out those defects to which he was naturally prone, and evolved 
a style which he considered the ‘best of all,* and the ‘most 
suitable for the display of human character’.’ The remaining 
tragedies apparently belong, for the most part, to that final 
period in which he had moulded his style to his own satis- 
faction. No great variety can be observed in the diction ; 
and there are no visible traces of his first manner, with its 
Aeschylean pomp and grandeur. But it is still perhaps pos- 
sible, on comparing the earlier with the later plays, to detect 
some symptoms of that harshness and artificiality to which 
he refers. The Antigone, for example, as contrasted with 
the Philoctetes and the Oedipus Coloneus, is less easy, and 
mellow, and spontaneous in its diction; strained and violent 
usages, and artificial involutions of phrase, occur with com- 
parative frequency, and exemplify the vice which Sophocles 
himself censured in his later years’. Hence the Antigone, and 
in the same way the Ajax, should perhaps be assigned to the 
end of the second period, in which his final manner had not yet 
been fully developed. 

Few styles could be more opposed to that of Aeschylus than 
the style of Sophocles in his extant writings. The diction which 
he there employs is conspicuous, above all things, for its pre- 
cision, and accuracy, and self-restraint. The various images, 
metaphors, epithets, and circumlocutions, in which the older 
poet luxuriated, are introduced by him only with a very sparing 
hand. It is true that in this respect he makes a difference 
between the dialogue and the choral odes, in which latter he 
allows a freer rein to his imagination, and his language, in 
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consequence, becomes more gorgeous and exuberant}, Yet 
even here there is a moderation of tone, and a suggestion of 
seserved force, which are the very antithesis of Aeschylean 
profusion. But in the dialogue it is evident that he regarded 
path ornament as mostly out of place, however appropriate it 
might be to picturesque narrative or lyrical passion. He con- 
sidered, as we learn from his own words, that it distracted the 
mind from the main purpose of tragedy—the revelation of human 
character®. Not that even his dialogue can be called thin, or 
bare, or deficient in colour. Epithets and images are introduced, 
on the right occasion, with powerful effect, and their very in- 
frequency gives them additional force. Nor is it true to say, 
with Dionysius, that Sophocles is never redundant, and never 
uses more words than are necessary*. On the contrary he 
shows a certain partiality for pleonastic expressions, when they 
serve to emphasise and intensify the thought. Ajax, for example, 
rushes forth ‘unsummoned and called by no messengers,’ and 
Creon ‘tarries beyond reason more than the fitting time*,” But 
these redundancies are never introduced without any special 
significance, and merely in order to impart resonance to the 
language. 

Among the other qualities of the Sophoclean style one of 
the most distinctive is the subtlety and intricate delicacy of the 
phraseology. Sophocles, like Virgil and Tacitus among the 
Romans, is one of those artists in language who seem to exult 
in their power over the instrument which they employ, and 
who love to play experiments with words, to bend them to 
their will, and to strain their capacity to the utmost. Hevis 
a master of those felicitous and artfully chosen phrases, which 


1 See for example, Ant. 332-359, 
where picturesque epithets are used 
with the profusion of Aeschylus. 
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tantalise the reader by their beauty and suggestiveness, stimu- 
lating his curiosity, while they elude exact analysis. His 
delight, too, in pregnant conciseness of expression often leads 
him to compress a whole series of ideas into a single noun or 
verb}. Above all he closely resembles Virgil in the half-veiled 
allusiveness of his style. He chooses some skilful combina- 
tion of words, which, beyond its obvious significance, calls to 
mind yet other combinations, and opens out new vistas of 
thought’, Various fancies and recollections appear to hover 
round the lines, suggested by the subtlety of the terms em- 
ployed; and the language, in such cases, becomes alive with 
meaning, like an atmosphere quivering with diverse-coloured 
lights. 

The same masterful supremacy over forms of diction is 
shown by Sophocles in many other ways, and especially in his 
bold innovations in grammar, and in his extensions and modi- 
fications in the meaning of words and phrases. The licence 
which he adopts in these matters has often been ascribed to the 
fluid and unformed condition of Attic Greek in the fifth century. 
But the fact that similar boldness is displayed by Virgil and 
Tacitus, though dealing with a language which had been fixed 
and stereotyped by previous usage, would seem to show 
that liberties of this kind are not confined to any particular 
stage of literary history, but are mainly due to the individual 
No ancient author, however, has 
carried them to a greater length than Sophocles. 


bent of the writer’s genius. 
He treats 
the syntax of the cases with special freedom, employing them in 


1 Cp. Ant. 971 Akos TupAwbey, ‘in- 
flicted so as to blind.’ Aj. 55 éxerpe 
pévov, ‘dealt slaughter with the sword.’ 
Oed. Tyr. 313 pldcat av piacpa, ‘rescue 
the defilement,’ i. e. ‘ rescue us from it, 
See Jebb’s notes on these passages. 

2 e.g. Trach. 494 47° dv7t dipav dpa 
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inevitably suggests how the fatal gar- 
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the embrace of the monster,’ where 
there is a covert allusion to the robe 
which is glued to his flesh. Ant. 1345 
mavTa yap A€xpia Tav yxepoiv,» where 
déxpta not only denotes that everything 
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Col. 189 edoeBias émBaivoytes, * enter on 
the path of piety,’ with an allusion to 
the fact that they are leaving the sacred 
grove, and entering lawful ground. Cp. 
also Ant. 570; Oed. Tyr. 262, 987; 
Oed. Col. 1220; Aj. 558. 
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He attaches a new modal 
significance to verbs.» He resembles Antiphon and Thucydides 
in his frequent coinage of abstract nouns out of neuter par- 
ticiples*. He uses words and phrases in their literal and 
etymological, as opposed to their conventional, meaning’. 
He gives a fresh turn to well-worn idioms by a change of 
structure®. Lastly, he rejoices in those confusions of syntax 
to which the Greek was always prone, and by which one 
construction is suddenly merged into another °. 

It will be seen from these examples than the style of Sopho- 
cles is not an easy one, but keeps the reader continually on 
the alert. There is much more in the language than appears 
upon the mere surface ; and in order to appreciate all the subtle 
shades of meaning, and all the niceties and intricacies of 
expression, much study is required. But the labour is well 
bestowed, and each fresh perusal of his plays reveals some new 
beauty and delicacy of phrase which had previously escaped 
notice. Much of this exquisite charm, it is true, must have 
been lost in the theatre, where the audience would hardly 
have leisure, during the progress of the actual performance, to 
unravel all the fine complexities of the diction. At the same 
time, though the language of Sophocles is full of latent meaning, 
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its general significance is clear and intelligible; indeed, in 
the case of dramas which, like his, were written for the stage, 
a certain lucidity of expression is indispensable. Still it is 
evident, from the minute diligence bestowed upon the style, 
that his tragedies, though intended primarily for dramatic 
performance, were also designed as a ‘ posséssion for ever,’ 
to be enjoyed and studied in private; and it is only in this 
way that their full beauty can be appreciated. 

In addition to his innovations in grammatical usage Sopho- 
cles was no less prolific than Aeschylus in the coinage of new 
words, and enriched the language with a whole vocabulary of 
expressive compounds*. But his formations are of a different 
class from those of Aeschylus, and reflect the peculiarities of 
his style. The compounds of Aeschylus are mostly formed out 
of nouns and verbs, which produce, in combination, some 
picturesque and sensuous image, such as ‘starry-kirtled’ and 
‘canvas-winged.’ In the compounds of Sophocles, on the other 
hand, one of the component parts is generally a preposition 
or an adverb, which merely serves to intensify the signifi- 
cance of the whole word, or to convey some delicate distinc- 
tion of meaning 2. Hence his new formations have none of the 
sound and splendour of the Aeschylean epithets. They possess, 
however, a certain keen and penetrating force which is no less 
effective in its own way, and which imparts. to his language 
much of that incisive energy and subtle precision which the 
ancients admired *. 

The metaphors and similes of Sophocles, like those of 


1 See Schulz, Quae noya Sophocles 
protulerit verba composita, K6nigsberg, 
1882. Kriebitzsch, Quaestiones de usu 
verborum cum praepositionibus com- 
positorum apud Sophoclem, Halle, 1881. 
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Aeschylus and Homer, are of a simple kind, as far as the 
object of comparison is concerned, being mostly taken from 
outward nature, or from the ordinary occupations of mankind, 
such as building and sailing. But the hand of Sophocles is 
everywhere apparent in the ingenuity with which they are intros 
duced, and the refinement and nicety of expression with which 
they are worked out. The description of Ajax sulking in his 
tent, while the insolence of his foes, no longer checked by his 
presence, ‘speeds on its way without fear down cool breezy 
glens,’ is a delightful example of the grace and originality with 
which he employs an ordinary comparison’. His use of imagery, 
however, as we have previously pointed out, is restrained within 
moderate limits ; and he rarely confuses two incongruous meta- 
phors, or heaps one metaphor upon another, with the impetuosity 
of Aeschylus. But he is often no less intricate, though in a 
different way. After beginning a comparison, he frequently 
pursues it in language which is partly metaphorical, partly not ; 
and blends the image and the reality into a complex train of 
ideas which is truly Sophoclean. Thus in the opening lyrics 
of the Antigone, where the chorus compare the Argive host to 
an eagle, the two notions of an invading army, and of a bird 
swooping on its prey, are perpetually passing one into the other 
throughout the whole of their description. ‘Like a shrill- 
screaming eagle,’ they say, he flew over into our land, sheathed 
in snow-white wings, with an armed throng, and with horsehair 
crests. He paused above our dwellings ; he ravened around 
our seven-fold portals with spears athirst for slaughter. But 
he went hence ere his jaws were glutted with our blood, or the 
pine-fed flames of the Fire-god had seized our crown of towers °.’ 

Many traces are to be found, even in Sophocles, of that 
Athenian delight in rhetoric, which was destined eventually to 
exercise a baneful influence upon Greek tragedy. In Sophocles, 
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however, the evil effects are not as yet very apparent. Though 
his plays are full of scenes of contention, where one set speech 
is delivered against another, these scenes rarely degenerate 
into mere displays of oratory. Perhaps the nearest approach 
to such a fault is to be found in the concluding portion of the 
Ajax, where the long altercations between Teueer and the two 
brothers appear tedious and protracted to a modern reader, 
their interest being oratorical rather than tragic. But the 
rhetoric of Sophocles is usually of a higher kind, and avoids 
the formality of professional eloquence. It appears to come 
from the heart, and has a psychological significance, revealing 
the inmost character. of the speaker. Take, for example, 
Electra’s contention with her mother on the subject of Aga- 
memnon’s murder. Her whole speech, though rhetorical in 
tone, is thoroughly natural and characteristic’. It begins with 
argument, ends with passion. At first she tries to keep cool, 
and to answer the various pleas with deliberation; but her 
feelings soon become too much for her, she is carried away 
by her indignation, and ends her speech with a long tirade, 
full of threats of vengeance, and passionate references to her 
own wrongs, and the wrongs of Orestes. In the gradual rise 
of her emotion, in her efforts to control herself, and in her final 
burst of fury, the strength and weakness of her nature are 
powerfully exhibited. 


§ 7. Religious and Moral Ideas. 


In the tragedies of Aeschylus the dramatist is often over- 
shadowed by the moral teacher. The religious truths and 
maxims which underlie the facts of the legend are drawn out and 
emphasised with such persistency as not unfrequently to retard 
| the progress of the action. In Sophocles, on the other hand, 
the dramatic interest always holds the first place. But in spite 
of this change of standpoint, there is little diminution in the 
spiritual significance of tragedy. The plays of Sophocles are 
far from being mere artistic studies, devoid of moral import. 


? El. 558-609. 
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Human nature, to him, has more than a psychological interest. | 
The passions and sufferings of mankind are everywhere painted, 
not only as they appear in themselves, but also as they appear 
in relation to the eternal laws of justice and divine government. 
The mysterious decrees of destiny are always visible in the 
background of the picture; and the actions of mortal men, 
when seen under this aspect, acquire unwonted grandeur and 
impressiveness. But although, throughout his dramas, the 
ethical purpose is hardly less deep and profound than in those 
of Aeschylus, it manifests itself in a different way. It is never 
obtruded on the view, but kept in due subordination; its 
presence is felt and implied, rather than distinctly emphasised ; 
and it permeates the whole tragedy with a sort of unseen 
influence. 

Owing to this reticence on the part of Sophocles, his feelings 
on the great questions of religion are not always easy to 
determine. But there can be little doubt that, as far as the 
popular legends are concerned, he belonged to a later stage 
than Aeschylus in the history of religious belief, and that he 
regarded them, no longer as revelations of truth, but only as 
picturesque and striking fictions. It is true that he everywhere 
handles the old mythology with the utmost tenderness, and 
addresses the gods of the people in language of pious reverence. 
The legendary deities still figure in his dramas as the directors 
of human destiny. It is the oracle of Apollo which foretells 
the disasters of Laius and Oedipus, and urges on Orestes to the 
work of retribution; and it is Athene who compasses the fall 
of Ajax. Moreover, reverence for the established forms of 
worship is enforced on all occasions 2, and Athens is extolled 
for this very quality, that ‘she knows, more than any other 
land, how to honour the gods with due ceremonies*.’ But 
although in all these matters he reflects the popular traditions 
and feelings of the time, yet the impression which he produces 
is not the same as that produced by Aeschylus. He nowhere 


2 EK. g. Oed. Tyr. 885-888, 895-gI10. 
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shows the same earnestness and anxiety in dealing with the 
sacred legends; his tone is rather that of a man who has out- 
grown the simple creed of his countrymen, but recognises its 
value and efficacy, and everywhere speaks of it with veneration. 

His own inmost beliefs are revealed in occasional passages, 
where he abandons the language of the popular religion, and 
speaks in a loftier strain. They are principles independent of 
any particular creed, and applicable to all times and places. 
Foremost among them is the conviction, as definite in Sophocles 
as in Aeschylus, that the world is governed by divine laws, 
whose duration is everlasting. ‘Not to-day nor yesterday’ 
were they created, ‘but from all time, and no man knows when 
first they were brought forth’.’ They were ‘begotten in the 
serene heights of heaven; no mortal race of men gave birth to 
them, nor shall forgetfulness ever lay them to sleep®.’ These 
laws are synonymous with justice, and ordain ‘reverent purity 
in every word and deed*.’ They are inscribed, not on stone, 
but in the hearts and consciences of men*. To some they are 
revealed, from others they are hidden. Antigone knows and 
understands them, but Creon is deaf to their injunctions®. 
/ Though they often clash with human law, in the end they are 
' triumphant ; and Creon, who has set them at defiance in pro- 
hibiting the burial of Polyneices, finds when too late that ‘it is 
best to keep the laws established by heaven, even to the end 
of life 

Side by side with these divine ordinances there exists 
a supreme and eternal being who presides over the universe. 
Sometimes this omnipotent being appears to be represented by 
Zeus, though as a rule the Zeus of Sophocles is merely the 
god of the Greek mythology, and the son of Earth and Cronus’. 
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But not unfrequently he is addressed in language which seems 
to shadow forth the poet’s own conception of the nature of the 
supreme ruler. He is ‘the sole dispenser of the future,’ who 
‘abides in heaven for ever, overseeing and guiding all things ’.’ 
His power is everlasting, and ‘neither all-subduing sleep, nor 
the unwearied months of heaven, can overmaster it?.’ In his 
hands is placed the administration of those eternal laws to 
which the whole universe is subject, and ‘ Justice, proclaimed 
from of old, sits with Zeus by everlasting decree *.’ 

The signs and proofs of this divine order in the world are to 
be seen in the retribution which inevitably falls upon guilt and 
injustice. On this point Sophocles is no less emphatic than 
Aeschylus. Wickedness, according to his teaching, can never 
prosper. ‘If a man walks proudly in word or deed, with no 
fear of Justice, and follows unrighteous gains, how shall he 
escape the arrows of the gods*?’ Sometimes evil-doers are 
cut off in the very moment of triumph by the ‘ swift-footed 
vengeance of heaven*’; at other times punishment appears to 
be delayed; but ‘the gods, though slow, are sure in visiting 
crime, when men abandon godliness and turn to evil *.’ 

So far the ideas of Sophocles coincide in the main with those 
of Aeschylus. But he is less optimistic in his view of man’s 
destiny. He cannot shut his eyes to the fact that, while crime 
is punished, innocence is not always protected, and suffering 
and misfortune often overtake the guiltless. This truth is 
exemplified in most of his extant dramas. Antigone is put to 
death, because she obeys the laws of God rather than the laws 
of man, and Oedipus is plunged into overwhelming disasters 
by a cause external to himself, Deianeira and Philoctetes are 
similar examples of unmerited suffering. Often, again, this 
misery is the result of ancient crimes, inavhich the victims have 
had no share, but of which they feel the effects. For ‘when 
a house is once shaken from heaven, the curse ceases never- 
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more, but passes on from generation to generation,’ bringing 
forth pain and sorrow; even as the surge, when driven by 
fierce Thracian blasts, ‘rolls up the black sand from the depths 
of the sea’.’ 

In his treatment of this matter Sophocles diverges widely 
from Aeschylus. It is the constant aim of Aeschylus to show 
that misfortune is connected with sin, and never entirely un- 
deserved ; and that even when an ancestor’s crimes are being 
expiated, there is always some contributory guilt on the part of 
the sufferer. Sophocles has no such conviction. He admits 
the existence of unmerited evil, and makes no attempt to 
reconcile the fact with the justice of the eternal laws. These 
deviations from strict equity must be accepted and recognised 
as part of the order of the universe, though their reason is 
inexplicable to human wisdom. They are mysteries which, ‘if 
God conceals, no man can discover, however long he search *.’ 

Yet the conclusion which he draws from these reflexions is 
not altogether despondent or fatalistic; it is the old Greek 
moral of moderation and self-distrust. All human fortune is 
full of uncertainty, and mankind are but ‘phantoms and airy 
shadows,’ whose prosperity ‘passes away as swiftly as the 
leaves of the slender poplar*.’ Hence it is foolishness ‘to reckon 
on the morrow, or on the days beyond+*.’ But at the same time 
the world is governed by divine laws, though their workings 
are often difficult to explain. Veneration for these laws is the 
truest wisdom, and the best safeguard against misfortune. 
‘Revere the gods,’ says Hercules, ‘all things else are of less 
account in the eyes of Zeus®.’ Reverence, moderation, and 
humility are the qualities which, according to Sophocles, avail 
a man best in the long run. The sum of his teaching is 
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contained in the words of warning which Athene. addresses 
to Odysseus, after showing him the results of impiety and pre- 
sumption in the case of Ajax. ‘Wherefore,’ she adds, ‘speak 
no words of insolence against the gods, nor boast thyself, if 
thou excellest in strength of hand or store of riches. One day 
suffices to cast down and raise up all human prosperity; and 
the gods love the sober-minded, and hate evil-doers *.’ 

Too much has perhaps been made of the supposed pessimism 
of Sophocles. It is true that in several passages human life is 
described in gloomy language. Ajax in his despair exclaims 
that ‘every day only brings us nearer to death > and the chorus 
lament that ‘life is but a shadow, and that a man no sooner 
seems to be happy than he falls away’. Elsewhere they declare 
their conviction that ‘it is best not to be born, and that after 
birth the next best by far is that a man with all speed should 
go to the place from whence he came‘.’ These and similar 
reflexions, however, need not be supposed to have more than 
a dramatic significance. In the places where they occur they 
are the natural utterances of sorrow in the face of some great 
calamity. But it is a mistake to remove them from their 
context, and to quote them in succession, as representing the 
philosophy of Sophocles. His plays, in the general impression 
which they produce, are not of this despondent character; in 
spite of their tragic contents they are distinguished by a certain 
brightness of tone. Modern tragedies on the same subject, such 
as the Oedipe of Voltaire, and the Oreste of Alfieri, are far 
more sombre and depressing. Sophocles, as we know, was 
cheerful and tranquil in his life, and the tendency of his dramas 
is in the same direction, and suggests a natural and healthy 
delight in human existence and in the outward facts of nature. 
Antigone lays down her life, not as a burden from which she is 
glad to be released, but as a bright and joyful possession, and 
gazes with sorrow on ‘the sacred light of the sun’ which 
she is never to behold any more’. Even Ajax, in his state of 
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desperation, parts with regret from ‘the splendour of the 
shining day,’ and from the ‘rivers and plains of Ilion which 
have given him nourishment?.’ 

As regards the state of the dead, and life beyond the grave, 
Sophocles merely reproduces the indistinct conceptions of the 
popular belief. Human beings still retain a kind of existence 
after death, and possess the same physical features as. before. 
Thus Oedipus, having been blind on earth, will be blind in 
Hades®. But their life is dim and shadowy, they ‘feel no 
pain,’ and ‘grief touches them no more’.’ Their only passion 
is the desire for vengeance, and the influence which they can 
exert upon the living is directed towards this sole object’, In 
addition to these popular notions Sophocles mentions, in one 
fragment, the Orphic doctrine of the future happiness of the 
soul’, But his references to the state beyond the grave are 
slight and infrequent; Antigone, for example, when going to 
her death, thinks more of what she is leaving behind her than 
of any cheerful prospect for the future. In fact, there is 
nothing in the plays of Sophocles to suggest that he had any 
deep or permanent conviction on the question of immortality. 


§ 8. The Lrony of Sophocles. 


The use of ‘tragic irony,’ as it has been called, is a favourite 
. device in all dramatic literature. It is mostly employed when 
some catastrophe is about to happen, which is known and 
foreseen by the spectators, but concealed either from all, or 
from some, of the actors in the drama. In such cases the 


dialogue may be couched in terms which, though perfectly 
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harmless upon the surface, carry an ominous significance to the 
initiated, and point suggestively to what is about to happen; 
and the contrast between the outer and the inner meaning of 
the language produces a deep effect upon the stage. Examples 
of this ‘irony’ are to be found in most tragic writers, but 
especially in those of Greece, who use it with far greater 
frequency than the moderns; the reason being that, as the 
subjects of Greek tragedy were taken from the old legends with 
which every one was familiar, it was far easier for the ancient 
dramatist to indulge in those ambiguous allusions which pre- 
suppose a certain knowledge on the part of the spectators. 
Sophocles, however, is distinguished even among the Greek 
poets for his predilection for this form of speech, and his 
‘irony’ has become proverbial. It figures so prominently in 
his dramas, and goes so far to determine their general tone, 
that a detailed consideration of the matter will not be out of 
place’. 

Tragic irony may be divided into two kinds, the conscious 
and the unconscious. Conscious irony occurs in those cases 
where the speaker is not himself the victim of any illusion, but 
foresees the calamity that is about to fall on others, and exults 
in the prospect. His language, though equivocal, is easily 
intelligible to the audience, and to those actors who are 
acquainted with the facts; and its dark humour adds to the 
horror of the situation. This kind of irony is the one more . 
commonly met with in the modern drama. Thus De Flores, in 
the Changeling, when showing Alonzo over the castle where 
he is about to murder him, remarks grimly, 

‘ All this is nothing: you shall see anon 

A place you little dream on?’ 
And Lady Macbeth, referring to Duncan’s visit, observes that 
he ‘must be provided for’.’ It also occurs very frequently 
in Aeschylus and Euripides. It is continually present, for 
instance, in that scene where Clytaemnestra welcomes back her 
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husband to the palace where the assassins are in wait for him, 
and bids ‘the path be strewn with purple, that Justice may lead 
him to a house he never hoped to see.’ It is likewise used 
with splendid effect in the Bacchae, where Dionysus, having 
smitten Pentheus with delusion, leads him forth to his 
destruction, and tells him that ‘although his former thoughts 
were foolish, he is now as wise as he deserves to be,’ and that 
he will return, not on foot, but ‘carried back’ in triumph, 
a ‘conspicuous spectacle’ for all men ’. 

But in Sophocles the examples of such irony are far more 
numerous and more subtle than in the other poets, his love of 
intricate and allusive phraseology causing him to take especial 
delight in these ambiguities. Ajax, when he has once resolved 
upon self-destruction, continues in speech after speech to 
beguile his wife and the chorus by the sinister obscurity of 
his language, inducing them to believe that he will soon be 
‘delivered from all evil®. And in the Electra, when Clytaem- 
nestra has been slain, and Aegisthus comes hastening back in 
triumph to the palace, thinking that the corpse is that of his 
enemy Orestes, the dialogue which ensues between himself and 
Electra is one long series of bitter equivocations, of which he 
alone fails to perceive the significance *. 

The other kind of irony, the unconscious, is perhaps the 
more impressive of the two. Here the sufferer is himself the 
spokesman. Utterly blind as to the doom which overhangs 
him, he uses words which, to the mind of the audience, have an 
ominous suggestiveness, and without knowing it probes his 
own wounds to the bottom. Such irony is not confined merely 


1 Agam. 910-013 €v6vs -yevéa8w mop- 
pupdatpwros mépos | és SHyw adedAwrov ws 
ay Hyiita Sinn. | ra 8 GAda ppovtis odx 
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Urv@ viKnwpévn | Onoer Sixalws odv Geois 
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2 Bacch. 947-972 ... rds dé mpiv 
ppéevas | odk efyes tryets, vov 8 eyes 
oias oe Sec. . . Kpdper ov Kpdbw fy oe 
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év0" dv doriBR Kixw | xpiyw 7d8° Eyxos 
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mv0o.a0e, Kei Vov SvoTUXa, TecwopeEvov. 

* El. 1448-1457. Cp. also Ibid. 
1103-1105, 1323-1325; Phil. 779- 
781. 
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to the language, but runs through the whole situation ; and the 
contrast between the cheerful heedlessness of the victim, and 
the dark shadows which surround him, produces an impression 
more terrible than that which any form of speech could convey. 
Scenes of this kind had a peculiar fascination for the ancients. 
The fear of a sudden reverse of fortune, and of some fatal 
Nemesis which waits upon pride and boastfulness, was of all 
ideas the one most deeply impressed upon the mind of antiquity. 
Hence the popularity upon the stage of those thrilling spectacles, 
in which confidence and presumption were seen advancing 
blindfold to destruction, and the bitterness of the doom was 
intensified by the unconscious utterances of the victim. 

In the modern drama this species of irony is not very 
frequent, nor does it occur in Aeschylus. Euripides at times 
makes a powerful use of it, as in the Bacchae, where Agave, 
flushed with triumph, and holding aloft the head of her 
murdered son Pentheus, boasts of her success in the chase, and 
of her good fortune in having been the first to strike down 
the prey’. But no one has ever approached Sophocles in the 
tragic force and intensity with which he employs this particular 
form of ironical diction; no one has ever painted the blind- 
ness and shortsightedness of human nature with equal power. 
It is to this cause that the opening scene of the Ajax owes its 
peculiar pathos. Ajax is there seen standing in the midst of 
the mangled bodies of sheep and oxen, and exulting in the 
vengeance which he supposes he has taken upon the persons of 
his enemies. He promises Athene that he will ‘deck her 
shrine with golden spoils in return for this glorious raid’; he 
rejoices in the thought of the torture that he is going to inflict 
upon Odysseus ; and finally he implores the goddess that she 
will ‘never cease to assist him in like manner,’ and returns, as 
he thinks, to the work of vengeance ’. 

It is not, however, merely in occasional scenes and episodes 


1 Bacch, 1169-1259. rhs dypas xdpw .. . Xwpa@ mpos” epryov" 
2 Aj. gI-117 & xaip’ ’A@dva, xaipe aol d epiepat, Ged, | road det por ovp- 
Awoyeves Téxvoy, | ds eb mapeorns® kat paxov Tapeoravat, 
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that Sophocles introduces such instances of self-deception and 
of unconscious irony. He makes it the ruling motive of whole 
dramas, as in the Trachiniae and the Oedipus Rex. In the 
Trachiniae the chief significance of the plot lies in the contrast 
between appearance and reality—between the bright antici- 
pations of Deianeira, and the disastrous conclusion which the 
audience foresee ; and the pathos of the situation is intensified, 
from first to last, by the utterances of the heroine, who is 
continually letting fall expressions ominously. appropriate 
to her condition’. But the greatest example of all is the 
Oedipus Rex, the masterpiece “of Sophocles, and the most 
typical of all Greek tragedies, ‘ The irony of destiny is here 
exhibited with unexampled force. In the opening scene 
Oedipus is depicted in the height of his prosperity, renowned 
and venerated, and surrounded by his suppliant countrymen ; 
and the priest addresses him as the ‘wisest of men in dealing 
with life’s chances and with the visitations of heaven®’ To the 
audience who know that within a few short hours the wrath 
of heaven will have crushed and shattered him, the pathetic 
meaning of these words is indescribable. From this first 
scene until the final catastrophe the speeches of Oedipus are all 
full of the same tragic allusiveness. He can scarcely open his 
lips without touching unconsciously on his own approaching 
fate. When he insists upon the fact that his search for the 
assassin is ‘not on behalf of strangers, but in his own cause,’ 
and when he cautiously warns Jocasta that, as his mother still 
lives, the guilt of incest is not yet an impossibility, every word 
that he utters has a concealed barb*. ,Perhaps the most tragic 
passage of all is that in which, while cursing the murderer of 
Laius, he pronounces his own doom. ‘As for the man who 
did the deed of guilt, whether alone he lurks, or in league with 


1k,g. Trach. 492-496 ddA elow 
oréyns | xap@pev, ws Méywv 7° Emarords 
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2 Oed. Tyr. 33-34. 

8 Ibid. 137-141, 980-986. 
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others, I pray that he may waste his life away in suffering, 
perishing vilely for his vile actions. And if he should become 
a dweller in my house, I knowing it, may every curse I utter 
fall on my own head,’ 


§ 9. The Extant Tragedies. 


In the case of Sophocles, as well as in that of Aeschylus, the 
preservation of the extant tragedies was not the result of 
chance, but of the deliberate choice of the grammarians. At 
an early period seven plays were selected from the rest for 
purposes of study and general reading, and it is these seven 
which still survive. Later on, during the Byzantine epoch, 
the number of select dramas was further reduced to three— 
the Ajax, Electra, and Oedipus Rex—and these three were the 
plays chiefly read and commented upon by the scholars of 
Constantinople *. 
neglected, like the remaining four of Aeschylus; and for this 


But the remaining four were never entirely 


reason the text of Sophocles, as a whole, is preserved in better 
condition than that of Aeschylus, and the manuscripts are much 
more numerous *. 

The seven plays appear to have been chosen with taste and 
judgement. Though they are less instructive than those of 
Aeschylus, in the light which they throw upon the gradual 
evolution of the drama, yet as far as intrinsic excellence is 
concerned, there can be no doubt that they include the finest 
productions of Sophocles. The Oedipus Rex is everywhere 
treated by Aristotle as the perfection of Greek tragedy’. The 
same play, together with the Oedipus Coloneus, the Electra, 
and the Antigone, are cited by the poets of the Anthology 


1 Oed. Tyr. 246-251. 

2 See above, p. 100. 

3 The old scholia on these three plays 
were expanded by the later Byzantine 
scholars, such as Thomas Magister, into 
bulky commentaries. The old scholia 
of the other four plays were left with 
slight additions. Dindorf, Praef. ad 
Schol. Soph. vol. ii. 

4 None of the scholia to the plays 


of Sophocles were untouched by the 
Byzantines, as was the case with the 
Supplices and Choephori of Aeschylus. 
Dindorf, Praef. ad Schol. Aesch. 

5 Aristot. Poet. cc. 9, 11, 13, 15) 24. 
In c. 26 the Oedipus of Sophocles is 
compared with the Iliad of Homer, 
as types of epic and tragic poetry 
respectively. 
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as the masterpieces of Sophoclean art; and their opinion is 
confirmed by the criticisms of the old scholiasts'. These four 
dramas were likewise the most popular upon the Attic stage, 
and supplied the great actors of the Alexandrian period with 
their favourite roles?, .The remaining three—the Ajax, Trachi- 
niae, and Philoctetes—though less frequently noticed and 
commended, seem nevertheless to have been always considered 
as tragedies of the very highest rank. The Ajax provided 
Stobaeus with more quotations than any other play of Sophocles; 
the Philoctetes aroused the enthusiasm of the critic Dion; and 
the celebrity of the Trachiniae in ancient times is proved by 
the excerpts of Cicero *. 

As to the chronology of the seven tragedies, all that has 
been recorded is that the Philoctetes was produced in 409, 
and that the Oedipus Coloneus was written shortly before the 
poet’s death, and exhibited for the first time in 4or*, The date 
of the other plays is very uncertain, and there are no historical 
allusions to serve as a guide. Still it is possible, on comparing 
the different dramas one with another, to distinguish certain 
varieties in structure and metre, which may help to determine 
the order of succession at any rate approximately. 

One of the most useful tests is afforded by the arrangement 
of the dialogue. In the older tragedy it was the custom never 


1 Anthol. Pal. 9. 98 Oidimodes Siocot 
oe Kar HAéxtpyn Bapipnuis .. . Tayoy ent 
Tpayikoio karnvecoav Odo. Ibid. 7.37 
4 8 ei xepoly | xodpiyos, x moins de 
ddacKarins; | cite cou Avteydvyy cineiv 
pirov, ove dy dpapros, | etre kat HA€K- 
Tpav* aupdrepar yap axpov. Argum, 2 
Oed. Tyr. xaprévtws 58 rUpavvoy amaytes 
avrov émvypapovow, ws eéxovTa maons 
Ths Sopordéovs monoews. Argum. I 
Oed. Col. 76 5¢ Spapa trav Oavpactdr. 
Argum, Salust. Oed. Col. dparos 5é€ 
gore wadddov % oixovopia év TO Spd- 
part, ws ovdert dAAw oxeddv. Argum., 
Ant. 7d 52 Spaua TOv KadAlorwv Sopo- 
Ké€ovs, 

2 Thus the celebrated Polus is said to 
have been equally successful as Oedipus 


both in the Oedipus Tyrannus and the 
Oedipus Coloneus (Stob. Flor. p. 522). 
The impression he once made, shortly 
after his son’s death, in the part of 
Electra is well known (Gell. N. A. 7. 5). 
The Antigone, as Demosthenes tells us, 
was ‘ frequently reproduced’ by Theo- 
dorus and Aristodemus (Dem. Fals. 
Leg. § 246). 

8 Dion Chrysost. or. 52. Cic. Tusc. 
2.8. That the Ajax was a favourite on 
the stage is shown by the fact that the 
actor Timotheus of Zacynthus derived 
his nick-name (6 opayevs) from the 
success with which he acted the suicide 
of the hero (Schol. Aj. 864). 

4 Argum. Phil, and Oed. Col. 
Max, 8.7. 2. 
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ta divide an iambic verse between two or more speakers’; but 
in course of time this rule was disregarded. The plays of 
Sophocles show a growing laxity in regard to these divisions. 
In the Antigone they are never found at all, in the Ajax and 
Trachiniae very seldom; but in the other plays they occur 
more frequently, and especially in the two latest, the Philoctetes 
and the Oedipus Coloneus?. Another criterion is supplied by 
the increasing use of the third actor, scenes in which all three 
performers join simultaneously in the dialogue being less 
common in the Antigone, Ajax, and Trachiniae than in the 
other four tragedies’. Thirdly, the metre is of some value as 
a source of evidence. Thus the Ajax contains a ‘parodus’ of 
the old-fashioned anapaestic type ; and in the Antigone anapaests 
are employed, after the ancient manner, to introduce fresh 
characters‘. In the Antigone, also, the structure of the iambic 
verse is more formal and stately than in the other plays’. 

From these various pieces of evidence, when taken together, 
the following conclusions may be drawn. It seems certain that 
the Antigone and the Ajax are the two earliest of the seven 
plays, though their relative date cannot be decided. The 
Trachiniae apparently came next. The Philoctetes and the 
Oedipus Coloneus are known to have been the latest. The 
Electra and the Oedipus Rex were most likely composed in 
The proportion of trisyllabic feet (tri- 
brachs, dactyls, and anapaests) to each 
100 lines of iambics is as follows— 
El. 4. 20, Ant. 4. 36, Oed. Col. 5. 79, 
Oed. Tyr. 6. 37, Trach. 6. 93, Aj. 7.15, 
Phil. 11. 24. The Antigone, however, 
though its proportion of trisyllabic feet 
is not unusually small, is distinguished 
from the other plays by the fact that 
there is no example of an anapaest in 


the first foot of a line. The Oedipus 
Coloneus, though later in date than the 


1 There are only two.examples of the 
practice in Aeschylus, viz. Septem 217, 
Prom. 980. 

2 The number of instances in the 
different plays is as follows:—Ant. 0, 
Trach. 4, Aj. 8, Oed. Tyr. 12, El. 27; 
Phil. 32, Oed. Col. 59. 

3 The number of such scenes is as 
follows ;—Ant. 1, Trach. 2, Aj. 2, El. 3, 
Oed. Tyr. 4, Phil. 4, Oed. Col. 6. 

4 Ant. 155-162, 376-383, 520-530, 
626-630. Moreover, in the Antigone, 


though the parodus is of the later kind, 
a system of anapaests is inserted in the 
middle. 

5 The difference, as regards smooth- 
ness of versification, between the separate 
plays of Sophocles is not very striking. 


Philoctetes, is much smoother in its 
versification. But this fact is probably 
due to the difference in tone between the 
rapid dialogue of the Philoctetes and 
the serene tranquillity of the Oedipus 
Coloneus. 
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the interval between the Trachiniae and the Philoctetes, but - 


there are no means of fixing the exact period. Any further 
points which deserve notice, in reference to this subject, will 
be considered in connexion with the individual plays. 
\ - 
(1) The Antigone. 

According to an ancient tradition the election of Sophocles as 
one of the generals in the Samian expedition was due to the 
success of his Antigone?. This account, if true, would fix the 
date of the play as the spring of 441 or 442%. But though 
an election on these grounds was not impossible, especially 
among the Athenians, yet the whole story is of a dubious 
character, and was probably invented by some critic who 
wished to establish a connexion between the military and the 
poetical career of Sophocles. It bears a suspicious resemblance 
to the tale about the poet Phrynichus, whom the biographers 
appear to have first confused with the general of the same name, 
and whose election to the generalship they then proceeded to 
account for by the excellence of the ‘ war-dance’ in one of his 
tragedies *. It may, indeed, be urged that even if the story is 
false, it proves at any rate the close connexion in point of 
date between the Antigone and the Samian expedition’. But 
the Greek writers were often so reckless of chronology, when 
producing an interesting anecdote, that not much stress can be 
laid on this conclusion °. 


1 Arg. r Ant. pact 8% tov Sopoxdéa 
Heioba THs Ev Sapw orparnyias evdort- 
ppoavta ev 7TH SibacKadia THs ’Avti- 
yovns. 

? As the expedition was despatched 
early in 440 (Curtius, Gk, History, ii. 


472, English transl.), the generals must 


have been chosen in May of 441, the 
regular date for the annual election. 
Hence the Antigone could hardly have 
been brought out earlier than the spring 
of 441 or 442. 

3 Aelian, Var. Hist. 3.8. 

* See Prof. Jebb, Introd. to Antigone, 
p: xlix. 


5 Thus some commentators ascribed 
the death of Sophocles to excessive joy 
at the success of this same Antigone, in 
spite of the obvious anachronism (vita 
Soph. p. §, Dindf.). » ; 

In the same way the retirement of 
Aeschylus from Athens was described 
by many biographers as a punishment 
inflicted on account of the terror caused 
by his Eumenides, in spite of the fact 
that the Eumenides was produced nearly 
twenty years after his first visit to Sicily 
(vita Aesch. p. 4). 

Again, according to Diog. Laert. 2. 
44, some of the lines in the Palamedes 
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As regards the order of its production, the Antigone stood 
thirty-second among the plays of Sophocles. Now if we 
could be certain that his dramas were all exhibited at the City 
Dionysia, in groups of four, it would follow that the Antigone 
must have been the last of its own\particular group, and 
must have taken the place of the ordinary satyric play. This 
inference, however, fails to take account of the fact that 
Sophocles may have occasionally competed at the Lenaea, 
where the regulation concerning the number of dramas was not 
the same’. 

The subject of the tragedy—the prohibition of the burial by 
Créon, and the self-sacrifice of Antigone—is not found in any 
author before the time of Aeschylus, and appears to be incon- 
sistent with the accounts of the Argive invasion given by 
It may possibly, therefore, be an Attic 
invention, designed with the purpose of glorifying the Athenians, 
by whose humanity the Argive chieftains were. eventually 
buried. It is used by Aeschylus merely as an episode, at the 
conclusion of his great Theban trilogy. Sophocles was appa- 
rently the first to write a whole play on the subject, and his 
example was afterwards followed by Euripides, whose Antigone, 
however, seems to have been of a more domestic type*. As 


several other writers *. 


of Euripides were intended as a rebuke 
to the Athenians for their condemnation 
of Socrates. Yet Socrates was put to 
death in 399 B. C., while the Palamedes 
was produced in 415 (Aelian, Var. Hist. 
2. 8). Moreover Euripides died many 
years before Socrates. Yet this does 
not prevent Diogenes Laertius from 
adopting the story, although he knew 
that the anachronism had been pointed 
out by Philochorus (Diog. Laert. 1Ca)s 

1 Argum. 1 Ant. AéAexrar 52 70 5papa 
rodTo Tpiaxocrdy Sedrepov. The order 
here mentioned must apparently be 
chronological. It cannot be alpha- 
betical, and it is difficult to suppose that 
it refers to some mere casual arrange- 
ment. 

Tf we could be sure that the Antigone 
was produced in 441, then the fact that 


it was only the thirty-second of his 
dramas would lead to the interesting 
conclusion that he was far more prolific 
in the latter part of his career than in 
the former. The total number of his 
plays being at least about 110, the result 
would be that in the first twenty-seven 
years of his dramatic career he produced 
only thirty-two, while in the Jast thirty- 
five he produced seventy-eight. But the 
date of the Antigone, as we have seen, 
is far from certain. 

2 See Attic Theatre, p. 38. As re- 
gards the exhibition of plays by Sopho- 
cles at the Lenaea, see above, p. 128. 

8 Pind. Ol. 6. 15. Paus. 9. 18. 3. 
See Jebb’s Introduction, p. is 

4 That the Antigone of Euripides was 
written after that of Sophocles appears 
to be proved by frag. 165 dKovoov* 
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far as can be judged from the scanty notices, the love interest, 


in Euripides, was brought into much greater prominence. — 


Antigone was discovered in the act of burying the body with 
the aid of Haemon, and the play ended happily with the 
marriage of the two lovers, and with a prediction, by some god, 
of the heroine’s future fortunes’. ‘ 

The Antigone has always been one of the most popular of 
Greek tragedies. Though the incident on which the plot is 
based—the resolution of Antigone to surrender her life rather 
than leave her brother’s corpse unburied—appeals less forcibly 
to modern than to ancient sentiment, yet the general motive of 
the play, the conflict between human law and the individual 
conscience, is one of deep and universal significance. Various 
doubts have been raised as to the moral purpose of the com- 
position. Should Antigone, it is asked, be regarded as an inno- 
cent victim to the force of circumstances? Or is the balance 
of guilt more evenly divided, and are Creon and Antigone 
both deserving of punishment, the one for his contempt for 
the divine laws, the other for her defiance of established 
order? As to this latter view, it is difficult to see how it 
could ever have been maintained, except by those whose minds 
were biassed by preconceived opinions concerning the proper 
functions of tragedy. The whole tone of the play is against it. 
From first to last our sympathies are enlisted on the side of 
Antigone, and in favour of the conviction that human ordinances 
must give way to the divine promptings of the conscience. No 
doubt the chorus are somewhat wavering in their judgement, 
and without actually approving Creon’s decree, nevertheless 
rebuke Antigone for her contumacy*. But this vacillation is not 
unnatural in a chorus of the Sophoclean kind, and makes the 
isolated. greatness of Antigone all the more impressive. More- 
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* Ant. 853-856, 872-875. 
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over even the chorus, towards the end of the play, begin to see 

more clearly into the truth, and inform Creon that he is the 

cause of his own misfortunes, and that ‘reverence for the gods 
must be preserved inviolate’. And Creon’s anxious reflexion, 

just before the catastrophe, that ‘perhaps it is best to keep the 

laws of heaven,’ is a clear indication of the poet’s intention”. 

Antigone is one of those guiltiess victims, whom Sophocles 

often makes the subject of his tragedies ; and it was no part of 

his creed to show that the course of events on earth is always 

regulated by strict justice. 

The character of Antigone is one of extreme beauty. Though 
she resembles Electra in unconquerable force of will, yet the 
cause of her actions—her deep and undying affection for her 
kindred—is a more attractive motive than Electra’s craving 
for vengeance; and the stern grandeur of her disposition is 
relieved and softened by numerous little touches of a gentler 
kind. There is only one flaw in the picture. In her final 
speech she makes the startling assertion that no one but 
a brother could have moved her to such self-sacrifice. As for 
husband or children, she would have let them remain unburied. 
Why? Because she might have had another husband, and 
other children; but her parents being dead, she could never 
have a second brother’. This frigid and sophistical piece of 
reasoning has been condemned by every critic, and is unworthy 
of Antigone’s character and previous declarations. From the 
aesthetic point of view it is indefensible ; and the lines must be 
regarded, either as an interpolation’, or as an unexpected 
bathos on the part of Sophocles’. 


OR 

1 Ant(1257-1260, £349-1350. 

2 Tbid. 1113-1114." 

3 Tbid. 904-912. 

4 The lines are quoted by Aristotle 
(Rhet. 3. 16), and were evidently con- 
sidered genuine in his time. It is sug- 
gested that they may have been inter- 
polated by Iophon in some reproduction 
of the Antigone. Cp. Cramer, Anecd. 
Oxon. 4, p. 315 moAAd ydp vobevdpera 
éorwv, cosh Sopond€ous’Avriyovn’ Aéyerat 


yap evar *Aytipdvta (conj. "lopdvTos) 
Tod Yopoxdgovs viod—a tradition which 
possibly arose from a reproduction of 
the Antigone under the name of Iophon. 
As to the language of the lines, certain 
anomalies are pointed out by Prof. 
Jebb in his notes on 909-912. 

5 This tendency to bathos in Sopho- 
cles is noticed by more than one of the 
ancient critics, and though net very 
apparent in his extant tragedies, may 
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(2) The Ajax. 


The moral of this play is the necessity of moderation in the 
midst of success. Ajax is a man of heroic strength and valour, 
but his character is disfigured by arrogance and impiety. He 
disdains the assistance of heaven, exclaims that ‘any coward 
could win victories with the help of the gods,’ and when Athene 
comes to encourage him in battle, bids her go elsewhere, since 
he has no need of her presence’. Hence he falls a victim to 
the powers he despised, and is crushed in the very moment of 
his supposed triumph. The lesson is further enforced by the 
character of Odysseus, who exhibits in perfection those identical 
qualities of sobriety and wariness in which Ajax was deficient. 
He shrinks from witnessing the fall even of his enemy, and 
remembering that he will one day need burial himself, is unwil- 
ling to refuse it to others®, At the same time his cold selfishness 
is somewhat repellent, and attracts our sympathy towards the 
more generous-minded hero of the play. 

The plot must have been taken mainly from the two lost 
epics of the Trojan Cycle, the Aethiopis and the Little Iliad®. 
But in one respect Sophocles has deviated from his authorities, 
and ascribes the defeat of Ajax, in the contest for the arms, 
not to the testimony of the Trojans, but to the intrigues of 
the Atreidae‘, his object being plainly to provide some better 
excuse for the furious resentment and violence of Ajax. 

The same subject was also treated by Aeschylus in his 


have been exemplified more frequently 
in some of the less celebrated dramas. 


2 Aj. 121-126, 1365. 
8 Both of these epics contained an 


Cp. Dion. Hal., Vett. Script. Cens. 2. 
II Kal woAAGKIS Ex TOAAOD TOD peyEOous 
eis didnevoy kdpmov éxnintwy oioy eis 
iwriny mavtanact TamewdrynTa KaTép= 
xerat. Longinus, de Sublim. c. 33 6 dé 
WivSapos rat 6 Sopoxdns dre pev otov 
mavra emupr€youot TH popa, sBevvuvrat 
& dddyws mod\Aduis Kal minrovow atuxe- 
ovata, Plut., RecteRat, Aud, c. 13 
Héppato § av ris... TOD SopoxAéovs 
Tv dvwpartay, 


? Aj. 767, 770-775. 


account of the contest for the arms, and 
the fate of Ajax (Proclus, Chrestomathia, 
pp. 479 and 481 in’ Gaisford’s Hephae- 
stion). 

#4 In the Aethiopis the contest was 
settled by an appeal to the Trojan 
captives: in the Little Iliad it was 
decided by the report of a conversation 
between two Trojan maidens, which 
had been overheard by the Greek scouts 
(Schneidewin’s Introd. to Ajax, pp. 40 
and 41). 
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Thracian Captives’; but in this play the suicide was merely 
reported to the spectators, and not exhibited upon the stage, 
Sophocles has made a bold departure from the usual Greek 
custom, in presenting to the eyes of the audience the spectacle 
of a violent death, The only other example of such realism in 
Greek tragedy is to be found in the Supplices of Euripides, 
where Evadne throws herself down from a rock on to her 
husband’s funeral pile. It is possible, as the scholiast suggests, 
that Sophocles, in this case, was partially influenced by the 
desire not to follow too closely on the lines laid down by his 
predecessor’. But whatever his motive may have been, the 
result is a scene of the greatest pathos. The dying speech of 
Ajax, with its pensive sadness of tone, goes direct to the heart. 
There is no strained and unnatural bravado in his words, and 
at the same time no weakness. Though he parts from the light 
of day with sorrow, yet he never flinches in his purpose; all 
traces of that frenzy which had been his ruin have disappeared ; 
he is restored at length, in the last scene of all, to his right 
mind, and his final utterances are strong, calm, and majestic. 

The play, in addition to its other qualities, had a local interest 
for the Athenians. Ajax was one of their national heroes, whose 
name was borne by an Attic tribe, and from whom many dis- 
tinguished Athenian families traced their origin®. This local 
connexion is gracefully emphasised in several places ; and the 
dying apostrophe of Ajax to the ‘holy plains of Salamis,’ and 
to ‘famous Athens, and the people that dwell therein,’ would 
have a peculiarly touching effect when spoken in the open 
theatre, from which the buildings of Athens, and the sea-girt 
isle of Salamis, were easily visible’. 

The construction of the Ajax varies in point of merit. In the 
first part of the play the preparation for the crisis is admirably 
contrived; and the deception of Tecmessa and the chorus, and 
their extravagant joy at the hero’s supposed recovery, intensify 
the effect of the catastrophe which immediately follows. But 
3 Herod. 6. 35. Plat. Alcib, 121 B. 


The name of the tribe was Aiartis. 
4 Aj. 859-861, 1218-1222. 


1 See the fragments of the @pfooa in 
Nauck’s Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 27- 
2 Schol. Soph. Aj. 815. 
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after the death of Ajax, as the scholiast pointed out, there is an 
end of the tragic interest ; and the final scenes, with their pro- 
tracted wrangling over the disposal of the body, are frigid by 
comparison’. No doubt the subject of burial was one of 
supreme importance to the ancients ; but this fact hardly 
justifies the excessive length of the concluding dialogues. Nor 
can it be contended that their object was to rehabilitate the 
character of the national hero, which had been exhibited in 
a dishonourable light at the beginning of the play, by giving 
Teucer an opportunity of extolling his achievements. The 
reputation of Ajax had already been sufficiently redeemed by 
the impressive dignity of his final appearance. 

It is simpler to suppose, with the scholiast, that as the subject 
of the tragedy was deficient in incident, Sophocles chose to fill it 
out to the necessary length with one of those rhetorical contests 
in which the ancients delighted. At the same time the debate 
was one which would gratify the national pride of the Athe- 
nians. Teucer, who might be regarded as the representative of 
Athens, was seen maintaining a successful contest with the 
two great heroes of the Peloponnesus ; and his invectives against 
Spartan arrogance would be certain to rouse the enthusiasm of 
an Athenian audience*®. But it must be admitted that scenes 
of this kind, though effective upon the stage, fall below the 
usual level of Sophoclean tragedy. 


(3) Zhe Trachiniae. 


The Trachiniae has not as a rule found much favour with the 
critics. It has been censured as feeble and deficient in passion ; 
and Schlegel has even gone so far as to express a hope that, for 
the sake of Sophocles, it might be proved to be spurious*. » But 
to the ordinary reader, if not the most impressive, it is perhaps 
the most delightful, of all the plays of Sophocles, on account of 
its tenderness and gentle pathos. Its evil reputation seems to 


1 F 5 f 

Schol. Aj. 1123 TOLAUVTA CopicpaTa 2 E.g. 1102 Smdprns dvacowy Ades, 
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have been largely due to a mistaken comparison with Euri- 
pides. The critics appear to have supposed that the aim of 
Sophocles was to emulate the Hippolytus and the Medea, and 
to exhibit, in Deianeira, a picture of a woman maddened by love 
and jealousy. Such is the Deianeira of Ovid and Seneca’. 
She thirsts for the blood of her rival Iole, raves against her 
husband, and is distracted by the conflict of her passions. But 
to compare the heroine of Sophocles with a woman of this type 
is to misinterpret his intention. His desire was to portray, in 
Deianeira’s character, the gentleness and patient devotion of 
womanhood ; and though her submissiveness may perhaps seem 
in some cases to have been carried to excess, no one can deny 
the charm and truthfulness of the representation. 

As to the date of the Trachiniae the most diverse views have 
been expressed. Those who regard it as a bad play ascribe its 
defects to the inexperience of youth, or to the decaying powers 
of old age. But opinions based on these grounds are of slight 
significance. Nor can any importance be attached to the sup- 
posed imitations of Euripides, as an indication of date. The 
opening speech of Deianeira, as was long since pointed out, 
is not a mere reproduction of the Euripidean prologue; it is 
spoken in conversation with the nurse, instead of being ad- 
dressed to the spectators, and the desultory narrative which it 
contains is natural and appropriate under the circumstances *, 
In the same way the coincidences of expression with the 
Hercules Furens and Supplices of Euripides are of little use 
as evidence, since it is uncertain whether Sophocles was bor- 
rowing from Euripides, or whether the reverse was the case *. 
In favour of an early date are the facts already mentioned—the 
sparing use of the third actor, and the infrequency of divisions 
in the iambic verse. Moreover, the unusual prevalence of 
sregard of the unity of time, are 


narrative speeches, and the di 
On the other hand 


more in the style of the primitive drama 5, 


Fur. 1353; Trach. 416 with Suppl. 567. 
Met. g. 134 foll., Heroid. 9. 4 There are no less than six narrative 
2 See Patin, Sophocle, p. 66. speeches in the play, viz. 248-290, 531- 
3 Compare Trach. 1101 with Herc. 587, 672-722, 749-812, 899-946, 1046- 


1 See Seneca’s Hercules; and Ovid, 
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the soft and tender grace with which the characters are drawn 
recalls the tone of the latest tragedies—the Philoctetes and the 
Oedipus Coloneus’, On the whole, therefore, the question of 
date must be regarded as somewhat uncertain. 

The plot of the Trachiniae is clear and simple, like all the 
plots of Sophocles, and deals with a single subject, the jealous 
fears of Deianeira and their consequences. But it lacks that 
artistic unity and symmetry which come from the concentration 
of interest upon one central personage. The play falls naturally 
into two portions, Deianeira dominating the first, and Hercules 
the second; and the transition from the one to the other is not 
without awkwardness. After our feelings of compassion have 
been wrought to the highest pitch by the tragic fate and silent 
exit of Deianeira, the entrance of Hercules, and the subsequent 
picture of his sufferings, inevitably strike one as an anti-climax. 
Hence the Trachiniae cannot be classed, in point of structure, 
among the finest works of Sophocles. But the final scenes are 
executed with such power and skill as to prevent, as far as 
possible, any diminution of interest. There is no repetition of 
similar effects; Hercules is in direct contrast to Deianeira, 
Sympathy and tenderness have no place in his character. 
When he is brought on the stage, writhing with torture, his 
first desire is to get his wife within his grasp, and to crush her 
to death; and the cautious replies of his son, and the faintest 
suggestion of disobedience to his will, goad him to madness. 
Such a spectacle of physical and mental agony excites, it is 
true, more horror than compassion. But on a sudden every- 
thing is changed. When he hears of the fatal wiles of 
Nessus, the truth flashes across his mind, he recognises the 
hand of fate, and perceives that the oracles are in the act of 
fulfilment. His former violence and fury are succeeded by 
calm and stoical resolution. He gives his final directions to 
Hyllus, and is then carried away to his death, bidding his soul 


1111, On the disregard for the unity being compressed within the limits of 
of time (the journey of Hyllus from a single day) see above, p. 150. 

Trachis to Euboea, and his return to 1 See Prof. Jebb’s Introduction, pp. 
Trachis after the death of Hercules, xlvii-xlix. 
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‘with curb as of steel’ repress all lamentation, and meet its 
fate joyfully’. This transition from uncontrollable fury to 
strong and dignified endurance is all the more pathetic on 
- account of its suddenness, and gives a tragic grandeur to the 
conclusion of the play. 


(4) The Electra. 


The plot of the Electra has been described in a previous 
section, where its richness and variety were contrasted with 
the simplicity of the Choephori* But there is a further point 
of difference between the two plays. The Choephori is the 
centre of a trilogy, and its purpose is to pave the way for 
the great concluding struggle between vengeance and mercy. 
Hence in Aeschylus the slaughter of Clytaemnestra is per- 
petrated not without misgivings ; and as soon as it is accom- 
plished, the pangs of conscience begin to make themselves felt, 
and the approaching conflict is already foreshadowed. But the 
Electra is a tragedy complete in itself, and requires a satis- 
factory conclusion. Sophocles, therefore, has preferred to recur 
to the Homeric version of the story, and to depict the murder 
of Clytaemnestra as a work of righteous retribution, about which 
there could be no doubt or scruple*. It is commanded by the 
oracle of Apollo, and executed by Orestes with a clear con- 
science; and it finally cleanses the palace of the Atreidae 
from its stain of guilt. In consequence, the tone of the two 
tragedies is different. The Choephori opens with the spectacle 
of the black-stoled maidens grouped round the tomb of Aga- 
memnon, and the ‘general atmosphere of the play is weird and 
sombre, as befits a deed of dubious morality. In the Electra, 
on the other hand, the tomb of Agamemnon is removed from 
sight ; the scene is bright and cheerful, opening with the rising 
sunshine and the matin songs of birds‘; and everything seems 
to portend that the day of deliverance is at hand. 

The interest of the play, as was previously observed, centres 
in the figure of Electra; and her character, as a whole, is 

1 Trach. 1259-1263. 3 See above, Pe 115+ 
2 See above, p. 146. 4 El. 17-19. 
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ooetearebeautiful conception. But it is questionable whether the 


implacability of her resentment against her mother has not been 
carried too far, and whether Sophocles, in his desire to preserve 
a singleness of tone throughout the drama, and to avoid the 
slightest hint of uncertainty and hesitation, has not gone to 
the opposite: extreme. We should remember, no doubt, the 
difference between ancient and modern sentiment, vengeance 
being regarded by the ancients as a duty, while to the moderns 
it is a vice. We should also remember the provocations which 
Electra had received. She had seen Aegisthus occupying the 
throne of her father, and living in adultery with her mother’; 
she had witnessed their sacrifices and thanksgivings on the 
anniversary of her father’s murder’?; and she knew that her 
mother had endeavoured to uproot the family of the Atreidae 
by the slaughter of Orestes, and that she still prayed for his 
death, and rejoiced when she thought her prayers were ful- 
filled *, But still, even among the ancients, kinship of blood 
was considered a bar to the most justifiable revenge. The 
existence of this feeling is proved by the whole course of the 
Oresteia ; and it is no less prominent in Antigone’s speech in 
the Oedipus Coloneus, when she tells her father that it is 
unlawful for him to exact retribution on a son, whatever his 
crimes may have been‘, But Electra, even when her mother’s 
last cries of agony are ringing in her ears, displays nothing 
but exultation; and such indifference to the ties of blood is 
unnatural and repelling ®. 


(5) Zhe Oedipus Rex. 


The story of Oedipus, which has supplied Sophocles with 
the most famous of his tragedies, had already been handled by 
Aeschylus in the central play of his Theban trilogy®. Little is 
known about this composition ; but it was probably as simple 
in structure as the Septem, with which it was written in con- 
nexion, and bore no resemblance to the Oedipus of Sophocles. 


4 El. 266-268, 271-272. * Oed. Col. 1189-1191. 
; Ibid. 277-281, 5 El. 1407-1416. 
Ibid. 296-297, 637-642, 787-¥90. 5 See p. 106. 
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The aim of Aeschylus, in his three tragedies, was to trace the 
course of ancestral guilt, and to exhibit the mysterious work- 
ings of destiny during successive generations. y Hence it may be 
inferred that, in his treatment of the story, the emphasis was 
laid, more on the causes and effects of the crime of Oedipus, 
than on the actual process of its discovery. Sophocles, on the 
other hand, prefers to concentrate the interest upon a single 
point of time, and gives a different moral to the legend, con- 
verting it into a picture of the blindness and fallibility of man- 
kind. To effect this purpose he devotes the greater part of 
the play to the gradual discovery of the murder and the incest, 
and makes Oedipus himself the author of the discovery, and 
the unconscious agent in his own destruction. It is he who 
persists in unravelling the fatal secret, in spite of warnings to — 
the contrary, because he thinks it will benefit himself and his 
neighbours. He catches at each hint, and pursues each clue, 
with a light and cheerful heart, little dreaming that every step 
brings him nearer to the precipice; and it is only when he has 
reached the very brink, and the truth is revealed, that he 
perceives, when too late, the extent of his previous folly’. 
Aristotle, in his analysis of the tragic art, lays it down as 
a rule that the plot is of more importance than the characters’. 
This statement is hardly true, as applied to Sophocles, in whose 
dramas, for the most part, the incidents are subordinate to the 
pictures of human passion. But Aristotle was possibly led to 
take this view by his admiration for the Oedipus, which he 
regarded as a mode] drama, and in which, for once, the plot is 
undoubtedly the chief source of interest. Not that it is con- 
structed on modern lines, or that it appeals to our curiosity by 
dubious and conflicting alternatives. The general result is 
clear from the first; but the pathos of the drama lies, not so 
much in the emotions of Oedipus, as in his actions. The course 
of events is contrived with so much skill, that everything he 
does has a sinister tendency, and whichever way he turns, 
he only involves himself closer in the meshes of fate. Nothing 


1 See above, p. 178. 2 Aristot. Poet. c. 6. 
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can help him; even those who wish to assist him only sink him 
deeper. Jocasta, in her desire to clear him of the murder of 
Laius, lets out part of the dire secret by her allusion to the 
‘triple cross-roads’.’ The herdsman, anxious to relieve him 
from his fears about Merope, leads up to the horrible discovery 
of his birth®. Such is his destiny throughout the play; and it 
is this steady and unswerving progress of events towards the 
final catastrophe which absorbs the attention of the reader, to 
the exclusion of other interests. 

The Oedipus of Euripides was probably written later than 
that of Sophocles, and appears to have contained several ot 
those innovations upon tradition which the younger poet was 
sometimes compelled to adopt, in order to avoid repetition. 
The catastrophe, instead of being concentrated, as in Sophocles, 


fell in two successive blows. The murder of Laius was dis- 


covered first, and Oedipus was deprived of sight, not by his 
own hands, but by the followers of Laius, in revenge for their 
master’s death. Then came a further calamity in the revela- 
_ tion of the incest®. So much may be gathered from the existing 
fragments; but as to the general character of the tragedy 
nothing is recorded. 


(6) The Philoctetes. 


The legend of Philoctetes was related at length in the Trojan 
Cycle‘, It was also dramatised by each of the three great 
tragic poets; and although the tragedies of Aeschylus and 
Euripides have perished, their general character is fairly well 
known from the criticisms of Dion’, It may be interesting, 
therefore, to describe the various shapes assumed by the story, in 
the Cycle and in the subsequent dramas, as an illustration of the 
skill and originality with which the ancient myths were handled. 

: Oecd. Tyr. 715-730. the ‘son of Polybus’ shows that they 

2 Ibid, 989 foll. : ; were not yet acquainted with the secret 

Schol. Eur. Phoen. 61 €v 8¢ t@ Oi- about his birth, nor with the incest. 
te of Aatov Oepamovres ETUpAWOAY 4 viz. in the Little Iliad of Lesches 
avrév’ ‘apes 58 TodvBou maid’ épei- (Proclus, Chrest. p. 481, in Gaisford’s 
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In the Cycle the fable was a very simple one. ‘The Greeks 
had abandoned Philoctetes on the island of Lemnos, because of 
his incurable wound. But after ten years of fighting they learn 
from an oracle that they cannot capture Troy, unless he should 
come to their assistance, and bring with him the deadly bow 
of Hercules. Diomed is accordingly sent to fetch him, and he 
consents without hesitation to return to the Greek camp and 
share in the victory’. 

This simple story was first converted into a dramatic plot by 
Aeschylus, who represented Philoctetes°as embittered by his 
sufferings, and irreconcilably hostile to the Greeks. Odysseus, 
therefore, who was sent to recall him, had a dangerous task to 
perform, since it was certain that, if once recognised, he would 
be slain by means of the arrows of Hercules. However, he 
managed to conceal his identity, and won the confidence of 
Philoctetes by a fictitious story about the disastrous condition 
of the Greek army*. He then, apparently, succeeded in obtain- 
ing possession of the bow, and having thus at one stroke secured 
himself from peril, and deprived Philoctetes of his means of 
livelihood, he at length made himself known, and persuaded the 
helpless hero to accompany him to Troy*. By these modifica- 
tions the plot, as we can see, was much improved, and its 
dramatic effectiveness heightened; but it still lacked the ele- 
ments which are necessary to the greatest kind of tragedy, and 
the beauty of the Aeschylean drama must have consisted mainly 
in the splendid narratives with which it was embellished *. 

Euripides followed in the main the example set by 
Aeschylus. But he added a fresh interest to the story by 
the device of a Trojan embassy, which came to Lemnos to 
counteract the intrigues of Odysseus®, This innovation gave 
him an opportunity for one of those rhetorical displays in which 
he excelled. While Philoctetes was in doubt as to his course, the 


1 Proclus, Chrest. 1. c. the chorus of his desertion and sufferings, 
2 Dion Chrysost. or. 52, §§ 9, 10. and Odysseus’ account of the disasters 
8 Such was probably the conclusion which had befallen the Greek army 
of the Aeschylean drama ; but there is (Dion, 1. c.). 
no clear evidence. 5 Dion Chrysost. l. c. § 13. 
4 Such as Philoctetes’ description to 
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Trojans arrived, and endeavoured to persuade him to reject the 
overtures of the Greeks. Odysseus replied on the opposite 
side; and it is easy to imagine the way in which such a 
situation would be utilised by Euripides, the eloquence with 
which each view of the question would be argued, and the 
appeals which would be made to the patriotism of Philoctetes, 
or to his sense of wrong. Eventually, however, patriotism won 
the day, and he consented to rejoin the Greek army. 

Hitherto, in both these plays, the sympathy of the audience 
had been centered in Odysseus, and in the success of his stra- 
tagem. Sophocles, who came last, gave a new aspect to the 
tragedy, by transferring the interest from Odysseus to Phi- 
loctetes, and made the character of the latter the basis of the 
whole plot, thus converting the drama into a deep and interesting 
psychological study. To accomplish this purpose he introduced 
a new personage, in the shape of Neoptolemus, a young and 
ingenuous hero, whom Philoctetes had never seen, and who had 
therefore no need to conceal his identity. Neoptolemus now 
becomes the active agent in the intrigue, and is prompted by 
Odysseus from the background. He wins the sympathy and 
affection of Philoctetes by a false story of wrong suffered from 
the Greeks, and so obtains possession of the bow. Odysseus 
then appears, and the truth is made known. Philoctetes, 
though frantic with despair, refuses to yield. Neoptolemus, 
becoming ashamed of his fraud, restores the bow. Philoctetes 
is still obdurate, and affairs appear to have reached a dead-lock, 
when suddenly Hercules descends from heaven, and commands 
obedience to the will of the gods. 

By introducing the artless Neoptolemus along with the un- 
scrupulous Odysseus, and by his skilful arrangement of the 
incidents, Sophocles has contrived to present Philoctetes to 
our view under a far more varied aspect than would have been 
possible in the preceding dramas. We no longer see merely 
the violent side of his character, his bitter indignation, his fury 
against Odysseus and the Greeks, and his passion for revenge. 


1 Frag. 796 (Nauck). 
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Neoptolemus, the youth who ‘appears to know no evil,’ draws 
out all his better qualities, his warmth and large-heartedness, 
his pining for love and sympathy, and his scorn for deceit and 
meanness’. The picture of varied passion is as fine as anything 
in Sophocles. The play is essentially a character-play, like the 
Electra; and although towards the end, when the bow is 
restored, the plot takes one of those unexpected turns which 
are more in the style of the modern drama, as a rule the 
progress of events is simple, and their general course is clearly 
explained to the spectator in the opening scene. 

The plausibility and naturalness with which Sophocles was 
accustomed to invest his plots is well exemplified by a com- 
parison of his Philoctetes with those of his two predecessors. 
In Aeschylus and Euripides it was essential that Odysseus 
should not be recognised. Aeschylus, in his simple fashion, 
merely assumed that there was no recognition, without deigning 
to account for the fact, while Euripides caused Odysseus to be 
metamorphosed by Athene’®. Still, in both cases there was a 
certain clumsiness which must have interfered with the illusion. 
Sophocles, as we have shown, avoided all awkwardness, by 
making Neoptolemus the chief agent in the plot. Again, in 
Aeschylus and Euripides Lemnos was an inhabited island, and 
the chorus, in both plays, consisted of Lemnians ; yet they had 
left Philoctetes in solitude for ten years, and only visited him 
for the first time at the commencement of the action. Aeschy- 
lus, as before, left the anomaly unexplained, while Euripides 
hardly mended matters by causing his chorus to apologise for 
their long neglect*. Sophocles, in representing Lemnos as 
a desert island, and in forming his chorus out of followers of 
Odysseus, successfully evaded every difficulty. 

The Philoctetes is often supposed to have had a political 
significance. It was produced, as already stated, in 409. Now in 
411 Alcibiades, after long estrangement from Athens, had been 
elected general; in 410 he was largely instrumental in winning 
the victory of Cyzicus; in 407 he was finally restored to the 
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rights of citizenship. Here then was the case of a man, whose 
genius was necessary to the country from which he had been 
driven, and whose restoration was already being considered. 
The analogy between his situation and that of Philoctetes is 
obvious and striking, and could hardly fail to present itself to 
the mind of Sophocles. But whether he wrote the play with 
a political purpose is far more doubtful. The tone of the 
Philoctetes is purely ideal, and there is not a single phrase, 
from beginning to end, which can be regarded as a deliberate 
allusion to the events of the period. 


(7) The Oedipus Coloneus. 


The Oedipus Coloneus, that ‘most tender of poems,’ as Cicero 
calls it, has a peculiar and distinctive charm of tone such as no 
other Greek tragedy possesses?. In scenes of pensive. beauty 
it shows us the calm, tranquil, and not inglorious close of 
a stormy and disastrous life. Oedipus, an exile from Thebes, 
has wandered for many years from land to land, blind and help- 
less, and bearing the stain of unutterable guilt. At length he 
reaches Colonus, and sits down to rest beside a leafy enclosure. 
He is told that it is the grove of the ‘Holy Goddesses.’ In 
a moment he remembers the prediction of Apollo, and recog- 
nises that his end is at hand. At the same time tidings of 
a new oracle are brought, which tells that his person, both in 
life and death, is of sacred importance, and will confer safety 
and prosperity on the land which possesses it. The gods have 
at length relented from their wrath, and bestowed upon him, at 
the end of his life, some recompense for his former sufferings, 
A kind of mysterious splendour surrounds his dying moments, 
and instead of being an outcast upon earth, he now becomes an 
object of emulous contention. The Thebans would fain induce 
him to return. But he renounces the country which had 
abandoned him to his misery, and attaches himself to Athens, 
where it was the will of heaven that he should die. 

There is little action in the story, which seems at first 


1 ¢Tllud mollissimum carmen,’ Cic. de Fin. 5. 1. 
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sight hardly suitable for a tragedy. But Sophocles has con- 
trived to supply the necessary dramatic movement by the 
introduction of Creon and Polyneices, who are contending for 
the sovereignty of Thebes. On hearing the news of the oracle, 
and the importance of Oedipus, they come to implore his 
assistance ; and their prayers and threats, and the scornful 
refusals of Oedipus, occupy the middle of the play, and provide 
those scenes of conflict and opposing passion which are the 
essence of the drama. Another dramatic effect of the most 
impressive kind is introduced at the close. . Oedipus has 
hitherto been exhibited as a feeble and helpless old man, who 
cannot move a step without the guidance of his daughter. 
Suddenly there comes a flash of lightning and a burst of 
thunder—the signs predicted by the oracle. The bystanders 
are dazed and stupefied; but Oedipus, who understands the 
meaning of the omen, is transformed into another man. In 
the midst of the general terror and amazement he alone is 
strong, calm, and collected ; and instead of requiring assistance 
himself, he becomes the guide and conductor of others, and 
with firm steps leads the way to the place appointed for his 
grave. This sudden change of attitude recalls the similar 
scene at the end of the Trachiniae, and is even more beau- 
tiful and pathetic. 

The fiery passions displayed by Oedipus during the central 
portion of the play are in startling contrast with the air of 
resignation which pervades the commencement and the close. 
Misfortune has not cured his faults of temper, and he still 
exhibits on occasion the same violent impetuosity as in former 
times. The hatred with which he renounces his country, and 
the malignity with which he pronounces the curse upon his 
sons, are almost distressing in their intensity, and go far beyond 
what even the ancients, with all their glorification of revenge, 
considered pardonable'. At the same time this passionate want 
of self-control is not unnatural in an old man half-distracted by 
his sufferings, and reminds us of the hysterical outbursts of 


1 See above, p. 192- 


[cH. 


* 


Lear. And further than this, the object of Sophocles was, not 
to depict a perfect character, but to write an impressive play. 
If Oedipus had shown the same peaceful resignation through- 
out, the effect would have been tedious and monotonous. The 
violence of the central scenes imparts the requisite variety. 

There seems no reason to doubt the express testimony of 
the ancients, that the Oedipus Coloneus was composed when 
Sophocles was approaching his ninetieth year’. This being so, 
it derives an additional pathos from the circumstances of its 
production; and the cheerful hope with which the care-worn 
Oedipus looks forward to his death, as a release from the 
troubles and sufferings of life, cannot fail to be regarded as 
having a personal application, and as reflecting the feelings 
of the aged poet. 


Ae SOPHOCLES. 


§ 10. Reputation among the Ancients. 


Sophocles, whose dramas were a perfect embodiment of the 
artistic aspirations of the Periclean age, appears to have 
retained the supremacy in public estimation during the whole 
of his lifetime? It is true that during the latter part of his 
career he began to find a serious rival in Euripides, whose 
popularity, especially among the younger men, is proved by the 
allusions and invectives of Aristophanes. But Euripides was 
far less successful in the theatre*; and although the result of 


of the third actor. 


1 Argum, I Oed. Col. 70 8 Spaua Trav 
Oavpactav, d Kat 5n yeynpakws 6 Yopo- 
KAjs émoince. Argum, 3 Toy ém KodAwva 
Oidinovy émt rereAcuTHKSTL TO TanTw 
SoporArs 6 vidovs edibafev. Val. Max. 
8. 7. 2 ‘prope enim centesimum annum 
attigit, sub ipsum transitum ad mortem 
Oedipode Coloneo scripto .. . idque 
ignotum esse posteris filius Sophoclis 
Tophon esse noluit, sepulcro patris quae 
retuli insculpendo.’ 

That the play belongs to the poet’s 
latest period is shown by the style ot 
the language, the frequent divisions of 
the iambic verse, and the constant use 


See above, p. 180, 
A fourth actor, however, is not required, 
as sometimes asserted (Attic Theatre, 
p. 20). 

2 He won considerably more victories 
than any other tragic dramatist} viz. 
eighteen at the City Dionysia, besides 
others at the Lenaea (see above, p. 128). 
The two poets who came nearest to him 
were Astydamas with fifteen (Suidas,s.v.), 
and Aeschylus with thirteen (see above, 
P: 49)- 

5 He only won five victories (Suidas, 
vy. Evpintins). 
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the theatrical competitions may sometimes have depended on 
casual circumstances, yet, when every allowance is made, the 
continued victories of Sophocles can only be accounted for on 
the supposition that he was the favourite poet of the two. 

In the following century the position was to a certain extent 
reversed ; with the general mass of the population Euripides 
now became the favourite, and his plays were reproduced with 
much greater frequency '. But among the critics, and the more 
refined and educated class of readers, Sophocles continued to be 
regarded as the prince of poets. Thus Xenophon placed him in 
the same rank with Homer, Zeuxis, and Polycleitus, as the most 
distinguished representative of his own particular art? ; and the 
philosophers Polemon and Menedemus preferred him to any 
other writer of tragedy*. The opinion of Aristotle is no less 
decided. He considers Sophocles as the greatest of tragic 
poets, and the Oedipus Tyrannus as the greatest of tragedies‘. 
He appears also to have based his rules for tragic composition 
mainly upon the practice of Sophocles. He praises his 
management of the chorus, approves of the idealism of his 
characters, and affirms that unmerited sufferings, like those 
of Oedipus, are the most appropriate subject for tragic treat- 
ment®. Above all he admires the skill of the Sophoclean plots ; 
and the plausibility of the construction, the irony of the situa- 
tions, and the impressive conduct of the catastrophes, are all 
cited as models for imitation °. 

In subsequent times there was little further change in the 
reputation of the two poets. Euripides still continued to be 
the more widely read, and the more universally popular; and 
the quotations from his writings are far in excess of those from 
Sophocles. But among the more cultured readers, though the 
merits of the rival poets were a frequent subject of dispute, 
the representative tragic and epic poets, 
the Oedipus Tyrannus and the Iliad 
as the types of tragic and epic poetry 
(Poet. cc. 3 and 26). 


5 Poet. cc. 13, 18 and 25. 
6 Tbid. cc. 9, 11, 15, 16, 24. 


1 Thus in 341, 340, and 339 B.C. the 
old tragedies reproduced at the City 
Dionysia were all tragedies of Euripides 
(Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 973): 

2 Xen. Mem. I. 4. 3- 

3 Diog. Laert. 2. 133, 4. 20. 

4 Sophocles and Homer are cited as 
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7 
and though some preferred the rhetorical fluency of Euripides’, 


the general verdict was still in favour of Sophocles. Dion 
Chrysostomus, in his elaborate comparison of the three great 
dramatists, assigns him the pre-eminence without hesitation, 
and shows a genuine appreciation of his various excellencies— 
the smoothness of his plots, the nobility of his characters, and 
the graceful charm of his lyrics. Dionysius expresses the same 
opinion, and declares that in sublimity, elevation, and beauty of 
language, his superiority is manifest*. Cicero also ranks him 
with Homer and Pindar as supreme in his own sphere‘; and 
the Roman poets, such as Virgil, Ovid, and Juvenal, invariably 
cite him as the type and model of tragic poetry’. 

Among the ancient critics Sophocles is often compared to 
Homer, of whom he is regarded as the imitator, and as the 
At first sight the grounds of the 
comparison are not very obvious, and the subtlety of Sophocles 
appears rather to stand in contrast with the simplicity of the 
epic style. His language, too, as far as structure and substance 
are concerned, is not especially Homeric. Though he employs 
certain epic forms, and borrows epithets, phrases, and similes 
from the same source, he cannot be said to do so more than 
the other dramatists; in fact, his indebtedness to Homer, 


‘only genuine disciple °.’ 


1 Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 68. 

2 Dion Chrysost. or. 52 6 re Sopokdgs 
péoos okey appow «va... (€xwv) 
cepvny tiva kat peyadonpenh molnow 
Tpayiuwrara Kal evenéoTraTa éxovoay, 
wore mrelaTyy Hdovay peta UYous Kat 
cepvornros evdeixvucOm, TH TE SiacKkevy 
TOY mpayyaTrwv dpiorn Kal mOavwrary 
Kkéxpynta ... Th TE péAn (EXEL) we. 
Hoovny Oavpacriv Kat peyadompereav 
K,T.A, 

8 Dion, Hal., Vett. Script. Cons. ec. 
IL SopoxaAgjs 5 ev trois waGeor Siqveyce, 
70 TOY TpocwTaY afiwpa THpPaV ... Kal 
od KaTwpOwaoev (6 Kvpimidns) ra yerixa 
kat peyadopun T&vY mpocwnayv On Kai 
ma0n, Kaddmep Sopoxdms. On the 
superiority of his /anguage see De 
Comp. Verb. c, 24. 


4 Cic. Orator § 4 ‘nam in poetis non 
Homero soli locus est (ut de Graecis 
loquar) aut Archilocho aut Sophocli 
aut Pindaro, sed horum vel secundis, 
vel etiam infra secundos.’ 

5 Virg. Ecl. 8. 8 ‘sola Sophocleo tua 
carmina digna cothurno.’ Ovid, Amor. 
I, 15. 15 ‘nulla Sophocleo veniet iactura 
cothurno.’ Inv. 6.636 ‘ grandeSophocleo 
carmen bacchamur hiatu.’ Mart. 3. 20. 
7 ‘aut in cothurnis horridus Sophocleis.’ 

6 6 ptAdunpos LopoxdAgs (Eustath. Il. 
pp. 605, 902, &c.). pdvov Sopordrca 
Tuyxave ‘Opnpov pabnrny (vita Soph. 
p. 7, Dindf.), éAeyev ody (6 MoAguwv) 
Tov pev”Opnpov émnoy elvar Sopordréa* 
“Opnpov 5& Sopowréa tpayiKdy (Diog. 
Laert. 4. 20). 
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in this respect, is less than that of Aeschylus’. But on further 
consideration it may perhaps appear that the comparison is not 
unjustified, though the resemblance is rather in general tenor 
than in matters of detail. Regarded, however, from this wider 
point of view the dramas of Sophocles may be said to repro- 
duce, in more ways than one, the old Homeric spirit. The 
language displays the same combination of graceful finish with 
power and impressiveness ; the characters, ideal yet human, are 
conceived in the Homeric vein”; and lastly, the moderation 
and restraint which Sophocles observes, even in scenes of the 
most violent passion, is more in the style of Homer than of 
the other tragic poets. 


1 See Lechner, De Sophocle poeta Poet. c. 3 7H pev 6 ards dy etn pupnrys 
‘Opnpikwrary. ‘Opnpw Sopordjs, pipotvrar yap aupw 
2 Cp. Vita Soph. p. 7 #0omoe? 5... — aovbaious. 
“Opunpixiy éxpartopevos xapw. Aristot. 


& 


CHAPTER IV. 
EURIPIDES. 


$1, lis Lye. 


_ Accorpinc to a common tradition Euripides was born at 
| Salamis, in the autumn of 480, on the very day of the naval 
encounter between the Greeks and Persians’. If this date 
could be regarded as certain, it would establish a curious 
connexion between the lives of the three tragic poets, Euripides 
being born during the progress of the great battle in which 
Aeschylus was engaged as a combatant, and for which Sophocles 


afterwards led the chorus of thanksgiving. 


But the coincidence 


is so remarkable as to be open to suspicion”; and it is perhaps 
safer to accept the testimony of the Parian Marble, which 
ascribes the birth of Euripides to the close of the year 485°. 


1 Vita Eur. p. 2 (Dindf.). Snidas 
(v. Evpinidns). Plut. Symp. 8. 1. 1. 
Diog. Laert. 2.45. According to Philo- 
chorus he was ‘ over seventy,’ according 
to Eratosthenes seventy-five, at the time 
of his death (vita Eur. p. 4). As he 
died in the winter of 407-406, their 
accounts are in harmony with the 
ordinary tradition about his birth. If 
the story is true, his mother must have 
taken refuge in Salamis, when the 
Athenians were driven from their homes 
by fear of the Persian invasion. 

2 The Greeks delighted in tracing 
such connexions, often without any 
regard for chronology. Thus Timaeus 
(a Sicilian historian of the fourth 
century B.C.) made Euripides die on 
the very same day on which the elder 


Dionysius was born, though the two 
events were separated by an interval of 
about twenty-five years. Plut. Symp. 
8. 1. 1 dtodavdvtos dé, Kal? jy eyerynOn 
Avovictos 6 mpecBrepos TaY ev SuKEXC 
Tupavvev’ Gua THs TYXNS (ws Trpatos 
€pn) TOY pumnTiy eLaryovans TOV TpayiKav 
mabav, kal Toy dywviaTiy émeccayovons. 
Even if we suppose, with Clinton (Fast. 
Hell. 1, p. 82), that Timaeus was 
referring, not to the dz7tk of Dionysius, 
but to his accession to power, the date is 
incorrect; since Euripides must have 
been dead before the spring of 406, 
while Dionysius was elected sole general 
in the spring of 405. 

3 Marmor Par. ep. 50. The Marble 
is consistent throughout, putting his 
first tragic victory in 441, at the age of 
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His parents were natives of Phlya, a town on the east coast 
of Attica, and appear to have been of good family 1 Hence 
Euripides, when a boy, was permitted to take part in the dance 
in honour of the Delian Apollo—a privilege confined to people 

: of distinguished birth?, That he inherited considerable wealth 
from his father and mother is proved by the fact of his being 
enabled to devote himself to a life of literary leisure, as well as 
by other circumstances *. The comic poets, it is true, often cast 
ridicule on the poverty and obscurity of his parentage, calling 
his father a ‘huckster,’ and his mother a ‘green-grocer*.’ But 
their sarcasms are inconsistent with the facts already men- 
tioned, and may be accounted for by the supposition that part 
of his parents’ income was derived from the ownership of farm 
property. In the same way Sophocles was sometimes described 
as the son of a blacksmith, becausé his father possessed slaves 
engaged in that trade’. 

It is said that while Euripides was still young, an oracle 
foretold that he would ‘one day become famous, and win the 


forty-three (ep. 50), and his death in 
407-406, at the age of seventy-eight 
(ep. 60). The story about Salamis may 
have arisen from two causes, (1) from 
the desire to associate the careers of 
the three tragic poets with the day of 
the great victory, (2) from the fact that 
Euripides was often called a ‘Sala- 
minian,’ owing to his having possessed 
property there (Corp. Ins. Gr, 3. 605. 2 
Evpeinlins Mynoapxisov Sadapeivos, Tpa- 
yiKods ToinThs). See Mendelssohn, Acta 
Societatts Philologicae Lipsiensis, 1872, 
vol. ii. p. 161 foll. 

1 Suidas, v. bAveia, His father’s name 
was Mnesarchus or Mnesarchides, his 
mother’s Cleito (vita Eur. pp. to and 
11, Suidas, v. Edpenidys). There was 
a tradition which connected his parents 
with Boeotia, one account saying that 
they were exiled to that country (Suidas 
l.c.), the other that they were Boeotians 
by birth (Nicol. Damasc. in Stob. Flor. 
44. 41). But as no reference to the 
fact is to be found in the comic poets, 


the whole story was probably a myth. 

2 Athen. p. 424 eal Eipeniins 6 mowntns 
ty maclv dvoxdnce. Oedppacros “your 
tv 7@ mept péOns pyoi? muvOdvopat s 
eywrye Kal Evpenldny roy mounriy oivoxoetv 
’AOHynor Tos dpxnotais Kadovpévors. wp- 
xodvro 8 obra wept Tov Tod *AmdAAwVoS 
yedv tod AnAlov, Tay mpwrov ovTes 
*AOnvatev .. . Kal SiacdCerat Prvqow 
év 7H Bapynpopely ypapr) mept TOUTMY. 
Suidas (v. Edpemtiins)" wal yap Trav opodpa 
ebyevav érbyxavev, ws dmodetxvuct Pidd- 
xopos (an Attic antiquarian of the third 
century B. C.). 

8 He was celebrated as a collector of 
books (Athen. p. 3), and he was one 
of those who were called upon to fulfil 
the public liturgies (Aristot. Rhet. 3. 
15); both of which facts prove that he 
belonged to the wealthier classes. 

4 Aristoph. Thesm. 387; Acharn. 478, 
Equit. 19, Ran. 947; and Schol. ad loc, 
Aul. Gell. N. A. 15. 20. Vita Eur. pp. 
r, roand 11 (Dindf.). 

5 Vita Soph. p. I. 
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‘crown of victory in many competitions,’ and that his father, sup- 
posing that athletic contests were intended, caused him to be 
trained in boxing and wrestling, and sent him to compete at 
various games, in some of which he was successful’. It is also 
said that he practised painting in his youth, and that many of 
his paintings were preserved in after times at Megara*. These 
stories, however, depend solely on very late authority, and may 
have arisen from a confusion between the poet Euripides and 
other persons of the same name. 

Whatever the training which he received in his boyhood, he 
began, from an early date, to manifest a strong natural bent 
towards poetry and philosophy. The chorus in the Alcestis, 
when they speak of having ‘studied the writings of the poets,’ 
and of having ‘explored the mysteries of the heavens,’ and 
when they describe themselves as ‘versed in many specula- 
tions,’ are probably referring to the youthful pursuits of 
Euripides. himself’. The speculative turn of his mind would 
receive a decided impulse from the teachings of Anaxagoras, 
who began to expound his philosophy at Athens during the 
earlier part of the fifth century‘. Euripides is reported to have 
been one of his most ardent disciples®; and the statement is 


1 Vita Eur. pp. 2and11. Gell. N.A. 
15.20, The oracle is given by Euseb. 
Pr, Ev. 5. 33 €oTa sou Kodpos, Mynoap- 
xlin, bvTwa mavres | dvOpwro ricovet, 
kal és kA€os €gOAdv dpodoet, | Kat orepéow 
iepoy yAuKephy yap dupiBaretra. 

* Vita Eur. pp. 3, 10 and 12 (Dindf.). 

3 Alc. 962-972. 

4 Diog. Laert. 1. 7 jpéaro 58 gudoco- 
ety ’AOnvnow émt KaddAlov érav eixoow 
dy, ds pnor Anunrpios 5 badnpeds ey 17 
ToY apxévrev avaypapf. 

5 Vita Eur, pp. 2 and 10, Suidas 
(v. Evdpemidns). Gell. N. A. 15. 20 
(quoting from Alexander Aetolus, a poet 
of the third century B.c.). There are 
one or two references to Anaxagoras in 
the plays of Euripides, (1) The lines 
in the Medea on the unpopularity of 
science (295-302. . . pOdvov mpds darav 
GApdvouor SucpevA. | cxaoior piv yap 


Kawa mpoopépwy copa | ddes axpetos 
kov dopos mepuxévat) apparently allude 
to the prosecution of Anaxagoras for 
impiety, which took place about the 
time of the production of the play. 
(2) Theseus’ remark (frag. 964) on the 
advantage of preparing one’s self for 
future evil, contains, according to Cicero, 
a reference to Anaxagoras (Cic. Tusc, 
3. 29 ‘quod autem Theseus a docto se 
audisse dicit, id de se ipso loquitur 
Euripides. Fuerat enim auditor Anaxa- 
gorae ; quem ferunt, nuntiata morte filii, 
dixisse, “‘Sciebam me genuisse morta- 
lem.”’’ (3) The same sentiment of Anaxa- 
goras is supposed to be alluded to in 
Alc. 904 foll. €uot ris Av ev yéver, @ Kdpos 
agOpnvos | @xer’ év Sdporae | povdrars* 
GAN Eumas | Epepe kaxdy GAts «.7.A. The 
two last references, however, are perhaps 
somewhat doubtful, since the maxim 


. a te 
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confirmed by various traces of Anaxagorean doctrine which 
are to be found in his tragedies’. 


Throughout his life he retained his affection for philosophy 


and for the society of philosophers; and Socrates, Prodicus, 


Archelaus, and Protagoras became, in later times, his most 
intimate associates? Socrates, though rarely visiting the 
theatre, seldom failed to be present when his plays were per- 
formed; and it was in his house that Protagoras read for the 
first time that treatise about the gods which led to his expulsion 
from Athens*. These philosophers, however, were not, like 
Anaxagoras, the masters and instructors of Euripides ; and the 
biographers are hardly correct in asserting that it was from 
them that he learnt philosophy and rhetoric’. They all appear . 
to have been younger than Euripides in point of years®; their 
relationship was that of companions, rather than of teachers ; 
and their influence upon his character and opinions, though no 
doubt considerable, cannot be compared in extent with the 
influence exercised by Anaxagoras*. 

Though Euripides began to write tragedies in his eighteenth | 
year, it was not till 455, when he was nearly thirty, that his 
plays were accepted by the archon, and represented at the 


‘sciebam me genuisse mortalem’ was 
also ascribed to Solon (Diog. Laert. 
2.13). See Decharme, Euripide et son 
Theatre, p. 32. 

1 See below, pp. 270-272. 

2 Vita Eur. pp. 2 and 10 (Dindf.). 

Gellius, N. A. 15. 20. 
_ 3 Aelian, V. H. 2.13. Diog. Laert. 
9.54. Cp. ibid. 2. 22, where he is said 
to have lent his copy of Heraclitus to 
Socrates. His intimacy with Socrates 
is a frequent subject of satire in the 
comic poets, e. g. Aristoph. Ran. 149I- 
1493 Xaplev ovv. pi) Swepare | mapara- 
Ohpevov Aadeiv | droBadéyra povoikhy. 

4 MaOnris TIpodixou pev &v Tos pnTo- 
pixois, Swxparous 82 ev Tois 7OKois Kat 
prroadpas (Suidas, v. Evpimiins). dicov- 
aris yevopevos «+ - Tpodixou Kai Ipw- 
rayépou (vita Eur. p. 2). oxXoAdoavTa 


5d ApxXeddw TH Puvsgins ..- ént tpayvdiav 


éppfoa (ibid, p. 10). According to 
the comic poets he was assisted in his 
tragedies by Socrates (Diog. Laett. 2. 18; 
Vita Eur. p. 2). 

5 Euripides, as we have seen, was 
probably born in 485. Protagoras was 
born about 480, Socrates in 408. 
Archelaus flourished about 450, Pro- 
dicus rather later. 

6 No definite traces of Socratic in- 
fluence are to be found in the plays of 
Euripides. The points in which the two 
men agree—their width of sympathy, 
and the humanity of their sentiments 
on many questions—were part of the 
general tendency of the age. In many 
respects they differ considerably from 
one another, e.g. in their feelings on the 
subject of revenge, and in their attitude 
towards physical science. 
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public festivals. His first appearance was less brilliant than 
that of Sophocles, and he had to be content with the third place 
in the competition’. For the next twenty years or so he 
‘appears to have competed only at rare intervals; and in 438, 
when he brought out the Alcestis, the total number of dramas 
which he had then exhibited was not more than seventeen 25 
But during the last thirty-two years of his life he composed with 
surprising fertility, producing not less than seventy-five plays ®. 
Many of his later works bear evident traces of rapid and care- 
less execution. Still, in the best productions of his final period 
there are no signs of diminishing vigour ; and the Bacchae, one 
of the most powerful of Greek tragedies, was written when he 
was more than seventy years of age*. Hence his career, like 
that of Aeschylus and Sophocles, is another proof of the extra- 
ordinary vitality and productiveness of the old Greek poets. 
The total number of his plays was probably ninety-two *, and 
seventy-eight of these, including eight satyric dramas, were still 
preserved in the time of the Alexandrian scholars®. Most of 
his works would doubtless be produced at the City Dionysia, in 
groups of four, according to the regulation which prevailed at 
that festival, Some of them, however, may have been written 
for the Lenaea; and some are known to have been composed, 
not for Athens, but for other places’. Hence the suggested 


* Gell. N. A. 15. 20 ‘tragoediam scri- 
bere natus annos duodeviginti adortus 
est.’ Vita Eur. p. 4 Hpéaro 6¢ d:daonrev em 
KadAlov dpxovros ... mp@rov Se edidage 
tds TleArddas, bre wal rpitos éyévero. 
Cp. also ibid. pp. 3, 10 and 12. 

2 Argum. Alc. 7d Sp@ma émounOn 1¢’. 
€5:5ax0n emt TAaveivou apxovTos. 

8 The total number of his dramas was 
apparently 92. See note 5. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67. 

5 Ninety-two is the number given by 
Vita Eur. pp. 4 and_12. Gellius (N. A. 
17. 4) says seventy-five, and Suidas (vy. 
Evpimidns) seventy-five ov ninety-two. 
But seventy-five is clearly too small, 
since the titles of about eighty are still 
known (see Appendix II), The number 


ninety-eight, given by Vita Eur. p. 11, 
may possibly be due to a mistake of 
some copyist. 

6 Vita Eur. pp. 4, 11, 12. Suidas 
(v. Evpimidns) says only seventy-seven 
were preserved, apparently deducting 
one of the satyric plays, which was con- 
sidered spurious by some critics (Vita, 
p. IT). : 

7 Thus the Andromache was not 
exhibited at Athens (Schol. Androm. 
445 Tovs Tov Spdparos xpdvous ovK Eatt 
AaBeiy, ob bedidaxra yap AOnvyotv). The 
Archelaus was written for the Court of 
Macedon (Vita, p. 4). According to 
Aelian, new tragedies appear to have 
been sometimes produced by Euripides 
at the Piraeus (Var. Hist. 2, 13 6 &é 


———— 
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division of his ninety-two dramas into twenty-three groups of 
four each is devoid of any certain foundation’. The compara- 
tive paucity of the satyric plays preserved may be explained, 


partly by the unimportance of these productions, partly by 


the fact that, even at those festivals where they were required, 
Euripides occasionally supplied their place with serio-comic 


tragedies like the Alcestis *. 


In spite of his splendid reputation, Euripides was not on the 
whole very successful in the competitions, and only obtained 
five victories in all—four during his lifetime, and one after his 
death, with posthumous plays brought out by his son or 
nephew. He is said to have been careless about theatrical 
matters; and many of his failures may have been due to the 
fact that he devoted less attention than Aeschylus and Sophocles 
to the details of stage-management‘. Still it is difficult to 
believe that there can have been any justification for his ill- 
success in 431, when he was only third, although the tragedies 
which he produced on that occasion included what is perhaps 
his masterpiece—the Medea*. This defeat, like that of Sopho- 
cles with the Oedipus Tyrannus, appears to be one of those 
cases, no less frequent in modern than in ancient dramatic 


and after his death with the Bacchae, 
_Iphigeneia, and Alcmaeon in Corinth 


Swxparns ondvovy piv énepoira Tots 
Gedrpos, ef more St Evpimidns 6 rhs 


tpayvdias monris 7ywvitero Kavots Tpa- 
yydots, téTe ye aginvetro, Kal Terpasot 
Be dywrCopévov Tod Evpimidov kal éxet 
KaTTHEL. 

1 Those who make the division 
appeal to Suidas (v. Evpimidys) émedel- 
faro 8 bAovs énavrois Kf’. They 
suppose that twenty-two groups of four 
each were produced by him during his 
lifetime, and a twenty-third after his 
death (viz. the Bacchae, Alcmaeon &c., 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67). 

2 Argum. Alc. 

8 Vita Eur. pp. 11 and 12 (Dindf.). 
Gell. N. A. 15. 20. Suidas (v. Evpt- 
aidns). He won his first victory in 
441 (Marmor Par. ep. 60), and was 
also victorious in 428 with the Hippo- 
lytus and other plays (Argum. Hipp.), 


(Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67, Suidas, 1. c.). 
He was second in 438 with the Alcestis, 
&e. (Argum. Alc.), and also in 415 
with the Troades, &c. (Aelian, V. H. 
2. 8). 

4 Vita Eur. p. 12 ovdeulay pidoripiav 
meph 7a. O€arpa trorovpevos* 510 TocodTov 
abroy €BdanTe TovTO Saov dpédrec TOY 
Soporréa. 

5 Euphorion was first on this occasion, 
Sophocles second, and Euripides third 
with the Medea, Philoctetes, Dictys, and 
Theristae (Argum. Med.). It has been 
suggested, in explanation of the verdict, 
that Euphorion was competing with 
plays written by his father Aeschylus, 
with which he is known to have been 
four times victorious (Suidas, v. Evpo- 


ploy). 
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history, which show that great original plays are not always 
fully appreciated on their first appearance. 

Euripides was twice married, first to Melito, and secondly to 
Choerile, the daughter of Mnesilochus, by whom he had three 
sons'. Among the inmates of his house was a certain Cephi- 
sophon, a musician, who helped him in the musical part of his 
tragedies”. According to the current tradition his domestic 
happiness was embittered by the infidelity of his wives, con- 
cerning whom the following anecdotes are related by the 
biographers. It is said that his first wife was guilty of adultery 
soon after her marriage, and that Euripides, on discovering the 
fact, wrote the Hippolytus to gratify his hatred of women, and 
then proceeded to divorce her; and that subsequently, on 
hearing that she had married again, he remarked that it was 
foolish to expect that a woman who had been false to one 
husband would be faithful to another. He then took a second 
wife, but she turned out worse than the first, the adulterer in 
this case being Cephisophon. In consequence of this new 
misfortune Euripides now began to assail the female sex with 
increasing violence, so much so, that they banded themselves 
together in self-defence, and formed a plot to put him to death, 
either at the Thesmophoria, or in some other place. But on his 


1 Vita Eur. pp. 4and 12. His sons 
were Mnesarchides, the merchant; 


theory, originated in the double name. 
So Wilamowitz, Analecta Euripidea, 


Mnesilochus, the actor; and Euripides, 
the tragic poet. According to Vita Eur, 
p- 8 Choerile was his first wife. Her 
name is given as Choerine by Schol. 
Aristoph. Thesm. 1, and by Suidas 
(v. Edpenidns), who also describes her as 
his first wife. 

It has been suggested that in reality 
Euripides had only one wife—Aristo- 
phanes only mentions one—and that 
she was Melito, the daughter of Mnesi- 
lochus, and that Xo:pidn was a_nick- 
name, Cp. Schol. Eur. Hec. 3, where 
it is stated that Hecuba was sometimes 
called Xorpidn, da 70 moAVTaLba yevéeoOar* 
% Vp xotpos moAAG Tikrer. The notion 
of the two wives, according to this 


p- 149. Bergk, Griech. Lit. 3, .p. 
479: 

2 Aristoph. Frag. Incert. 4 (Meineke) 
Knpicopav dpiste kat peddytate | od 
di ouvé ns eis Ta MOAN EHupiidy, | xat 
ovvemoels, &s pact, THY pedwdiay. Ran. 
944 elr’ dvétpepoy povwdias Knpicopavta 
peyvs. Ibid. 1452 raurt mérép’ avrds 
etpes 7) Kngpicopey ; Vita Eur. p. 3 of 
de Ta péAn gact Kynpicopayra moiety. 
Cephisophon is described as the slave 
of Euripides in Vita Eur. pp. 6 and 9; 
and in Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 944, 
Acharn. 394. But the mere name shows 
that he cannot have been a slave. In 
Vita Eur. p, 12 he is incorrectly called 
the ‘actor’ of Euripides. 
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promising not to offend any more, his life was spared; and in 
return for this generosity he wrote those lines in the Melanippe, 
in which he declares that women are ‘superior to men,’ and 
that to attack them with ‘nvectives is a ‘foolish archery’. 

It is on this rather puerile gossip that the traditional opinion 
about the family life of Euripides is based. Much of it is 
clearly seen to be fictitious. Thus the supposed plot of the 
Athenian women owes its origin to the Thesmophoriazusae of 
Aristophanes, which some grammarian apparently imagined to 
be a record of actual fact. Moreover, the tale about Cephi- 
sophon is disproved by a certain passage in the Frogs, which 
shows that Euripides, up to the time of his death, was still 
living on friendly terms with Cephisophon and his second wife ®. 
There is also something very suspicious in the manner in which 
the poet’s writings are dragged into the story. Thus the remark 
which he is said to have made about his first wife is a mere 
extract from the Electra*; the Hippolytus is represented as the 
offspring of jealousy and disappointment; the Melanippe is 
a recantation, extracted by threats of vengeance. Seeing, then, 
that a large percentage of the narrative consists of manifest 
falsehoods, it is difficult not to feel sceptical as to the truth 
of the remainder; and the most probable conclusion seems to 
be that the scandal was a pure fabrication from first to last, and 
that it was concocted, after the manner of ancient biography, in 
order to connect the author’s verses with his personal expe- 
riences, and to account for those rhetorical onslaughts upon the 
female character in which he sometimes indulges*. The only 


1 Vita Eur. pp.6, 8, 9 and 12 (Dindf.).  ppove? map’ époi,’ ‘dvarnvos «i, én, 
Suidas, v. Evpimiéys. Schol. Aristoph, ‘el yuvaixa doxe’s wap’ @ pev avriy 
Ran. 975, 1079. Gellius, N. A.15.20.  awppoveiy map @ de py.’ 

2 Aristoph. Ran. 1407-1409 kal pn- 4 This habit, common to the ancient 
nér’ Epovye kar’ eos, GAN és roy grammarians, of detecting a personal 
arabpoy | adrds, 7a mad’, % yun, reference in a poet’s writings, has already 
Knope, | ¢uBas nabqodw avAAaBav been alluded to in the case of Sophocles 
7a BiBAla, (see p. 134). Asa further example we 

8 El. 923, 924 Sdarnvés Ear, él done? may mention the story told by Diog. 
7d swppovely | éxet wev adtiy ovK éxew, Laert. 3: 6, that the line dédagca Karvce 
map of 8° éxev. Cp. Vita Eur. p. 8 mdvra rdvOpumev Kaka was written by 
Euripides in allusion to his cure from 


P2 


a > ‘ 
A€yovtos 8& TOD “yiyavTos avTiy ‘ ow- 
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corroborative evidence is that contained in a line of the Frogs, 
where allusion is made to the immorality of some of the heroines 
in Euripides, and it is implied that the poet had been hoisted 
with his own petard'. But the reference here is unusually 
vague and ambiguous, and the absence of similar attacks in the 
other comedies affords a strong argument in the opposite direc- 
tion. Indeed, if the married life of Euripides had been as 
unfortunate as tradition represents, it is incredible that an 
opponent like Aristophanes, who was restrained by no feelings 
of delicacy, and who lost no opportunity of abusing his mother, 
would have spared the reputation of his wives. 

-In character Euripides was the very reverse of Sophocles, 
being a man of studious and retiring disposition, fond of the 
companionship of his intimate friends, but averse to general 
society. The bustle of public life had no attractions for him, 
and he avoided, as far as possible, any interference with politics 
He is said to have once been sent on an 
embassy to Syracuse; but this, as far as we know, is the only 
public function which he ever discharged*. His ideal was a life 
of retirement and contemplation; and in a passage of the lon, 
which has often been regarded as autobiographical, he refers to 
this very subject, enumerating all the intrigues, jealousies, and 
disappointments which accompany a career of political ambition, 
and painting, as a contrast, the tranquil and contented existence 
of the youthful Ion, devoted to the service of the temple, 
protected by his seclusion from all temptation to guilt, and 
happy in the enjoyment of ‘leisure, that sweetest of human 
possessions *,’ 

Following this tendency Euripides passed much of his time in 


and affairs of state. 


illness by sea-bathing, when he was 
visiting Egypt with Plato in 400 B.C. 
This tale ignores the fact that Euripides 
died in 407 B.C. 

1 Aristoph. Ran. 1045-1048 EY. pa 
Al’, ovd8 yap Hv Ths Appodirns ovdéy cor. 
AIS, unde y émein.| GAN’ Ei ror cot kal Tots 
colow mOAAN TOAAOD 'mKAOATO, | Wore ye 
xauréy o¢ Kat’ obv €Badrev, AI. vip Tov 
Ala rodrd yé To. 5H. | a yap és TAs GAAO- 


rplas emotes, abtds Tovroow emdtyyns. 

2 Vita Eur. p. 8 cvvvous kal abornpds. 

Suidas (v. Evpimlins) pevywv tas ovvov- 
, 
alas. 

3 Aristot. Rhet. 2.6 8&6 €d éxe % Tod 
Evpimidov dardupiats mpos Tovs Supakoatous. 
The occasion, as Schol. ad loc. explains, 
was an embassy on which Euripides was 
serving. 


* Ton 585-647. 
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retirement at Salamis, studying and composing in a grotto which 
looked out upon the sea’. His passion for books and literature 
was a marked feature in his character, and the references to the 
subject are unusually frequent in his tragedies?. His library, 
which is sarcastically alluded to in the Frogs, was celebrated 
among the ancients for its completeness*. The cultivation of 
literature is often described by him as one of the chief delights 
of human existence ; and the chorus in the Erectheus are repre- 
sented as yearning for peace, and eager to hang up shield and 
spear, that they may pass their old age in quietness, unfolding 
the writings which contain the utterances of the wise *. 

The uprightness and dignity of his character are proved by 
the negative testimony of Aristophanes, who, in spite of the 
frequency of his invectives, has no accusation of a strictly per- 
sonal kind to bring against him®. Later writers sometimes 
speak of him as ‘ gloomy and morose,’ as a ‘foe to laughter,’ 
and as one who was ‘unable to be merry even over his wine®.’ 


1 Vita Eur. p. 8 Dindf. 
N. A. 15. 20. 

2 E.g. Alc. 962 éyd kal da povcas | 
nat perdpoos nga, Kai | mAcioTwy aya- 
pevos Adyow «.7.A. Here. Fur. 673 ov 
navoopa Tas Xdpitas | Movoas ovyxara- 
puyvs 2. . BH Gov per dpovotas. 
Hipp. 451 S00 pev ody ypagas Te TOV 
nadatépwy | €xovow, abroi 7 eicly &v 
povoas dei x.7.A. Ibid. 954 ToAAMY ypap- 
pare Tipav xamvots. Iph. Aul. 798 éir’ 
éy BéATows Teplow | pdO0 745° és dvOpw- 
mous | veykay mapa karpov GAdws. Med. 
419 podoa se maravyevew Angovo’ 
doar | Tay évay bpvedoa dmotoovvay. 

3 Athen. p. 3. Cp. Aristoph. Ran. 943 
xvrdy di50vs oTwpvdparwy, dnd BiBrAiwy 
dnndav. Ibid. 1409 éuBas Kabnoda ovdr- 
AaBoy Ta BiBALa. 

4 Frag. 369 meioOw ddpu pot prov 
dpgimdéxey dpaxvais, | pera 8 hovxias 
TONG yHhpg TvvorKoiny® |... déATov 7° 
dvanrtacoupe yhpuv | dv copol KA€ovTau. 

5 Unless Ran. 1048 (& yap és Tas 
ddAotplas éwoies abrds rovroaw émAn- 
ns) be supposed to imply a charge of 


Gellius, 


adultery. But there is no other suggestion 
of the same kind in Aristophanes. 

Euripides was represented by some 
later writers, such as Hieronymus of 
Rhodes, as a man of a gross and sensual 
character. Cp. Athen. p. 604. Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 2. 21, 13. 4.. Plut. Amator. 
c. 24, Athen. p. 557 (the remark ascribed 
to Sophocles, eimévtos Zopoudel tivos 
Bre pucoryivns early Evpimidns, “Ev ‘ye 
rais rpaywdias, pn 6 Xopowdys’ emel Ev 
ye TH KAivy pidoyiy7s). According to 
Suidas (v. Edpimdys) and Athen. p. 598 
(quotation from Hermesianax) Euripides 
met his death in Macedonia in the course 
of a love adventure. But this, and other 
similar stories, are rejected with con- 
tempt by Addaeus, a poet of the fourth 
century B. C., and a native of Macedonia 
(Anthol. Pal. 7. 51 ov ae Kuvav “yévos 
eld’, Evpimidn, ovde yuvaikds | olor pos, 
rov oKorins Kimpidos ddAdTpiov K.T.A.)- 

6 Gellius,N.A.15.2068 "Avataydpou 
tpdrpos Xauod | atpupvos piv Emorye 
mpocemeiy | Kat pucdyedws kat rwbacer | 
ovdt map’ olvoy pEenadnKws (the verses 
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This description, however, appears to be based on the conven- 
tional conception of the philosophic character, as depicted 
by ancient satirists, and need not be taken too seriously. 
It was probably due to the comic poets, who treated all 
philosophers with contempt, and who regarded Euripides, on 
account of his speculative tastes, as belonging to the same 
sect. 

As for his personal appearance, he is described by the 
ancients as having gray hair, a long beard, and moles upon his 
face!. The earliest recorded portrait is the statue erected in 
the theatre towards the close of the fourth century’; but it can 
scarcely be doubted that, in the case of a man of his celebrity, 
some contemporary likeness was in existence. Numerous busts 
have been discovered in modern times, all distinguished by 
a close mutual resemblance ; and one of the best of these (Fig. 6) 
is here reproduced *, The features, with their strongly-marked 
characteristics, appear to faithfully reflect the thoughtful and 
sensitive temperament of the poet. 

Shortly before his death, though the exact date is not known, 
Euripides retired to the court of Macedon, on the invitation of 
Archelaus‘. His departure was ascribed by later gossip to 
dread of the comic poets, and shame on account of his wife’s 
immorality *. But seeing that he had already endured the jeers 
of the comic poets for more than twenty years with equanimity, 
and since his wife’s infidelity was in all probability a fiction, we 
may be content to leave his motives in obscurity. During his 
journey he stayed for some time at Magnesia in Thessaly, where 


he was honoured with various distinctions®. On reaching 


are quoted from Alexander Aetolus, 
a tragic poet of the third century B.C.). 
Cp. Vita Eur. p. 8, Suidas (v. Evpi- 
mdns). 

1 Vita Eur. p. 4 €Aéyero 5é xal Baddy 
miyova Opepar kat emt ris dpews paxods 
éoxneéeva. Aristoph. Thesm. 190 émerra 
mroAtds elu Kal mayor’ éxw, His dvowdia 
oréparos is mentioned by Aristot. Pol. 
5.10, Stob, Flor. 41. 6, and Vita Eur. 
Pp: 9- 


2 Plut. X Orat. p. 841. 

5 It is copied from the cast»in the 
Oxford University Galleries. On the 
various busts of Euripides see Baumeis- 
ter’s Denkmiler, 1, p. 516. 

4 Vita Eur. pp. 4, 10 and 12 (Dindf.). 
Suidas (v. Edpemidns). Probably his retire- 
ment was subsequent to the production 
of his Orestes in 408. 

5 Vita Eur. pp. Io and 12. 

6 Ibid. p. 4 peréorn 5€ ev Mayyn- 
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Macedon he was treated by Archelaus with the greatest con- 
sideration, and frequently consulted on political matters, besides 
being appointed to some office in the Treasury’. 

Several stories are told about his life at the Macedonian court’. 
It is said that he was once asked to write a tragedy about 
Archelaus himself, and that he refused to do so, expressing 
a hope that the king would never become a suitable subject for 
a tragic drama*. However, he subsequently composed a play 
on the history of the mythical Archelaus, the founder of the 
dynasty‘. It is also said that Decamnichus, the king’s favourite 
slave, who led the conspiracy which resulted in the assassina- 
tion of Archelaus in 399, conceived his first hatred for his 
master on account of his having been handed over for punish- 
ment to Euripides, whom he had offended by an allusion to 
some physical defect®. But as the conspiracy was seven years 
later than the death of Euripides, Decamnichus, if the story 
is true, must have nursed his wrath for a considerable time ; 
and Plato, in his account of the matter, ascribes his action to 
political ambition, and says nothing about Euripides *. 

His death took place in the winter of 407-406, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age’. The same love of the marvellous, 


aig nat mpofevig éripyOn Kal dredela. 
zxeibev 5& eis Maxedoviay mepl “ApxéAaov 
yevopevos x.7.A. According to a certain 
Eparchides, Euripides also lived for 
some time in Icarus, where he wrote 
an epigram on a woman and her three 
children who were killed by eating 
mushrooms (Athen. p.61. Bergk, Poet. 
Lyr. p. 590). Probably the ascription 
of the epigram to Euripides, and the 
story of his visit to Icarus, was a mere 
conjecture on the part of Eparchides. 

1 Vita Eur. p. 4 nal pada énparre map’ 
aire, bre Kal énl ray iouxnoewy éyevero, 
Suidas (v. Edpimidns), map’ diye THS 
dxpas dmodavoy ripfs. Solinus 9. 15 
‘hic Archelaus in tantum litterarum mire 
amator fuit ut Euripidi tragico consi- 
liorum summam concrederet.’ 

2 In addition to those related in 
the text we may mention the tale in 


Plutarch (Apophthegm. Reg. 93) of 
a certain courtier who asked the king 
for a golden cup. Archelaus ordered 
the cup to be given to Euripides, saying 
to the man who had made the request, 
ov pev aireiy émrndeos f wal pr Aap- 
Bavew: ovros 5& AapBavew Kal pr al- 
TOV. 

8 Diomedes, p. 488. 

4 Vita Eur. p. 4 Tepl "ApxéAaoy yevd- 
pevos Bier pre Kai xapeCdpevos avT@ Spapa 
épwvdpos eypaye. See Nauck, Trag, 
Graec. Frag. p. 426. 

5 Arist. Pol. 5. 10. 

6 Plat. Alcib. p. 141 D. 

7 Marmor Par. ep. 63. Schol. Aris- 
toph, Thesm. 197 (who says he died 
éerw ére after the production of the 
Thesmophoriazusae in the January of 
411; and this, counting inclusively, 
brings us to the beginning of 406). 
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which invested the deaths of Aeschylus and Sophocles with 
strange and extraordinary details, provided terminations no 
less dramatic for the career of Euripides. Some said he was 
torn in pieces by women. Others said he was killed by the 
royal hounds, while returning from dinner, or while walking 
abroad, or while engaged in a love affair. Others again said 
that the hounds were let loose on him by jealous poets, or by 
rivals in love, or by servants who had a grudge against him’. 
But Addaeus, a poet of the fourth century B.c., and the author 
of an epigram about Euripides in the Anthology, is no doubt 
correct in rejecting these fables, and in ascribing his death to 
natural decay’. He was buried with much splendour by Arche- 
laus, who showed deep sorrow for his loss*; and his tomb was 
placed at the confluence of two streams, in a valley near Arethusa, 


a coast-town of Macedonia‘. 


Suidas (v. Edpimidns) places his death 
in the ninety-third Olympiad (408- 
405 B.C.). 

This date is confirmed by the story 
about Sophocles, who is said, after the 
death of Euripides, to have appeared in 
the theatre, together with his actors and 
chorus, in the garb of mourning (Vita 
Eur. pp. 5 and 13). Now Sophocles 
must have been dead before the pro- 
duction of the Frogs in the January 
of 405. Hence the last theatrical per- 
formance in which he could have taken 
part would be the City Dionysia in 
March 406. Euripides, therefore, must 
have died before that date. It follows 
that Diodorus is wrong in assigning his 
death to the archonship of Callias, i.e. 
406-405 B.C. (Diod. Sic. 13. 103, 
quoting from Apollodorus, the author 
of a xpovix?) ovyragis), 

He was seventy-eight according to the 
Parian Marble, which placed his birth 
in 485-484. The other authorities, 
assigning his birth to 480, describe him 
as seventy-five or ‘over seventy’ (Vita 
Eur. pp. 4and 12. Suidas, v. Edpemidys). 

1 The earliest mention of such stories 
is in Hermesianax, an elegiac poet of 


During his lifetime, though not 


about 340 B.C., quoted by Athen. p. 
598 ciodxe To Saipwv Evpimidy etiper’ 
dd€Opov | ’ApdiBiov cruyvav avridcayte 
xuva@v. Cp. Sotades (Alexandrian poet, 
about 280 B.C.) apud Stob. Flor. 98. 9 
xbves ol Kata Opdkny Edpunidyy érpwyov. 
Vita Eur. pp. 5, 10, and 12. Snidas 
(v. Evpimtins). Gellius, N. A. 15. 20. 
Anthol. Pal. 7. 44. Wal. Max. 9. 12. 4. 
Steph. Byzant. y. Boppictos. Diod. Sic. 
13. 103. Ovid, Ibis 595. Diogenianus, 
7. 52. 

? Anthol. Pal. 7. 51 ov oe Kuvav yévos 

cid’, Evpenidn, o¥5% yuvakds | otcrpos, 
tov axorins Kimpidos ddAdtpiov, | GAN’ 
*Aidys Kal yfjpas. The silence of Aristo- 
phanes is also strongly in favour of 
the supposition that there was nothing 
extraordinary about the death of Euri- 
pides. ; 
§ Solinus, 9. 15 ‘cuius suprema non 
contentus prosequi sumptu funeris 
crinem tonsus est et moerorem quem 
animo conceperat vultu publicavit.’ 

4 Vita Eur. pp. 4 and 12. Anthol. 
Pal. 7. 49 & 51. Plut. Lycurg. c. 31. 
Vitruvius, 8. 3. Amm. Marcell. 27. 
p. 458. Plin. N. H. 31. 19. Suidas 
alone gives a different account (v. Evpi- 
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very successful in the tragic contests, he had been held in great 
veneration by the Athenians, who bestowed upon him the dis- 
tinction of dining at the public table in the Prytaneum, and 
made him priest of Apollo of Zoster’. After his death they 
sent an embassy to Macedon, to request that his bones might 
be transferred to Athens for burial; but the request was 
refused?. However, they erected a cenotaph to his memory 
on the road between Athens and the Peiraeus*. Tradition says 
that both the cenotaph and the tomb were afterwards struck by 
lightning—an occurrence which was regarded by the ancients 
as a conspicuous mark of divine favour‘. 


§ 2. General Characteristics. 


Of the three great tragic poets of Greece, Euripides, who 
comes latest in point of time, is also by far the most modern in 
tone and sentiment. Though separated from Sophocles by 
an interval of only a very few years, he seems to belong in 
reality to another generation, and to breathe a different spiritual 
atmosphere. In the tragedies of Sophocles, with their ethical 
completeness and artistic symmetry, the spirit of the Periclean 
age had found its most perfect expression. Euripides reflects 
the feelings of that later and more changeful epoch, in which 
the old and exclusively Hellenic culture was beginning to 
gradually disappear, and to be replaced by wider and more 
cosmopolitan views of life. His dramas are the genuine 
offspring of this age of movement and transition; and, as 
a result, their design is less uniform, and their purpose less 
2 Gellius, N. A, 15. 20. 


3 Vita Eur. p.5. Paus. 1.2.2. On 
the cenotaph was an inscription, said 


midns)* Kad ra da7G abot év TIEAAD peTa- 
Kopioat TOV Baowréa. 
1 Euseb. Pr. Ev. 5. 33 «i wey ody 6 


xpotos ixavos KpiTns kal % év axpoTrAec 
rpaneta, ovdty err Ey, Brérov & 
dxporoAe Sermvowra tov Evpinliny Kat 
Tov "A@nvaiay dpa Kat Tov Maxredévwv 
Aqpov énupopodvra, Vita Eur. p. 3 
Dindf. pact 52... yevebar avrov Kal 
muppdpov Tod Zwarnpiov *AToAAwVOS, 
Zoster is the name of a promontory 
about ten miles south-east of Athens. 


to have been written either by Thucy- 
dides the historian, or by Timotheus the 
musician (Vita lL. ¢.)—prjua perv ‘EAAds 
mac’ Evpinibov, doréa 8 ioxe | YA 
Manediv: 7H yap 5éfaro Téppa Biov., | 
marpis 8 ‘EAAd5os ‘BAAds, ‘AO7jvat. 
mAciora 5& Movoas | réppas é« moAdAGY 
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definite and single-hearted. In some of their qualities they 
recall the past, in others they point unmistakeably towards 
the future; and this curious blending of old and new testifies 
to the variety of the influences under which they were com- 
posed. While they still preserve the stately form and structure 
of the ancient tragedy, they are animated by a different spirit, 
and in their general scope and tendency, and in their methods 
of dramatic treatment, they often anticipate in the most striking 
fashion the characteristic features of the romantic drama of 
modern Europe. Hence the position which they hold in the 
general history of the stage is an intermediate one. They form, 
as it were, a link of connexion between the antique severity of 
Sophocles, and the freedom and passion of Shakespeare and 
Calderon. 


(x) Innovations in the spirit of Tragedy. 


The most important of the points which differentiate Euri- 
_ pides from his predecessors, and connect him with the moderns, 
is his truthful and accurate imitation of nature. Compared with 
_ Aeschylus or Sophocles he may justly be described as a realist 
in art. This quality is nowhere more apparent than in his 
mode of delineating character, in which, abandoning the ancient 
paths, he follows a course more in accordance with his own 
genius. Though his personages are all still taken from the 
legendary age, he no longer endeavours, like the older poets, to 
invest them with an ideal colouring, by magnifying their excel- 
lencies and veiling their defects. In obedience to that wider 
sympathy with everything human, which was characteristic of 
the time, he is content to paint men and women ‘as they are’.’ 
His characters, in spite of the heroic names which they bear, 
are all genuine Athenians of the fifth century, copied faithfully 
from contemporary life. They represent every grade of man- 
kind, from the highest to the lowest. The mean, paltry, and 
contemptible side of human nature is depicted with as much 
care and accuracy as the majestic and imposing. ‘Treated in 
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this way the old heroic figures acquire a strangely life-like and 
modern aspect. Agamemnon, the commander of the Grecian 
fleet, becomes an irresolute and querulous old man, who shrinks 
in dismay before the anger of his wife, and sits weeping in his 
tent, the picture of indecision, writing letter after letter, and 
tearing them up as soon as written’. Hermione, with her 
vulgar pride, her hysterical petulance, and her mean tyranny 
over her rival, is a faithful portrait of a spiteful and ill-bred 
woman, such as a modern novelist might have drawn’. Helen, 
the ideal creation of the old epics, becomes an artful and 
rapacious courtesan, who follows Paris for the sake of his 
Asiatic wealth, skilfully revives his waning affections by pre- 
tended regrets for Menelaus, and whose sole anxiety, at the fall 
of Troy, is to provide herself with an establishment among the 
Greeks *. = 

This realism is not, however, confined to the characters, but 
applied equally to the incidents of the legends, which are treated 
with no less freedom. The ideal grandeur which they had 
assumed in the hands of Aeschylus and Sophocles is replaced 
by a more homely and domestic tone. Sometimes, to effect 
this purpose, the very texture of the myth is transformed, as in 
the Electra, where the princess is married to a country labourer, 
and the scene of the action is laid in a cottage. In other plays, 
even where the mythical setting is unchanged, the whole colour- 
ing is like that of ordinary life. The various little details and 
circumstances of every-day existence, instead of being excluded, 
as beneath the dignity of tragedy, are purposely introduced 
to give reality to the representation. Take, for example, the 
scene which depicts the arrival of Agamemnon’s wife and family 
at Aulis. The bustle of the chariot’s approach, the servants 
holding the horses’ heads and helping the ladies to dismount, 
Clytaemnestra’s orders for the disposal of the luggage and her 
anxiety for the baby’s safety, are all reproduced with circum- 
stantial accuracy, like a description in a novel *. References to 
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common and familiar objects, ‘such as we use and are accustomed 
to,’ occur continually throughout his dramas‘. Ion, the minister 
of Apollo, appears on the temple steps, brush in hand, sweeping 
away the dust’; and the chorus in the Hippolytus are washing 
clothes when they hear of the illness of their mistress*. The 
tragic dress, too, instead of being restricted to one dignified type, 
is adapted to the circumstances of the characters. Menelaus, 
after his shipwreck, appears in tattered garments, which excite 
the compassion of the Egyptian king *; and Telephus, when 
wandering in beggary, is dressed like a beggar, with staff 
and wallet, and no attempt is made to disguise his miserable 
condition *. . 

But it is in scenes of violent and uncontrollable emotion that 
the naturalism of Euripides produces its most impressive results. 
The most furious of the passions are painted by him with 
a frankness and straightforwardness which were as yet un- 
known to the Attic stage. Aeschylus and Sophocles, in 
delineating such passions, had confined themselves mainly to 
their spiritual aspect, passing over everything that was phy- 
sically distressing or repulsive. Euripides shows no such 
reserve; he exhibits without disguise all the outward effects 
of mental suffering. Love and jealousy and remorse are 
depicted as raging in their utmost fury, and wasting the frames 
of their victims with madness and disease. The physical 
symptoms and accompaniments are presented in vivid and 
realistic detail. The difference of method may be well exem- 
plified by comparing his picture of the madness of Orestes with 
that drawn by Aeschylus.. In Aeschylus the frenzy of Orestes 
is a weird and supernatural visitation, inspired directly by the 
gods, and mysterious and unearthly in its effects. It is a kind 
of idealised madness*. Euripides, abandoning this miraculous 
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element, treats the case as one of ordinary delirium, produced 
by natural causes. Ina scene of unsurpassed power he shows 
us Orestes in the sick-chamber, sitting up halfawake on his bed, 
and gazing vacantly around him, his face unwashed, and his 
hair hanging over his eyes. His sister, standing by his bed- 
side, wipes the froth from his eyes and mouth, and helps him to 
rise to his feet; but the effort is too much for his strength, and 
he falls back prostrate. Suddenly the fit seizes him, he leaps 
to his feet, and rushes across the stage, shrieking with terror at 
the sight of the phantom Furies. As suddenly he comes to his 
senses again, and sinks back exhausted, wondering where he is, 
and melted to tears by the sight of his sister’s agony *. 

Another characteristic which, no less than his realism, dis- 
‘tinguishes Euripides from the older tragic poets, and marks 
him out as the forerunner of the romantic school of dramatists, 
is his tenderness and sentimentality. Of all the Greek poets he is 
the most pathetic and touching, and the most modern in his 
feelings and sympathies. His pictures of wedded love, of the 
innocent happiness of childhood, and of all the ties and affec- 
tions of domestic life, reveal a softness and gentleness of 
disposition which are rarely found in Attic writers before his 
time?. ‘Fair,’ he says, ‘is the light of the sun, fair the un- 
ruffled surface of the sea, and earth’s vernal blossoms, and the 
teeming wealth of rivers; many things are fair and worthy of 
praise ; but no sight is so glorious and so beautiful as the sight 
of little children in their home’*.’ This intense sympathy with 
the more affectionate feelings of human nature gives a peculiar 
charm to his studies of female character, and some of his heroines 
are among the most loveable figures in literature, and remind us 
of the Desdemonas and Ophelias of Shakespeare. The trustful 
and loving simplicity of such natures is beautifully portrayed. 
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Nothing could exceed, for example, the tenderness of that scene 
in which Iphigenia, clasping her father’s hands in supplication, 
reminds him of her childish days, when she used to sit on his 
knees and talk about the future, fondly anticipating the time when 
she would have a house of her own, and be able to receive her 
father as a guest’. And there is perhaps no character in ancient 
poetry which has aroused deeper admiration than that of Alcestis, 
the devoted wife and tender-hearted mistress, whose presence in 
the house is like a gleam of sunshine, and whose affectionate 
regard for even the humblest member of the household is shown, 
during her dying moments, by her tender words of farewell’. 
The sentimental and romantic disposition of- Euripides is 
apparent, also, in his treatment of the subject of sexual love— 
a subject which before his time had been considered as hardly 
worthy of the tragic stage. Euripides, who may be regarded as 
the founder of the love drama, was the first to give prominence 
to this passion, and to make it the ruling motive of his plays. 
Two of the surviving tragedies—the Hippolytus and the Medea— 
are based on plots of this kind, and rank among his greatest and 
most original creations. The scenes which portray the love-sick 
desperation of Phaedra, and the jealous fury of Medea, are 
written with a force and poetical fervour which have hardly 
been equalled in any of the innumerable imitations to 
which they have given rise. The same motive was also em- 
ployed, under various forms and aspects, in many of the lost 
plays, such as those which dealt with the seduction of Aerope, 
the adulterous passion of Clytia and Stheneboea, and the lust 
of Canace and Pasiphae*. But the drama whose loss we have 
most reason to regret is the Andromeda, in which the principal 
feature was the love of Perseus for the princess whose life he 
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had saved, and which appears to have been the solitary example, 
among the great tragedies of antiquity, of a plot based upon the 
romantic affection of a youth for a maiden’. Such a play, with 
its striking anticipation of the favourite motive of modern fiction, 
would have possessed a unique interest at the present day. It 
is described by the scholiast as ‘one of the most beautiful’ of 
the works of Euripides, and this judgement is confirmed by the 
grace and tenderness of the existing fragments”*. 

The same innovating spirit which produced the love dramas 
of Euripides, also caused him to attempt various other experi- 
ments in dramatic composition, which were equally foreign to 
ancient practice, and show the affinity of his mind towards the 
modern style of drama. One of these novelties was the tragi- 
comedy, of which he has left us a remarkable example in the 
Alcestis. According to the prevailing Greek custom the distine- 
tion between tragedy and comedy was rigorously accentuated ; 
and although both Aeschylus and Sophocles had occasionally 
relaxed the tragic intensity of their dramas by semi-humorous 
scenes, yet a few isolated passages of this kind were not suffi- 
cient to modify the general tone of their works. Euripides, in 
the majority of his plays, follows their example, introducing 
comic touches only at rare intervals. But in the Alcestis he 
has gone much further, and created a new kind of drama, in 
which the pathetic and the humorous are deliberately inter- 
spersed. Scenes of tragedy are followed by scenes of comedy, 
just as in real life ; and the play is the first example in literary 
history of that type of composition, which was afterwards per- 
fected by the Elizabethan and Spanish dramatists, and which 
endeavours to give a faithful representation of the chequered 
character of human existence. 

The Helena is another of these novel types of drama. It 
belongs to a class otherwise unknown to ancient tragedy, but 
highly popular among the Elizabethans, and of which the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream is one of the best examples. Plays 
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of this kind, for which there is no special name, are dif- 
ferentiated from regular tragedies by the airy fancy and lightness 
of their tone. They have many of the characteristics of a fairy 
tale. The mind is transported from the solemn realities of 
existence into a delightful region of wonderland, where nothing 
is impossible, and where strange figures and marvellous adven- 
tures meet us at every turn. A dreamy charm pervades this ideal 
world. The passions lose their usual violence, and are softened 
and subdued into a dim reflexion of the passions upon earth. 
The complications, also, which arise have no serious signifi- 
cance, and there is a feeling throughout that the various 
dangers and difficulties will be surmounted, and that all will 
come right in the end. 

The legends of the Greek mythology, with their strange and 
fanciful incidents, offered attractive materials for this style of 
treatment, though they were seldom so handled by the Greeks. 
Part of the Odyssey, it is true, is conceived in this vein. But 
in Aeschylus and Sophocles the lighter and more imaginative 
aspect of the fable disappears beneath the moral grandeur and 
earnestness of the general colouring. Euripides was the first 
to compose a tragedy in this manner, and his Helena is based 
throughout on marvel and fantasy. The bewilderment caused 
by the real and the phantom Helen, the astonishment of the old 
mariner when he sees his mistress floating away through the 
air, the grief of the real Helen on account of her ridiculous 
birth from an egg, and her indignation at the disgrace which has 
been brought upon her name by the vagaries of the phantom, 
are all conceived in a light and playful spirit, which recalls some 
of the most graceful productions of the Elizabethan stage. 

These various changes and developments in the style of 
dramatic composition are accompanied by a corresponding 
modification in its ethical tone. Greek tragedy, in its origin, 
had been an act of worship, performed in honour of the gods; 
and its sacred character had been preserved and intensified 
by Aeschylus, in whose hands it reached its greatest height 
of moral and religious impressiveness. But after the time of 
Aeschylus the growth of new ideas among the more cultivated 
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classes led to a gradual secularisation of the drama. The 
beginning of the process has already been traced in Sophocles, 
in whose tragedies the religious purpose, though still clearly 
felt, was no longer allowed to predominate. Euripides ad- 
vances still further, and though prevented by custom from 
severing the outward connexion between religion and the stage, 
confines this connexion mainly to externals. His dramas, 
though exhibited, like those of Aeschylus and Sophocles, at 
the religious festivals, and though dealing with sacred subjects, 
are secular in tone. Their ethical significance is no longer ex- 
pounded and emphasised in definite language. Euripides adopts 
a different method. Like Shakespeare, and most of the modern 
dramatists, he is content, at any rate in the majority of his plays, 
-to paint some great scene of human passion and suffering, and 
to leave it to produce its own effect upon the audience. 

As a consequence of this change of standpoint, and this 
concentration of interest upon the facts of human nature, 
rather than upon the problems of religion, a new kind of 
dramatic situation was gradually evolved, which has been 
widely imitated in modern times. Aeschylus and Sophocles 
had been accustomed to regard man mainly in his relation to 
the divine laws of the universe. They had exhibited him as 
the victim of overpowering external forces, and as wrestling 
ineffectually against the weight of destiny. Euripides gave 
a fresh development to tragedy, by transferring the conflict to the 
human soul, and by portraying the struggle of mankind, not with 
the visitations of fate, but with the evil suggestions of their own 
mind. He was the first to let us behold, in the recesses of the \ 
heart, the conflict between duty and passion, and between virtue 
and vice. Such is the motive of the Medea. Medea, a woman 
of passionate and masculine temper, has been goaded to mad- 
ness by the desertion of Jason. As she broods over her wrongs, 
a horrible idea takes possession of her mind—the idea of mur- 
dering her offspring in order to be revenged upon her husband. 
She sees the hatefulness of the deed, is melted to tears by the 
sight of her children, tries to draw back, and to thrust the dark 
suggestion out of her thoughts. But it is in vain; her evil 
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genius.at length prevails, and she throws herself upon her fate. 
This spectacle of a soul at war with itself was a new revelation 
to the Greek stage of the fifth century; but it has supplied the 
basis of some of the greatest of modern tragedies, such as 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Faust. 


\ 
(2) Modern Criticisms. 


The various novelties introduced by Euripides, like most 
great changes in art and literature, failed at first to secure 
general approbation. By many of the contemporary Greeks 
they were regarded as a degradation of the dramatic art; and 
they were attacked with unsparing vigour by Aristophanes, who 
represented, in literary as well as in political questions, the 
feeling of conservative Athens. Eventually, however, the new 
type of tragedy prevailed, and during the later period of Greek 
civilisation Euripides became the most popular of the tragic © 
poets’, But in modern times, with the revival of learning, the 
tide set once more in the opposite direction. Euripides was 
dethroned from his position of pre-eminence, and his writings 
were assailed, by successive generations of scholars, with all 
the violence and prejudice of the Old Comedy. This spirit of 
depreciation may be said to have reached its culminating point 
at the beginning of the present century, when it became the 
fashion among critics to find little in Euripides but what was 
mean and contemptible, and to speak of him as a ‘bad man,’ 
and a ‘bad citizen,’ who had mistaken his vocation in devoting 
himself to tragic poetry’. Exaggerations of this kind naturally 
led to a certain reaction, and the criticisms of the present day 
are no longer characterised by the same blind animosity. Yet 
even now some trace of the old feeling remains, and it is rare to 
find the genius of Euripides as cordially appreciated as that of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. The tendency is still to emphasise 
his defects, rather than to admire his excellencies. . 

One cause of this hostility is the influence of Aristophanes, 
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whose incisive and persistent ridicule has undoubtedly acted as 
a bar to the just appreciation of Euripides. Another cause 
may be found in the fact that Euripides has been far less 
fortunate than the other tragic poets in regard to the preservation 
of his plays. The extant tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
are few in number, and consist mostly of masterpieces. The 
nineteen dramas of Euripides, on the other hand, though con- 
taining many specimens of his finest work, also include several 
plays which are clearly second-rate, and which were never held 
in high estimation even by the ancients themselves’. The 
critics have hardly made due allowance for this fact; their un- 
favourable estimate of his genius is based largely upon the 
consideration of his inferior productions; and there can be 
little doubt that if only a small selection of his greatest plays 
had survived, his reputation would have stood far higher at the 
present time. 

The accusation most frequently brought against him is that 
of having impaired the ideal beauty of Greek tragedy by his 
realistic representation of the heroic legends. It is this charac- 
teristic of his poetry, more than anything else, which excited 
the contempt and ridicule of Aristophanes and the other comic 
poets, and which has supplied the foundation of most of the 
subsequent hostile criticism. Now, as far as the contemporaries 
of Euripides are concerned, there is not much ground for 
surprise in the fact that his novel creations should have aroused 
the keenest opposition. The Greeks of the fifth century, who 
had been accustomed to the ideal splendour of the Sophoclean 
stage, and who felt a traditional veneration for the antique 
fables, were naturally, in many cases, startled and repelled 
by the frank and undisguised humanity with which the old 
mythical heroes were invested by Euripides. But a modern 
critic, being far removed from contemporary influences, and 
being able to take a wider survey of the question, has less 
justification for re-echoing these complaints. Change and de- 
velopment, it has often been pointed out, are essential elements 
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of continuous vitality; and the art which ceases to advance, 
and which settles down into stereotyped forms, soon begins to 
lose its inspiration, and to degenerate into lifeless mannerism. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that ancient tragedy, if it was to 
fulfil its natural course, and not to perish of premature decay, 
should submit to this universal law. Nor can it be said that 
the particular change introduced by Euripides—the substitution 
of the actual for the ideal—was of a wanton and unnatural 
character. On the contrary, it was one which is strictly in 
accordance with the usual process of evolution in such matters. 
The general tendency of artistic development, as shown by the 
history of every national art and literature, is to begin by 
pursuing the grand and lofty and mysterious, but to end with 
the accurate imitation of real life. Sometimes, no doubt, there 
is a reaction; just as in English literature the realistic novels 
of Fielding were succeeded by the romances of Scott, and the 
poetry of Pope and Dryden by that of Keats and Shelley. But 
in spite of temporary ebbs and flows, the general set of the 
current is in this direction. Euripides, therefore, in obeying 
this universal impulse, showed his instinctive appreciation of 
the conditions under which he had to work. The ideal tragedy 
had run its course, the time for the more realistic drama had 
arrived. That he should have seen this fact so clearly, and 
should have used his opportunity, is a proof of his genius 
and sagacity, rather than a just subject for censure. The point 
then for critics to determine is, not so much whether he was 
right in changing the tone of tragedy, as whether he was able to 
accomplish this necessary change with judgement and success. 
Most readers, if they were to consider the question without 
prejudice, would probably answer it in the affirmative. The 
realism of Euripides is not of that extreme type which often 
flourishes. during the latest epochs of literary history, and 
which may justly be regarded as offensive in subject, and dull 
in treatment. Euripides shows no preference for what is 
sordid or repulsive. Although at times, in his desire to be 
faithful to the facts of nature, he introduces scenes and characters 
which his predecessors had avoided, yet the brighter side of 
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things is by no. means ignored. Nor is he satisfied with 
a merely photographic and uninteresting reproduction of the 
events of ordinary existence. His realism is of a poetical and 
imaginative kind, like that of the Elizabethans, but more refined 
and fastidious. His varied pictures of human life, whether in 
its homely and familiar aspects, or in its scenes of violent and 
absorbing passion, are lifted into a higher region by the grace 
and radiant beauty of the language and the poetry. Sometimes 
he is less successful than at others. In the Electra, for 
example, the attempt to humanise the old legend by familiar 
touches produces a feeling of incongruity which is not altogether 
pleasing. But in his greatest plays, such as the Alcestis and 
the Medea, no such objection can be raised. The experiment, 
in these cases, is justified by the result; and the heroic stories, 
though stripped of their superhuman dignity and grandeur, 
lose none of their beauty and impressiveness in the new guise 
under which they are made to appear. 

It has often been asserted that Euripides makes his characters 
viler than was necessary even for a realist in art, and that he 
excels chiefly in the delineation of the baser side of human 
nature’. As for the latter statement, it is sufficiently refuted 
by the mere mention of such creations as Ion, and Alcestis, and 
Hercules, of which it is impossible to deny the beauty and 
nobility. The charge of unnecessary vileness is less devoid of 
foundation. Euripides, it must be allowed, sometimes shows 
a kind of cynical delight in dissecting and exposing the meaner 
qualities of the heart; and in one or two plays, in which 
Spartan characters predominate, he has apparently been induced 
by national animosity to exhibit them in an odious and unnatural 
light ®. But apart from certain special instances of this kind, it 
can hardly be contended that the general tone of his plays is 
cynical and offensive, or that he goes beyond the limits of truth 
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and justice in his portraits of vice. Indeed, his bad characters 
are usually drawn with peculiar insight ; they are seldom mere 
incarnations of wickedness, like the tyrants of Alfieri, exciting 
only disgust by their unredeemed villainy. Their hatefulness, 
as a rule, is skilfully relieved by occasional flashes of better 
feeling. Jason, to take an example, appears*at first as a 
monster of ingratitude and selfishness; yet even in his case 
the passionate affection which he displays for his children in the 
final scene goes far to win the sympathy of the reader. Medea 
and Agamemnon are further instances of those mixed characters, 
in which good and evil are struggling for mastery; and in the 
representation of such conflicting tendencies Euripides is 
perhaps without a rival among the ancient dramatists. 
Another feature in Euripides which has excited much criticism 
is his vivid representation of the sexual passion. Aristophanes 
apparently considered the whole subject as unfit for tragedy’. 
Modern critics have not ventured to go so far as this ; indeed, 
it would have been impossible for them to do so, unless they 
were prepared to condemn most modern poetry and fiction. 
Nor have they been able to charge Euripides with giving undue 
prominence to this passion, since as a matter of fact the 
number of his love dramas is comparatively small*. But they 
accuse him of having selected myths which a refined taste 
would have avoided, and they repeat the complaints of Aris- 
tophanes about ‘unholy marriages’ and ‘incestuous women ®.’ 
As for this objection, it is true that some of the fables which he 
chose to dramatise appear repugnant to modern feeling‘. But 


have been preserved; and (of the lost 
plays) the Aeolus, Alope, Andromeda, 
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? As far as can be ascertained, there 
were only about eleven plays in which 
this motive was at all prominent, viz., 
the Hippolytus and the Medea, which 
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in such cases everything depends upon the manner of the 
ecgoment. To take a well-known instance. Nothing, at first 
stent could appear more loathsome than the plot of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus; yet it is out of this very story that Sophocles has 
constructed one of the finest of existing tragedies. Now most 
of those plays of Euripides which were censured by Aris- 
tophanes as immoral have perished, and we are no longer able 
to judge for ourselves as to their general tone. It would be 
unfair therefore to assume, merely on the testimony of Aris- 
tophanes, that there was anything in their contents which 
could excite disgust. If we confine our attention to the extant 
dramas, the reverse is found to be the case. The Hippolytus, 
the tragedy in which love is most prominent, is a remarkable 
example of the poet’s tact in dealing with these matters. 
Phaedra is there represented as the victim of the gods, over- 
powered by a fatal passion for her stepson, which she struggles 
in vain to overcome, and which she is too full of shame to avow. 
Her secret is at length made known, not by herself, but by the 
officiousness of the nurse. Whereupon, in the agony of her 
despair, she puts an end to her life, while striving to save 
her honour by a false accusation. The plot could hardly have 
been handled with greater delicacy; and to appreciate the 
reserve of Euripides, it is only necessary to compare the 
Phaedra drawn by Seneca, with her unrestrained licentiousness 
and her shameless avowals of passion. This example, therefore, 
should deter us from trusting to the prejudiced criticisms of 
Aristophanes, in cases where there is no direct evidence. 
Lastly, Euripides is accused of having lowered the tone of 
tragedy by depriving it of its moral significance. His dramas, it 
is said, belong to that later stage of art, in which Nature takes 
the place of Religion, and in which the object of the poet is 
to paint the phenomena of existence, rather than to enforce 
a definite moral creed. This latter fact is one which cannot be 
denied. Euripides represents the feelings of an age in which 
religious belief, among the educated Greeks, had lost its 
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potency. But-to contend, on this account, that his tragedies 
are devoid of serious purpose, and that they are mere motive- 
less studies of human passion, is an exaggeration of the truth. 
It is a criticism based on the consideration of his lesser plays, 
to the exclusion of the greatest. Some of his compositions, 
no doubt, may seem to justify the charge. Such plays as the 
Helena, the Phoenissae, and the Troades have no pretensions 
to moral depth and grandeur, the sole aim of the poet, in 
these and similar works, being to entertain the audience by 
an effective series of striking situations. But the finest plays 
of Euripides are hardly less profound and suggestive, in their 
own fashion, than those of his predecessors; «and though 
their significance is not always enforced in words, it cannot fail 
to make itself felt. The heroic endurance of calamity in the 
Hercules Furens, the clash of opposing beliefs in the Bacchae, 
and the struggle between love and vengeance in the Medea, 
are great and moving spectacles, of which it is impossible not 
to perceive the ethical impressiveness, unless we deny such 
qualities to plays like Hamlet and Othello. 

The hostility shown towards Euripides by the majority of 
scholars and critics is counterbalanced, to a large extent, by 
the enthusiasm of the poets in his favour. The poets have 
been less biased by a prior? considerations as to the proper 
attributes of Greek tragedy; and the modernness of spirit in 
Euripides, so far from being a rock of offence, has served as 
a bond of sympathy, and has appealed to their sensibilities with 
greater force than the statuesque severity of the older tragedy. 
Hence Euripides has generally been the favourite with modern 
authors and dramatists, and his influence on European litera- 
ture has been far more extensive than that of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. Milton’s admiration for his plays is well known. 
Racine was one of his most constant imitators}. Alfieri, after 
reading through the whole of the existing Greek tragedies, 
came to the conclusion that the Alcestis was the most beautiful 
and touching of them all% The Medea was one of the few 
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ancient dramas which aroused the enthusiasm of Byron’. 
Goethe owed the idea of his Helena and his Iphigenie to 
Euripides, and expressed in various conversations his admiration 
for the poet. So little did he approve of the criticisms of 
contemporary scholars, that the unfairness of their attacks 
provoked him to unusual bitterness. ‘Schlegel’s own little 
person,’ he remarks, ‘was not sufficient to comprehend and 
appreciate such lofty natures’; and elsewhere he observes that 
‘all those who denied the sublime to Euripides were either 
poor wretches incapable of understanding such sublimity, or 
shameless charlatans who, by their presumption, wished to 
make more of themselves, and did make more of themselves, 
than they really were®.’ 


(3) Influence of Rhetoric and Philosophy. 


The innovations of Euripides which we have hitherto been 
discussing were natural and inevitable developments, which it 
is unfair to regard as a degradation of the art of tragedy. It is 
true that by these changes of tone much was sacrificed, yet at 
the same time much was gained; and for many minds the 
nature and passion of Euripides will have greater attractions 
than the majesty of Aeschylus and the idealism of Sophocles. 
But there are certain other features in the tragedy of Euripides 
which must undoubtedly be regarded as symptoms of decline. 
Foremost among these is the occasional subjectivity of the 
treatment, a fault to which dramatic composition, in its later 
stages, has always been liable. Euripides, as we have seen, 
was a man of varied interests, devoted to philosophy, and 
versed in speculations®. At times he is inclined to introduce 
his political and philosophical opinions, when they are not 
required by the necessities of the drama; and to utilise his 
characters as a vehicle for the expression of his personal 
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meditations. His personages have a habit of moralising, in and 
out of season; and the habit is not confined to those of most 
importance. All of them, as Aristophanes remarks, are equally 
eloquent—wives, slaves, masters, virgins, and old women’. 
The nurse in the Hippolytus, for example, discourses on 
immortality in the style of Heracleitus, and on hove in the style 
of Empedocles; and observes, not without complacency, that 
‘length of life has taught her many things®.’ , 

This practice, when carried to excess, is destructive of 
dramatic reality. We cannot help seeing, behind the persons 
of the drama, the figure of the poet himself. Many instances 
might be cited from Euripides. Sometimes whole scenes are 
devoted to disquisitions of this kind, and the actors, for the 
time being, convert themselves into a sort of debating society, 
and discuss such questions as the relative advantages of 
monarchy and democracy, or of light and heavy infantry’. 
Sometimes, again, in the midst of a moving situation, one of 
the characters, instead of speaking the language of natural 
passion, delivers a philosophical lecture. Thus when Adrastus 
has uttered his piteous appeal for help, Theseus replies by 
a discourse on the blessings of human life, the ingratitude of 
mankind, the constitution of states, and the excellence of the 
middle classes*. Perhaps the most glaring instance of this 
failing is to be found in the Electra, when the body of Aegisthus 
is brought in, and Electra vents her hatred in a speech. But 
there is little real passion in her utterances. She meditates on 
the folly of unequal marriages, the instability of wealth, and the 
vanity of physical beauty ; and is only prevented from discussing 
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more delicate questions by the reflexion that they are ‘un- 
suitable to a maiden’.’ 

Another danger to which the drama is exposed is the en- 
croachment of rhetoric upon the province of poetry, and the 
substitution of oratorical eloquence for genuine emotion. Among 
the Greeks, who were the inventors of formal oratory, and to 
whom the love of debate was a second nature, the temptation 
to succumb to this influence was peculiarly strong. Even 
Sophocles had hardly escaped the contagion. But in Euripides 
the evil has grown to such dangerous proportions, that it begins 
to threaten the vitality of the drama. Euripides possessed 
by nature a remarkable faculty for rhetoric, and as a master 
of eloquence was placed by the ancients on a level with the 
greatest orators that had ever lived’. He had also acquired 
in no small degree that love of dexterous argumentation and 
verbal sophistry, which was becoming fashionable in the Athens 
of the fifth century. Not unfrequently he exhibits this dexterity 
when it is clearly out of place. Orestes, when imploring the 
assistance of Menelaus, endeavours to show that ‘as Agamemnon 
did wrong for Menelaus on account of Helen’s wrong-doing, 
therefore Menelaus should do wrong for Agamemnon on 
account of Orestes’ wrong-doing’; and Jason, when reproached 
by Medea for the ill return he has given to her love, brings 
forward the subtle theory that she loved him, not of her own 
free-will, but under the compulsion of her passions*. These 
displays of sophistry are alien to the spirit of tragedy, and 
exposed Euripides, not without justice, to the ridicule of the 
comic poets *. 

But the baneful effect of his rhetorical aptitude becomes more 
conspicuous when whole scenes and situations are conceived in 
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the style of the law-courts and the public assembly. On such 
occasions his characters drop their proper personality, and 
become practised advocates and parliamentary debaters. They 
fashion their speeches on the approved models, beginning with 
a formal preface, then dissecting the adversary’s arguments, 
then launching out into personal invective, and concluding the 
whole with a glowing peroration. In such exhibitions there 
is no dramatic interest or revelation of character; though 
magnificent specimens of rhetoric, they appear incongruous as 
portions of a tragedy. 

No better example could be cited than one of the final scenes 
of the Troades, where Helen, a prisoner among the Trojan 
captives, is confronted for the first time, after ten years of 
separation, with the husband she had abandoned. The 
situation is one of intense and pathetic interest, and few poets 
could have treated it with greater power than Euripides in his 
more inspired moments. But as it is, he has converted it into 
a mere forensic display. We seem to be present in an ordinary 
law-court. Menelaus is the presiding judge. Hecuba delivers 
the speech for the prosecution, and accuses Helen of adultery. 
Helen conducts her own defence, and endeavours to prove that 
her conduct was inspired by heaven. Menelaus, after listening 
to both arguments with judicial gravity, reserves judgement for 
the present, and orders Helen to be conveyed to Argos, where 
sentence will be pronounced ?. 

These two qualities of the Euripidean drama, the prevalence 
of rhetoric and philosophy, are indisputable blemishes and 
symptoms of degeneracy. But it should be remembered, in 
justice to Euripides, that it is only in some of the inferior plays 
that they so far predominate as to interfere with the general 
effect of the composition. In his greater tragedies, though still 
apparent, they are far less conspicuous, and their presence is 
hardly felt in the midst of splendid scenes of natural pathos. 
They resemble trifling flaws on the surface of some great and 
beautiful work of art. Nor can it be said that they are faults 
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which grew and developed with the advancing years of the poet, 
since many of his latest productions, such as the Bacchae, the 
Ion, and the Iphigeneia in Tauris, are singularly free from these 
defects. Their predominance in other tragedies appears to 
have been due more to hastiness of composition than to any 
real decay in the feeling for dramatic truth. Writing at times 
merely to satisfy the demands of the stage, and without much 
inspiration, he seems to have been tempted, by his command of 
rhetoric and sententious commonplace, to fill out the substance 
of the play with these forensic combats and philosophical dis- 
quisitions. Nor should we forget that they were probably 
regarded as anything but defects by his audience. The set 
debates and parliamentary eloquence, which appear tedious to 
a modern reader, were no doubt rapturously applauded in the 
Athenian theatre. And the graceful and easy form in which he 
brought philosophy before the notice of the public was one of 
the sources of his popularity ; and he was called the ‘philo- 
sopher of the stage,’ not as a reproach, but as a compliment’. 


§ 3. Choice and Structure of Plots. 


The plays of Euripides, as already observed, are all taken 
from the old mythology, in accordance with the sacred traditions 
of the drama, which it was impossible to disobey. But there is 
no reason to suppose that Euripides felt any inclination to 
depart from previous example in this respect. The ancient 
legends of Greece supplied an infinite variety of subjects, 
admirably adapted for dramatic treatment; and apart from 
their theatrical value, they appear to have possessed, merely 
on their own account, a peculiar fascination for his mind. His 
interest in antiquarian lore is shown on many occasions. He 
introduces into his tragedies. far more mythology than is 
required by the necessities of the plot, and delights to display 
his minute acquaintance with the details of legendary tradition. 
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He generally begins each play with a long piece of genealogy, 
in which he traces the descent of his characters, step by step, 
through a fabulous line of gods and heroes. In the same way, 
at the end, he is careful to predict their future history—their 
marriages, settlements, and descendants. Curious old customs 
and local traditions—such as the golden necklace of snakes 
worn by Athenian children, the strange sacrifices to Artemis 
at Halae and Brauron, and the tripod and buried knife at Delphi 
—are interwoven into the texture of his dramas in much the 
same way as Scott, in his romances, has utilised the antiquities 
of Scotland’. Sometimes this antiquarianism is dragged into 
scenes where to a modern reader it seems otiose and unin- 
teresting. Thus Orestes, when telling his sister the moving 
story of his wanderings, has a frigid digression on the Athenian 
Feast of Pitchers, which was instituted in memory of his adven- 
tures, and which he cannot refrain from describing at length, in 
spite of the manifest anachronism’. 

In his choice of myths Euripides follows, to a large extent, 
the footsteps of previous poets. The legends of Thebes and 
Argos, with their varied stories about the houses of Oedipus, 
Thyestes, and Acrisius, supply him with numerous subjects. 
Like Sophocles, too, he shows special partiality for the fables of 
his native country, and takes pleasure in celebrating the achieve- 
ments of the Athenian heroes, Theseus and Erectheus. But 
the well-worn stories of the Trojan Cycle were less to his taste, 
and only a fifth of his plays are taken from this source. On the 
other hand he often wanders into fresh fields of mythology, in 
search of subjects adapted to the new style of tragedy; and 
many tales of violent passion or of romantic adventure, 
such as those about Phaethon, Cresphontes, and Bellerophon, 
were handled by him for the first time ®. 

The facts of mythology are manipulated with considerable — 
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freedom, when it suits his purpose’. In some cases the same 
myth appears in a totally different shape in different plays. 
Thus in the Troades the Helen for whom the Greeks are con- 
tending is the real Helen, the daughter of Leda, while in the 
Helena she is a mere phantom, created by the gods’. Often, 
again, a myth is amplified and developed to such a large extent 
as to become practically the invention of Euripides; and the 
stories of Ion, and of Iphigeneia among the Taurians, are™ 
brilliant examples of his skill and fertility in devising new 
mythology*. Both Aeschylus and Sophocles, it is true, had 
treated the old legends in a free and original manner; but 
their innovations were far less daring and extensive. Euripides, 
on many occasions, was driven to these novelties by the neces- 
sity of his position, and the fact that his subjects had already 
been dramatised. 
the fear of merely reproducing the old situations, induced him 


In such cases the desire to be original, and 


to give a new complexion to the fable ; and it was probably 
some such motive as this which caused him to marry Electra to 
a rustic, and to ascribe the blindness of Oedipus, not to his own 
hand, but to the vengeance of his enemies‘. | 

In point of structure the plots of Euripides, unlike those of 
Sophocles, differ considerably from one another, and follow 
no fixed rule, but oscillate between the old and the new. 
A large number of his tragedies are composed in the simple 
and majestic style of Sophocles. They exhibit, perhaps, more 
intricacy and variety of incident, but the general conception 
is the same, the action moving forward, with stately and 


inevitable progress, towards a fatal issue which is foreseen 


more or less clearly from the first. 
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perplex the audience, or to stimulate their curiosity by con- 
cealing the result, The interest lies, not in rapid turns and 
unexpected revolutions, but in the variety of the passions and 
characters, and in the pathos of the approaching doom. To 
this class belong such plays as the Bacchae, the Hippolytus, 
and the Medea. The dramas of this type are pérhaps the finest 
in Euripides, and are certainly the most in consonance with the 
genius of Greek tragedy. The simple directness of the plot 
and the earnestness and concentration of purpose produce, as in 
Sophocles, an effect of indescribable power, which would only 
be impaired by greater complexity of treatment. This point 
may be illustrated by a comparison of the Hippolytus of 
Euripides with the Phédre of Racine. The Phédre is far 
more elaborate in structure. The main course of the action is 
diversified by the supposed death of Thesée, and by his unex- 
pected return, which give rise to various developments unknown 
to the Greek tragedy. Numerous side issues are also introduced, 
such as the political intrigues concerning the succession to the 
throne, and the mutual affection of Hippolyte and Aricie. But 
in spite of the ingenuity of the construction, and the splendour 
of the execution, the general result is much less impressive ; 
and the grandeur of the spectacle in the Hippolytus, where 
fate advances on its two victims with unrelenting strides, is 
obscured, rather than intensified, by the variety of interests 
and the rapid alternations of fortune. 

Euripides, however, was not always content with the simple 
structure of the older tragedy ; and in several of his plays he 
has developed a more complex type of plot, which differs but 
little from that of the modern theatre. In these dramas the 
element of curiosity begins, for the first time, to hold a 
prominent place. The spectators, instead of being taken into 
the confidence of the poet from the first, and allowed to foresee 
the general course of the action, are purposely kept in the dark 
until the very close ; and the obscurity in which the final issue 
is involved forms one of the leading attractions of the play. 
The Ion is a fine example of such a plot. The story is as 
follows. Creusa, having borne to Apollo a son called Ion, 
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whom she had exposed at his birth, comes to Delphi to inquire 
about his fate. The first person she meets is Ion himself, who 
has become one of the ministers of the temple. Mother and 
son enter into conversation, and appear at first sight to be on 
the point of discovering the tie by which they are connected ; 
but various obstacles and misunderstandings intervene, and 
eventually Creusa, misled by a deceptive oracle, plots the 
assassination of her unknown son. Ion discovers the plot, 
seizes his mother, and avows his determination to put her to 
death. It now seems as though Creusa’s fate is sealed, and 
as though nothing could save her life, unless her relationship 
with Ion is brought to light. But it has been expressly 
announced in the prologue, by Apollo himself, that this 
relationship is to be kept a secret. Hence the issue is full 
of doubt and perplexity. However, it turns out that in this 
case the prologue has been used for the purpose of putting the 
audience on the wrong track, and intensifying the excitement of 
the conclusion. Apollo suddenly changes his plan ; the identity 
of mother and son is revealed at the critical moment ; they fall 
into each other’s arms, and all ends happily. 

This play, with its wilful misleading of the spectators, and its 
rapid changes of situation, offers a striking contrast to the 
simplicity of the older drama. The Orestes, again, displays the 
same characteristics, the interest of the plot being centred 
mainly in the desperate efforts of the hero to escape from 
what seems to be inevitable destruction. These two tragedies, 
together with others of the same class, are admirable specimens 
of dramatic skill; but they hardly, perhaps, attain to the great- 
ness of the simpler dramas. The motive is less deep, and the 
tone less serious; moreover, the desire to excite surprise and 
curiosity is allowed at times to override every other considera- 
tion. Thus in the Ion the character of Creusa, which at first 
arouses our sympathy, is sacrificed for the sake of a powerful 
situation ; and her atrocious resolve to murder Ion, though it 
leads to interesting complications, lowers her in the eyes of the 
In the Orestes, in the same way, the brutal 
elen, while giving a new direction to the plot, 
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extinguishes our compassion for the sufferings of the brother 
and sister. But plays of this kind were undoubtedly effective 
on the stage, and eventually became the regular models for 
dramatic construction. They were imitated, and still further 
elaborated, by the comedy of Athens and Rome, and so passed, 
in course of:time, into the drama of modern Europe. 

The majority of the tragedies of Euripides may be ranged 
under one or other of the two classes which have just been 
described. But there are several, as might have been expected, 
which present less distinctive features, and which have some- 
thing in common with both types of composition. Of these 
transitional dramas one of the finest is the Iphigeneia in Tauris 
—a play which combines, to a large extent, the simple im- 
pressiveness of the older tragedy with the intricacy and variety 
of the modern. 

As regards the unity of the action—one of the most essential 
qualities of ancient tragedy—the practice of Euripides is also 
very unequal. In his greatest works he observes this rule with 
all the strictness of Sophocles. Irrelevant episodes are carefully 
excluded, the attention is concentrated on a single object, and 
the action moves continuously forward towards the conclusion, 
whether that conclusion be anticipated or concealed. But 
many of his plays are constructed with less care, and may be 
described as ‘episodic.’ They consist of a brilliant series of 
scenes and spectacles, but lack any vital connecting principle. 
The incidents, instead of being bound together by a continuous 
chain of cause and effect, have often little mutual relationship 
beyond the fact that they happened at the same time; and the 
tragic interest, in such cases, is impaired and interrupted by 
the want of coherence between the parts. This defect is 
nowhere more prominent than in the Troades, a play which is 
composed of a mere sequence of pictures, illustrating the mis- 
fortunes of the Trojan women after the capture of their city. 
The lamentations of Hecuba, the ravings of Cassandra, the 
despair of Andromache, and the pleadings of Helen, occupy the 
stage in successive scenes ; but there is no forward movement or 
advance towards a definite issue, and the general impression is 
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monotonous and uninteresting. The Phoenissae, though a 
much superior play, suffers from the same fault. Few subjects 
could be more tragic than the fatal feud between the two 
brothers; but the absorbing interest of the central situation is 
obscured by numerous accessory details, with which the tragedy 
is so much overloaded, that it resembles a chronicle of the 
siege of Thebes. The same criticism also applies to plays like 
the Hecuba and the Andromache, in which the action is divided 
into two successive portions, unconnected with one another 
except by the fact that the same person is concerned in both of 
them—a superficial kind of link, which fails to give artistic unity 
to the piece. 

In all that concerns the details of composition Euripides 
shows, by his criticisms on other poets, that he was well aware 
of the demands of dramatic probability. He frequently censures 
the lapses of Aeschylus in these matters, pointing out the in- 
appropriateness of the long narratives in the Septem, and the 
futility of the recognition scene in the Choephori’, But he is not 
altogether free from the same defects himself, and his plays are 
seldom constructed with the careful and flawless plausibility 
of Sophocles. Occasionally he recurs to the simple methods of 
the older poets, introducing characters who have no connexion 
with the plot, merely to convey a certain necessary piece of 
information. The appearances of Teucer in the Helena, and 
of Aegeus in the Medea, are of this casual and episodic nature’, 
Not unfrequently, too, he is tempted to disregard the probabili- 
ties of the case for the sake of a dramatic situation or a telling 
speech. In addition to the instances already given, we may 
mention, as an example, that scene in the Ion, where the 
messenger is hastening after Creusa with breathless speed, to 
inform her of the design upon her life. But meeting the 
chorus on his way, he appears to forget his purpose, and 
loiters behind in order to entertain them with a picturesque 
and detailed narrative of all the circumstances | lhe one 
point, however—in the observance of unity of time—Euripides 


1 Suppl. 846-856, El. 518-544- 2 Hel. 68, Med. 663. 
8 Ton 1106 foll. 
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is no less careful than Sophocles; and all his plays, with the 
exception of the Supplices, are contained within the limits of 
a single day’. 

, In mastery of dramatic situation Euripides has rarely been 
excelled. Like Aeschylus and Sophocles, he thoroughly under- 
stands the requirements of the stage’. Espetially effective is 
his treatment of those scenes, so much commended by Aristotle, 
+n which some fatal deed is about to be perpetrated through 
ignorance. Merope standing over the sleeping body of her 
son, whom she takes for an enemy, and raising her axe to 
strike, while the aged servant is hastening to the rescue, was 
a situation which, as Plutarch tells us, used to electrify the 
ancient audiences*. His fondness, too, for spectacular display 
is a noticeable feature in his dramas, and one in which he resem- 
bles Aeschylus more than Sophocles. The frequency with which 
he begins his plays with a group of suppliants kneeling round 
an altar has often been pointed out‘. He rejoices also in strange 
catastrophes and miraculous apparitions—in palaces shaken by 
sudden thunderstorms, and gods and heroes riding through the 


1 In the Supplices Theseus marches 
from Eleusis to ‘Thebes, defeats the 
Thebans, and returns with the dead 
bodies of the chieftains, all within the 
space of about a hundred lines. The 
violation of the unity of time is of the 
same kind as in the Trachiniae of 
Sophocles, events which are transacted 
at a distance from the stage, and which 
are only made known by description, 
being regarded as outside the scope of 
the rule. 

It is not necessary to assume a similar 
irregularity in the Andromache, unless 
we suppose that Orestes was present in 
person at the assassination of Neop- 
tolemus. The decision of this point 
depends on the reading and interpreta- 
tion of ]. 1116, where see Paley’s note. 

2 No doubt he superintended in person 
the production of his plays, like the 
other poets of that epoch. See the story 
in Plut. de Rat. Aud. c. 15 Evpiumidns peév 


ovv 6 mons, ws UToAeyovTos avTOD Tots 
xopevrais wdnv Twa memopéevny Ep 
dppovias, eis éyéAacev, Ei py ts, pn, 
js dvalcOnros kat anaOns, ovx av éyéAas 
épnod pugodrvdiott GdovTos. 

8 Aristot. Poet. c. 14 (speaking of the 
different kinds of recognition) xpatioTov 
5 7d TedevTAaiov, Aéyw Se oiov &Y TE 
Kpeopdvtn 4 Mepdmn pédAdec tov vidv 
Plut. de Esu Carn. c. 5 
okowet 5& Thy év TH Tpaywdia Mepomny 
ém rov vidv méAexvy dpapevny, doov év 
TS Ocdrpw Kivnua tore? ovvetopOidfovca 
poBq, kat dé0s ph POaon Tov émdapBavd- 
pevov yépovra kal Tpwon TO petpaxiov. 
Cp. also the magnificent scene in the 
Iph. Taur., where Iphigeneia is pre- 
paring to sacrifice her brother; and that 
in the Ion, where Ion is about to take 
his mother’s life. 

4 The Heracleidae, Supplices, Andro- 
mache, and Hercules Furens commence 
in this way. 


amoxtelvey, 
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air on winged steeds and mysterious cars’. The Supplices, in 
particular, is one long series of impressive spectacles. It opens 
with the group of matrons and attendants prostrate in supplica- 
tion round the central figure of Aethra. Then comes the 
funeral .procession, with the seven corpses on separate biers, 
and the solemn oration over the bodies of the slain. Then 
Evadne appears upon a rock, in an agony of grief, and hurls 
herself down into the midst of the funeral pyre. Finally the 
seven sons of the dead chieftains march on to the stage, 
arrayed in black, and bearing in urns the ashes of their 
fathers; and the play concludes with dirges and lamentations. 


§ 4. Innovations in the Form of Tragedy. 


In his treatment of the formal part of tragedy Euripides 
seldom deviates very widely from the type established by 
Sophocles. Apart from certain modifications in the lyrical 
element, which will be discussed later on, his principal innova- 
tion is the employment of prologues and of occasional epilogues. 
These epilogues (to consider them first) are a kind of supple- 
mentary narrative spoken at the end of the play by the ‘deus ex 
machina.’ The use of this contrivance in Euripides has been 
much misrepresented by the critics. It has generally been de- 
scribed as the last resort of an unskilful dramatist, when he is 
unable to find any other solution for the complexities of the 
plot. But as a matter of fact, out of the ten tragedies of 
Euripides in which it occurs, there are only two—the Hippolytus 
and the Orestes—where it is employed to untie the knots of the 
action’; and even in these two cases the same results might have 
been easily achieved by ordinary means. The safety of Orestes 
might have been ensured by the success of his design on 
Hermione; and the truth about Hippolytus might have been 


1 Cp. Bacch. 582 foll. (the palace of 
Pentheus shaken to its foundations amid 
thunder and lightning). Herc. Fur. 
822 (the appearance of Tris and Lyssa 
on the roof of the palace). Med. 1321 
(Medea in her car drawn by dragons). 
Frag, 124 (Perseus traversing the air on 


winged sandals). Frag. 306 (the ascent 
of Bellerophon on his winged steed). 

2 The following are the plays which 
conclude with a deus ex machina—the 
Orestes, Iphigeneia in Tauris, Ion, 
Helena, Andromache, Supplices, Electra, 
Bacchae, Rhesus, Hippolytus. 
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revealed by the confessions of the nurse. In the remaining 
plays it is not until the action has reached its proper conclusion, 
and the difficulties have been solved, that the introduction of 
the god takes place; and the object of his appearance is, not 
to unravel perplexities, but to deliver a sort of epilogue, and to 
predict the future history and fortunes of the various characters a, 
The contrivance gives Euripides an opportunity to round off the 
story at its close, by introducing all those antiquarian and 
legendary details in which he delighted. 

That this was the real purpose of the ‘deus ex machina’ is 
proved very clearly by those plays in which, though the action 
is practically finished, some new and unnecessary incident is 
appended, merely to supply the god with an excuse for his inter- 
vention. Thus in the Iphigeneia in Tauris, when the brother 
and sister have successfully effected their escape, the play 
should naturally come to a conclusion; but Euripides causes 
a contrary wind to arise and blow them ashore again, in order 
that Athene may appear, and inform the spectators about the 
purification of Orestes, and the institution of the cult of Artemis 
at Halae and Brauron. In the Helena, in the same way, when 
Helen and Menelaus have accomplished their stratagem, the 
sudden anger of Theoclymenus against his sister is inserted by 
the poet, in order to give the Dioscuri an occasion to descend 
from heaven, and describe the future destinies of Helen. 

These epilogues of Euripides are of varied merit. Sometimes, 
indeed, there is little trace of celestial splendour in the interven- 
tion of the deity, and his divine origin is revealed, more by the 
art of the machinist, than by the grandeur of the language’. His 
speech is like the final chapter of a novel; and his anxiety to let 
the audience know who will marry whom, where they will settle, 
and how they will thrive, produces a tame and frigid effect after 
the passion of the previous scenes. But in many cases the result 
is grand and imposing, as for instance in the Hippolytus, where 


1 This is one of the uses of the deus 60a torepov, & Selrar mpoaryopevoews Kal 
ex machina which is approved and re- dyyeAlas' Gnavra yap dmodiSopey Tots 
commended by Aristotle (Poet. c. 15)  Oeots dpav. 

GAAA pnxarh xpnoréov emt Ta ew Tod 2 See Patin’s Euripide, 1. p. 68. 
Spdparos, 7) bau mpd Tod yéyovey .. . H 
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the speech of Athene, with its solemn rebukes and tender con- 
dolences, is tempered throughout by an air of serene and lofty 
tranquillity, such as befits the utterances of the immortal gods. 
Occasionally, though no divine being is introduced, one of the 
characters in the tragedy takes his place, and delivers what is 
practically an epilogue. Thus in the final scene of the Medea, 
when the heroine informs Jason about his approaching death, 
about her own destiny, and about the choruses to be established 


at Corinth, her remarks, which have little dramatic propriety, 


are obviously inserted for the benefit of the spectators’. 

The prologue, as employed by Euripides, is a stately narrative 
at the commencement of the play, explaining the antecedent cir- 
cumstances?. It differs from the modern prologue in this respect, 
that instead of being confessedly separated from the rest of the 
drama, and spoken by an actor in his own person, it is always 
delivered, either by one of the characters in the piece, or by 
some supernatural being, who, though taking no part in the 
subsequent action, is deeply interested in its course*. By such 
means an attempt is made to preserve some semblance of 
dramatic illusion. But in spite of this precaution the majority 
of these prologues are of a cold and formal character, their 
didactic purpose being plainly visible. At times, however, they 
are written with genuine feeling and passion, like the prologue 
of the nurse in the Medea, who comes forth into the open air to 
relieve her pent up emotions by ‘telling earth and heaven the 
sorrows of her mistress ‘.’ 


1 Med. 1378-1388. The speech of 
Eurystheus at the end of the Heracleidae 
(1026-1044), with its description of his 
burial-place, of the oracle of Apollo, 
and of the future invasions of Attica, is 
also a kind of epilogue. 

2 See on this subject Commer’s De pro- 
logorum Euripideorum causa et ratione. 

8 The prologues may be divided, as 
regards the persons by whom they are 
spoken, into three kinds: (1) those, de- 
livered by a god or spirit, viz. by 
Hermes (Ion), Poseidon (Troades), 
Apollo (Alcestis), Aphrodite (Hippoly- 


tus), Dionysus (Bacchae), Silenus (Cy- 
clops), Polydorus (Hecuba)—(2) by 
one of the leading characters, viz. by 
Helen (Helena), Andromache (Andro- 
mache), Iolaus (Heracleidae), Amphi- 
tryon (Here, Fur.), Jocasta (Phoe- 
nissae), Iphigeneia (Iph. Taur.), Electra 
(Orestes)—(3) by @ subordinate charac- 
ter, viz. by a nurse (Medea), a husband- 
man (Electra), Aethra (Supplices). 

4 This prologue is one of the best in 


Euripides, and the transition to the 
dialogue which follows is admirably 
managed. The Hercules Furens, on 
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No traces of a prologue of this kind are to be found in 
Aeschylus or Sophocles. The opening speech of the priestess 
in the Eumenides is partly a prayer, partly a soliloquy; while the 
complaints of Deianeira at the beginning of the Trachiriae are 
addressed, not to the spectators, but to the nurse. Euripides 
was the first, as far as we know, to commence:his plays with 
a speech which had no real dramatic motive apart from the 
convenience of the audience’. He appears to have employed 
the device almost universally, the only known exceptions being 
the Rhesus, the Andromeda, and the Iphigeneia in Aulide*. But 
the Rhesus, even if genuine, belongs to the poet’s youthful period, 
before he had settled down into his regular manner; and the 
Iphigeneia, having been left unfinished at his death, was prepared 
for the stage by a later hand, which may account for its excep- 


tional form °. 


The prologues of Euripides have been assailed with much 


severity both in ancient and modern times. 


The author of the 


Life observes that they are ‘wearisome,’ and their stiffness and 


formality are ingeniously ridiculed by Aristophanes *. 


the other hand, supplies an example of 
the reverse kind, and illustrates the 
occasional inconvenience of the Euripi- 
dean system. The play opens with 
a pathetic situation, Amphitryon, Me- 
gara, and the children crouching in 
supplication round the altar. But the 
dramatic effect must have been much 
impaired, when Amphitryon, rising to his 
feet, proceeded to deliver a formal 
address to the spectators. 

1 Nothing is known about the pro- 
logues of Thespis and his contemporaries, 
and it is impossible to say whether they 
were as formal as those of Euripides, or 
more dramatic in character, and more 
like soliloquies. Bergk (Griech. Lit. 3. 
Pp. 593) takes the former view, and 
supposes that the innovation of Euri- 
pides was in reality a recurrence to the 
older type of tragedy. But in the Vita 
(p. 12 Dindorf) the formal prologue is 
expressly described as the invention of 
Euripides (moAAd ydp eis thy réxvnv 


Nor can 


éfedpev, & odderaTi cody ye THv mpd avTod. 
76 Te yap é&v dpyh Tod Spaparos thy 
brdeeow SiatvTovv, Kal Tov akpoaTny 
wonep  xepaywyely eis TO eEumpoobev 
Evpitidov réxvnya). 

* The Andromeda began with a 
soliloquy in anapaests by the heroine, 
as she stood chained to the rock. Cp, 
frag. 114 @ vd€ tepa, | &s paxpdv immevpa 
Siders | dorepoadéa vOra Sippevovo’ | 
aidépos tepas | Tod cepvorarou 8.’ ’OAdp- 
mov. ‘These lines are described by 
Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 1065 as rod 
mpodrdyou THs “Avdpouédas eicBodn. Cp. 
also frag. 115 ri mor’ ’Avdpopéda ze pi- 
adda Kandy | wépos eédaxov, Oavarou 
TAHpwv | weAAovca TuXEiv, where the 
Scholiast remarks «at 
™poddyou. 

* See the notices of these plays 
in § 9. 

* Vita Eur. p, 11 éy trois mpoddyos 
éxAnpés. Aristoph. Ran. 1198-1247. 
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it be denied that they suffer by comparison with the opening 
scenes of Sophocles—those skilful little dialogues in which the 
necessary facts are disclosed, the characters introduced, and 
the leading motive suggested, with consummate ease and grace- 
fulness. Why Euripides, with such perfect models before his eyes, 
should have deliberately abandoned the dramatic method, and 
adopted the less interesting form of narrative, has been a puzzle 
to all the critics. Various explanations have been offered. 

According to the common theory, the prologue was chosen 
by Euripides, as the speediest way of getting through the dull 
preliminary details of a tragedy, and arriving at those emotional 
scenes in which he excelled?. But this explanation is scarcely 
consistent with fact. Some of the prefatory dialogues of 
Sophocles are as brief in extent as the prologues of Euripides. 
Moreover it is not the practice of the latter, after the con- 
clusion of the prologue, to launch at once into scenes of exalted 
passion; he prefers to work his way towards the climax in 
a more skilful manner. The prologue is usually followed by 
a dialogue of subordinate interest, after which the excitement 
gradually rises, and the passion becomes more profound, until 
at length, by means of many successive stages, the culminating 
point of supreme emotion is attained. Take the Medea, for 
example. In this play, after the prefatory narrative of the nurse, 
there follows the conversation between nurse and attendant, 
in which many new circumstances, not revealed in the prologue, 
are first brought to light. Then, as the cries of Medea begin to 
be faintly heard through the palace doors, the anxiety of the 
nurse increases, and her dialogue with the chorus is pitched in 
a more passionate key. Suddenly, the sounds from within 
grow louder and more frequent ; the apprehensive forebodings 
of chorus and nurse are further intensified. At length, after 
a long period of suspense, the climax is reached with the 
appearance of Medea in person. Most of the other plays of 
Euripides will be found to show the same artistic gradation in 
the tone of the opening scenes. 

Lessing, again, suggested that the object of the prologue was to 


1 See, for example, Miiller’s Literature of Ancient Greece, p. 363. 
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allay the curiosity of the spectators, by informing them before- 
hand about the final issue. Schlegel, on the other hand, con- 
sidered that its purpose was to explain those vital modifications 
in the legend which Euripides was fond of introducing ®. Other 
critics suppose that it was adopted merely to save time, and as 
being an easy form of composition®. All these explanations, 
however, seem to be inadequate. There are several plays of 
Euripides in which, as we have already seen, to excite curiosity 
is one of the principal objects, and in which the prologue itself is 
used to put the audience off the right scent. There are others, 
too, such as the Bacchae and the Phoenissae, which contain no 
conspicuous departure from legendary tradition.~ Nor can we 
suppose that in works written with the artistic care and finish of 
the Hippolytus and the Medea, the choice of form was dictated 
by any such consideration as the desire of avoiding trouble. 

It seems more likely, therefore, that the adoption of the pro- 
logue was due, not to any of the special reasons described above, 
but to that general desire for clearness of exposition, which was 
characteristic of ancient tragedy, and of Euripides in particular’. 
The Greeks had no playbill, and the prologue offered a con- 
venient substitute, informing the spectators, with greater direct- 
ness than was possible in a dialogue, about the scene of 
the action, the names of the chief characters, and the subject 
of the play. This being its purpose, it was equally appropriate, 
whether the denouement was disclosed or revealed, and the 
legend modified or preserved intact. At the same time, apart 
from this general consideration, it possessed several minor 
advantages. The mere fact of its novelty would be a recom- 
mendation to a poet like Euripides, who was often compelled 
to traverse ground already occupied by others, and who was 
therefore anxious for any kind of variety. Further than this, 
it enabled him to gratify his passion for legendary detail, by 


1 Dramatic Notes, 48 and 49. p- 12 76 Te caphveay éxew TA Aeyopmeva 

2 Dramatic Literature, p. 119. . «. Evpimidou réxvnua. Dion Chrysost. 

8 E.g. Bergk, Griech. Lit. 3. p. 594. or. 14 TA tap Pela aapds Kal Kara piow 

4 This quality is frequently noticed €xovta. Ibid. capds nat axpBas Sydot 
by the ancient critics, Cp. Vita Eur. iv rod Spaparos trddeoww. 
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tracing the myth down from remote antiquity, and explaining 
all its antiquarian associations. This lucid completeness of 
exposition, however, was only obtained by a considerable 
sacrifice of outward beauty. Still the prologues of Euripides, 
in spite of their obvious defects, are far from deserving all the 
contempt which has been poured upon them. In an ancient 
tragedy, with its stately regularity of structure, the transition 
from a long descriptive narrative to a dialogue of a formal and 
conventional type could be effected with far less appearance of 
abruptness than would be the case upon the modern stage. 
Moreover, in Euripides the transition is often managed with 
remarkable skill. The story begins far back in the distant past, 
winding its way briefly and swiftly through old legends and 
traditions, and increasing in fullness and intensity as it draws 
nearer and nearer to the time of action, until at length, when 
we reach the present moment, it suddenly quickens into 
dialogue, and we are face to face with the reality. This gradual 
ascent from description to action is not without a certain artistic 
impressiveness. 


§ 5. The Chorus. Cu 


It was hardly to be expected that, in the midst of the other 
alterations introduced by Euripides into tragedy, the position 
of the chorus should remain unaffected. Many of the reasons 
for its existence had disappeared. It was no longer required 
for the purpose of unfolding the religious significance of the 
play, and its dramatic effectiveness had been reduced to the 
smallest limits by the concentration of interest upon actors and 
dialogue. More than this, owing to the increased complexity 
of the plot, it began to be felt as a positive incumbrance. Its 
continual presence in the orchestra, though easily harmonised 
with the simple structure of the older tragedy, presented grave 
difficulties to a dramatist of a more modern type. It was often 
impossible that the mystery on which the plot depended should 
be concealed from the knowledge of the chorus; and the 
various intrigues, stratagems, and misconceptions had to be 
carried out to their conclusion in the presence of fifteen 
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witnesses, who were acquainted with the facts, and could easily 
have prevented the catastrophe. The result was a great loss 
of verisimilitude, as may be seen in many of the extant plays 
of Euripides. Thus in the Medea the chorus of women are 
horrified by the atrocity of Medea’s design, call her a ‘ murderous 
Fury,’ and appeal to heaven to expel her from the palace; yet 
a single word to Jason would have averted the whole calamity. 
But they remain unaccountably silent. In the Hippolytus, in 
the same way, they allow the fatal misunderstanding to run its 
full course, without a single word of explanation; and in the 
Iphigeneia in Aulide they watch, without protest, the execution 
of the stratagem by which Clytaemnestra is betrayéd. 

The chorus then, in its old shape, had come to be incom- 
patible with the later development of tragedy. Accordingly, 
in course of time, its status was transformed, it was gradually 
excluded from all real participation in the plot, and its duties 
were confined, in the main, to the provision of a musical 
interlude during the successive scenes. This change was first 
carried to completion by Agathon'; but the beginning of 
the process may be easily traced in the extant tragedies of 
Euripides. If we compare his later plays with those of earlier 
date, there is a manifest tendency to thrust the chorus more 
and more into the background. Its connexion with the story 
begins to be less intimate, its interest in the characters less 
keen and personal, than in former times; and it is evidently 
on the way towards assuming those insignificant functions, to 
which it was finally reduced. 

A clear demonstration of this point is afforded by a con- 
sideration of the contents of the choral odes. In the earlier 
dramas of Euripides the chorus, as in Sophocles, still play the 
part of interested and sympathetic witnesses. Their attention 
is absorbed by the incidents upon the stage; and the odes which 
they interpose between the intervals of the action consist, either 
of fervent expressions of sympathy and concern, or of reflexions 

1 Aristot. Poet. c, 18 rots 5 Aomois ddovow, mpwrov dpfayTos “AyaOwvos. Tod 


Ta Gddpeva ovdiv pGddAov Tod piOov 7)  To.ovTou, 
GdAns tpaywdias éoriv' bd euBodcua 
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upon the events which have just occurred’. The tone of their 
meditations, no doubt, is less searching and profound than in 
Sophocles. They no longer endeavour to trace, in the issue of 
the tragedy, the workings of destiny and universal law. Their 
minds are more attracted by those current questions of social 
and political science in which Euripides was interested, such as 
the futility of war, the position of women, the value of noble 
birth, and the pleasures and pains of marriage and of family 
-life?. But although reflexions of this kind hardly touch the 
deeper significance of the tragedy, yet they arise spontaneously 
-out of the course of the incidents, and have a direct reference 
-to the action. 

But in the majority of the later tragedies a great change is 
observable. The chorus no longer appear to be deeply 
affected by the varying fortunes of the drama. Their attitude 
is less sympathetic; and instead of expressions of emotion or 
pensive meditations, they occupy the pauses of the play with 
long and ornate descriptions of some legendary event, taken 
from the family history of the leading characters a. Linus. the 
tragic meeting of the brothers in the Phoenissae is followed 
by an account of the adventures of Cadmus, and his slaughter 
of the dragon; and the self-sacrifice of Menoeceus suggests 
nothing more appropriate, by way of comment, than the story 
of Oedipus and the Sphinx *. Odes of this kind have no real 
bearing upon the action, and for all practical purposes may be 
regarded as interludes. 

Sometimes, however, the connexion is even more remote, 
the mythical story which the chorus celebrate being one with 
which the heroes of the tragedy have no concern. Yet even 
here it is curious to observe, in the practice of Euripides, 


1 In the plays which are known to be 2 E.g. Med. 409-444, 1081-1115. 
of early date—the Alcestis, Medea, Ion 468-491. Androm. 766-801. Hel. 
Heracleidae, and Hippolytus—the odes 1151-1 162. 
are all of this character. The Hecuba 8 Cp. Hel. 1301-1368. Androm, 274— 
is a partial exception : but the choruses 308, 1010-1047. Iph. Taur. 1234-1283. 
in this play, though somewhat mythical, Iph. Aul. 7 1-800, 1036-1097. El. 
are far less irrelevant than in many of 699-746. 
the later compositions. 4 Phoen. 638-689, 1019-1066. 
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a lingering feeling of regard for the old traditions of the drama. 
He never abandons all pretence of relationship between the ode 
and the play, but even when the reference is least obvious, 
endeavours to supply a link of some kind or another. In the 
Electra, for example, nothing could appear less pertinent to 
the subject of Clytaemnestra’s death than the description of the 
Shield of Achilles by which it is preceded; but Euripides 
connects the two by observing, at the end of the ode, that 
Clytaemnestra must die, since she murdered the chief who 
counted among his followers men as brave as Achilles’. 

A further symptom of the decline of the chorus, and of its 
gradual conversion into a musical interlude, is to be found 
in the style and language of the choral odes. The earlier 
lyrics of Euripides are masterpieces of graceful beauty and 
imaginative power; but in those which belong to his later 
period the execution, on the whole, is far less perfect. In spite 
of numerous brilliant exceptions, there is a general tendency, in 
these later compositions, to subordinate sense to sound, and to 
think more of the music than of the language. The meaning 
is occasionally almost lost in a labyrinth of words, which recalls 
the inanities of the Italian opera. The sentences are spun out 
to enormous length with strings of appositional clauses loosely 
hung together; and the mind is floated along from phrase to 
phrase, and picture to picture, through a long series of bewilder- 
ing images, with only a very dim conception of the general 
purpose of the whole?. In such cases it is clear that musical 
effect was the prime object; and many of these odes appear to 
have been composed, more as a vehicle for elaborate melodies, 
than as an integral and significant portion of the play *. 

If we turn our attention from the choral odes, which were.sung 


1 El. 432-486. 

2 This appositional style is parodied 
by Aristophanes in Ran, 1331-1339 @ 
Nuxrds Kedawopans | dppva, tiva por | 
dvoravoy dvepov | mepmes EE apavods, | 
"Alda mpdrodroy, | puxay dpuxov ExovTa, | 
HeAaivas Nuxrods maida, | ppicwdy devdy 
op, | HeAavovenvetyova, | pona pédrvia 


depxdpevov, | weyddous dvuxas éxovTa. 

8 Cp. Aristotle’s well-known criticism 
in Poet. c. 18 (quoted on p. 155). Cp. 
also Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 442 otros 
yap (i.e. Euripides) eiad-yes tovs xopods 
ov Ta dxdAovda Hbeyyopevous TH tmobéTE, 
arn’ toropias twds amayyéAAovTas, ws 
év Tals Powviooas. 
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during the intervals of the action, to the part which was played 
by the chorus in the dialogue itself, we shall find the same 
tendency at work. The intervention of the chorus in the 
spoken portion of the dialogue is restricted, in most cases, to 
the utterance of occasional maxims, and of responses to the 
long addresses of the leading characters. Those lengthy con- 
versations between actor and chorus, which had played such 
a prominent part in the dramas of Aeschylus, are seldom 
employed by Euripides ; and when they do occur, their duration 
is much diminished, and their dramatic significance reduced’. 
The same is the case with the lyrical duets between stage and 
orchestra, which are much less frequent in Euripides than in 
his two predecessors, their place being taken by duets and solos 
confined exclusively to the actors. As this point will be con- 
sidered more fully in the following chapter, it will be sufficient 
in the present place to merely call attention to the fact, as an 
illustration of the general practice of Euripides’. 

The transformation effected in the character of the chorus 
during the course of the fifth century is vividly exemplified 
in the Phoenissae of Euripides, as compared with the Septem 
of Aeschylus. Both plays deal with the same subject— 
the invasion of Thebes, and the conflict between Eteocles 
and Polyneices; but the treatment is entirely different. In 
Aeschylus the action upon the stage, with the exception of 
one or two scenes towards the close, is devoid of tragic 
intensity, and consists mainly of monologues and narratives. 
The dramatic excitement of the play is centred in the chorus 
of Theban maidens, whose wild and piteous outcries reflect the 
agitation and despair of the inhabitants of the city. In Euripides 
the position of affairs is exactly reversed, all the passion and 
emotion being confined to the stage, and to the spectacle of: the 
mother’s agony, and the venomous hatred of the two brothers. 
The chorus consist, not of Thebans, as in Aeschylus, but of 


1 [In the nineteen dramas of Euripides Sophocles they occur more frequently 
there are only about twenty-six instances (about fifteen in the seven plays), but 
of such conversations; and, with the not to anything like the same extent as 
exception of those in the Cyclops, they in Aeschylus. 
are mostly short and unimportant. In 2 See p. 362. 
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Tyrian maidens, sent to Delphi as an offering, and detained in 
Thebes by mere accident. They have no personal concern in 
the war, no preference for either side, and no fears for their 
own safety. Their position is one of complete impartiality, and 
their indifference finds expression in the unruffled tranquillity 
and mythical allusiveness of the choral odes. At the conclusion 
of the tragedy they drop all pretence of dramatic impersonation, 
and as they leave the orchestra, speak as mere competitors in 
the tragic contest, expressing a hope that they will obtain the 
crown of victory’. 

Speaking generally, then, the history of the chorus in Euri- 
pides is a history of gradual decline. But Euripides, in this 
as well as in many other points, is not always consistent in 
carrying out his innovating tendencies. At times, even in his 
later works, he recurs with sudden affection to the ancient 
practice, and restores the chorus to much of its original 
grandeur and significance. Thus in the Supplices the mothers 
of the seven chiefs are the persons most deeply concerned in 
the issue of the action; and their utterances, in consequence, 
are marked by unusual intensity of personal feeling. But the 
most conspicuous example of all is the Bacchae. In this play, 
one of the very latest of extant Greek tragedies, the chorus 
appears to make its dying effort, and flashes forth with renewed 
splendour, just before its final degradation. The wild and 
passionate enthusiasm of the Bacchantes, their breathless sus- 
pense during the progress of an action on which their very life 
depends, and their jubilant exultation over the victory, not only 
give to the play its distinctive tone, but also excite a dramatic 
interest hardly inferior to the interest of the Eumenides. 


§ 6. The Language. 


Among the causes which contributed to the popularity of 
Euripides in ancient times, not the least important was the 
1 Phoen. 1759-1761 @ péya cepnvt) are repeated at the end of the Orestes, 


Nixn Tov épdv | Biorov Karéxous | kat wy and the Iphigeneia in Tauris. 
Anyous otepavovoa. These same lyrics ; 
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beauty of his style, which was universally admired for its grace- 
ful facility and rhetorical power’. The extent of the enthusiasm 
which it excited in antiquity is proved by the permanence of its 
effect upon Greek literature. It speedily became the recognised 
style of the later tragedy’, and «was imitated with hardly less 
zeal by the comic dramatists *. Even Aristophanes felt its 
charm, and confessed that, while abhorring the sentiments of 
the poet, he was willing to copy the elegance of his language *. 
Dionysius, the critic, places Euripides among the most pro- 
minent representatives of the ‘ flowery’ kind of writing ; praises 
his diction for its soft and fluent attractiveness, and the har- 
monious balance of its clauses; and compares it to a gently 
flowing stream, or to a picture in which lights and shades are 
imperceptibly commingled *. This description, as far as it goes, 
is doubtless a true one ; the style of Euripides is distinguished 
by nothing so much as by its easy and melodious smoothness. 
At the same time it possesses many other striking merits which 
are not always to be found in the ‘flowery’ method of composi- 
tion. It is lucid, without being commonplace. Though frequently 
diffuse, it is capable at times of intense force and concentration. 
In the expression of tempestuous emotion, and of deep and tender 
pathos, it is hardly to be excelled. Above all, when at its best, 
it displays in full perfection that supreme and unapproachable 
beauty of form, of which the Greeks alone possessed the secret. 


1 See Fraccaroli, De Euripidis scri- diverso Menander.’ On the admiration 


bendi artificio. 

2 Aristot. Rhet. 3. 2 ov5@ yap of ras 
rpaywdias movoivres ere XpGvTar TOV 
avroy tpémov, dAAd . . . TY dvonaTwy 
apelxacw boa mapa tiv Siddextov eaTw, 
ois of mpérepoy éxdopour, Ibid. c. 1 
khémrera 8’ ed, édy Tis &e THs eiwOvias 
diadéxrou eeréywv avv7O7" Smep Evpi- 
midns moe kat trédege mpatos. In 
addition to this testimony of Aristotle, 
the imitation of Euripides is an obvious 
feature in the fragments of the later 
tragic poets. 

$ Quint. Inst. Orat. 10. 1. 69 ‘et ad- 
miratus maxime est, ut saepe testatur, 
et eum secutus quamquam in opere 


of Philemon and Diphilus for Euripides, 
see Vita Eur, p. 7 (Dindf.), Athen. 
p- 422. 

4 Schol, Plat. p. 330 (Bekker) ’Apioro- 
pavns . . » exwppdetro émi TH okwmTey 
piv Ebpemiinv, pipeloda 8 atrov, Kpa- 
rivost Tis 88 a; Koppds Tis porto Oearis* 


| bmoAemTdAoyos, ywopudi@uerns, evpl- 
mdapraropavifay., sal avros 5° éfopo- 
Aoyerrar = Sxnvds KaradapBavovoas* 


Xpapo yap avrod Tod oTépmaTos T@ 
arpoyyvaw, | Tos vods 5 dyopatous 
Hrrov 7} KElvos TOW, 

5 Dion. Hal., Comp. Verb. c. 23- 
The name he gives to this style is the 
avOnpa suv Oeats. 
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Regarded as a whole the language of Euripides appears 
uniform and consistent in its texture. But when examined 
more in detail, it will be found to exhibit considerable diver- 
sities, according to the varying nature of the subject. The 
lyrical odes stand by themselves. But even in the dialogue 
Euripides may be said to have three varietie’ of style. The 
first of these is that which he employs in the narrative portions 
of tragedy, and in those parts where the excitement and 
pathos are less pronounced. On these occasions he follows 
Aeschylus rather than Sophocles in the use of grand and 
pompous phraseology’. He displays, like Aeschylus, a par- 
tiality for words of sonorous form, which give weight and 
dignity to the verse®. He delights, also, in long picturesque 
epithets and grandiloquent phrases. Cars are ‘earth-treading,’ 
shields are ‘iron-backed,’ a day is a ‘shining transit of the sun,’ 


sheep are ‘nurslings of Parnassian herbage *.’ 
of magniloquence has not escaped the notice of 


sional strain 


This occa-— 


Aristophanes, by whom it is frequently ridiculed‘, Though 


- 1 Most of the narratives in Euripides 
are of this kind. We may mention, as 
examples, Phoen. 1090-1199, Ton 1122- 
1228, Androm. 1085-1165. 

2 Especially (1) substantives in -ya, 
such as mapOéveupa, oixovpnpa, ovykol- 
pnua, xpdowpa, dppavevpa, bmayKaroua, 
plonpa, vippevpa k.7.r. (2) Compound 
adjectives in -yovos, -vwros, -™Xus and 
the like, e.g. mupadvwros, xadndywros, 
AevedTN XS, KAAALTINXUS K.T.A. 

Many of these formations were coined 
by Euripides himself. But in the in- 
vention of new words he was not nearly 
so prolific as Aeschylus. The words 
which appear in his writings for the 
first time are only about 7oo, though 
collected from nineteen plays and 
copious fragments; while the seven 
plays and the scanty fragments of 
Aeschylus supply over 1100 (Schirlitz, 
De sermonis tragici per Euripidem in- 
crementis, Halle, 1865). 

8 Med. 1123 dxov medoaT:BH. Phoen. 
1130 adnpovwrors domlSos TYTos. An- 


drom, 1086 gaevyds #Alov dregddovs. 
Ibid. 1100 pia, puvddAdbos Tlapyycias 
madedpara. Cp. also Phoen. 488 pyre 
mpoopépew | mépyorot meTav kKAiwaKov 
mpocapBdoes. Androm. 992 peTeAdety 
mowruots Swypacw. Ion 1266-1268 
AdCvad’, iv’ adris Tods denpatovs TAdKoUS | 
képns Karagnveot Mapvacot mraxes, | b0ev 
merpatoyv GApa SoxevOnoerat. Iph. Taur. 
1372 dewvois 5& onpdvTpoow eadppa- 
yiopévot (bearing the marks of blows). 
Ibid. 634 wal THs dpelas avOepdppuTov 


yavos | fov0As pedicons. Androm. 166 


-€¢ xpvondatov | Tevxéwy epi orEipovoay 


*"AxeAwou Spdcov. Herc. Fur. 1269-1273 
émel 5& capkds mepiBdrAa’ éxTHodpny | 
HBavra, wdxOous ods ErAv Ti dei A€yerv ; | 
molovs mor i) A€ovTas 7 TpLowpdarous | 
Tupavas i} Viyavras 7) rerpackedy | eev- 
TaupomAndh morAEpov ovK eEnvUTA ; 

4 E.g. throughout the scene in the 
Acharnians, 404-479. Cp. 426 memAw- 
para, 432 TnArcpov parwpara, 449 dwedOe 
Aalrwv orabpdy, 479 Khete THKTA dwpa- 
THY, 


- 
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copied from Aeschylus, it can hardly be said to equal the 
original in vividness and imaginative power. At times, indeed, 
it seems more like a mannerism of speech, consciously adopted 
for the sake of effect, than like the spontaneous outcome of 
a gorgeous fancy. 
But Euripides has also another style, which was considered 
by the ancients to be peculiarly characteristic of his poetry, 
_ and to which Aristophanes is obviously alluding, when he makes 
him boast of having ‘reduced the bulk and pruned down the 
pomposity” of tragic diction’. It may be called the ‘plain’ 
style, and its distinguishing features are simplicity and absence 
of ornament. The language it employs is that of ordinary 
life; yet owing to some subtle and indefinable charm in the 
arrangement of the words, it strikes the finest chords of 
emotion”. In scenes of deep feeling, in tender dialogues, and 
pathetic speeches and descriptions, Euripides glides imper- 
ceptibly into this natural way of writing, which he uses with 
overwhelming effect. To reproduce such passages in a transla- 
tion would be useless; their delicate beauty vanishes with the 
slightest alteration of the language. But we may mention 
Medea’s soliloquy before the murder of her children, Hercules’ 
lament over his wife and sons, and the description of the dying 
Alcestis, as beautiful examples of this simple kind of pathos’. 
The style which we have been describing is warmly commended 
by Aristotle, who regards Euripides as its inventor*. Though 
apparently easy, yet to wield it with effect is granted only to the 
highest genius. Hence one of the poets of the Anthology warns 


1 Ran. 939-941 GAA’ ds mapeAaBov 
tiv téxvny mapa cod 7d mp@rov €i6ds | 
oidodcay bd Kopmacpatay Kai pnyuatwy 
énaxdav, | icxvava piv mpwrioTov auTny 
wal 7 Bapos apetrov. 

2 Longinus de sublim. c. 40 moAAoi 
tov montav ... Kowois Kal Snpwdeor 
trois dévépact Kal oddiv émayopevors TEpiT- 
Tov ds TA TOAAG ovyxpwpevot, Sid pdvov 
Tod ovvOeivar kal dpydca Tadra Spws 
bykov Kal Sidornua kal 70 pA) Tamewvot 
Boneiv elvar mepieBddovTo, Kabamep ‘Apt- 
aropdyns ey Tow, ev Tois mAcioT OS Ebpi- 


midns .. . peTa Ye TOL THY TEKvoKTOViaY 
‘Hpardjs ono, Tépw kakdv 57) Kovxér’ 
é00”’ bra reOj. aopddpa Syuw@des 70 
Aeydpevov, GAdAA yéyovev bYmddy TH 
TAAGEL. 

8 Med. 1019 foll., Herc. Fur. 1351 
foll., Alc. 152 foll. 

4 Aristot. Rhet. 3. 2 510 def AavOdvew 
mowodvras, wat pr) Soxely A€yew meTra- 
opévas GAAA mepuKdtas’ TodTO yap mOa- 
vov . .. kAénrera 5 ed, éav Tis Ex THs 
elwOvlas Siaréxrov exrAeyov auvriOy* Smep 
Evpimldns wovel kal Sré5erke mparos. 
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his readers against the folly of imitating Euripides, ‘whose 
path,’ he says, ‘though smooth and inviting to the eye, proves 
rougher, to those who follow it, than sharp-pointed caltrops’.’ 

The third manner, the forensic, prevails almost exclusively 
in those debates and oratorical contentions which Euripides 
seldom fails to introduce”, In diction it is sometimes pompous 
and ornamental, sometimes simple and straightforward; but 
‘tis to be discriminated from each of the other styles by its 
strong and pronounced rhetorical colouring. The conscious 
art of the advocate is everywhere apparent. Sometimes this art 
degenerates into artifice and over-subtlety, and produces those 
‘twists and contrivances’ of which the comic poets complained *. 
As a rule, however, the speeches composed in this fashion are 
striking specimens of oratorical power, and their force and 
argumentative skill were the admiration of the ancient writers 
on rhetoric *. 

In spite of the varied excellencies of Euripides, it must be 
admitted that in carefulness of execution and finish of language 
he compares unfavourably with Sophocles. Signs of hasty and 
negligent composition are far from infrequent in the work of his 
later period. Apart from occasional examples of loose and 
‘Il-constructed sentences*®, he is apt at times to lapse into 
a mechanical style of tragic diction, which takes the place of 
poetic inspiration. A conventional aspect is given to the verse 
by the constant employment of certain stock phrases and forms 
of expression. The word ‘dew,’ for example, is repeatedly 
introduced for every kind of liquid, and the word ‘couch’ is 


1 Anthol. Pal. 7. 50 Thy Evpiridew 
phr exeo pyr’ emBaddAov | dicBarov 
dvOpwmos olpov, dovdobéra. | rein ey 
yap ieiv wat erlppoboss iy 5é Ts ab- 
ri | eioBaivy, xaderod TpnxvTépyn oKd- 
AoTos. 

2 Cp. Aristoph. Pax 534 mors 
pnpatiov dikaviKkaov. 

® Aristoph. Ran. 775 avTiAoyay Kat 
Aoyopav Kat orpopav. Cp. 826-828, 
892-894, 956-958, &c. 

4 E.g. Dion Chrysost. Or. 18. Quint. 
Inst. Orat. 10. 1. 68. 


5 Cp. the long string of relative 
clauses in Herc, Fur, 1-7 tis rov Acds 
atAeKTpoy ovx oidev Bpotay, | ’Apyetov 
*"Augitptwv’, dv ’AAkaids tote | é7tx6” 6 
Tlepoéws, matépa tévd’ ‘Hpardéous; | ds 
Tdade OnBas ayer, év6” 6 ynyev}s | onap- 
Trav ardxus éBdaorev, dv ~yéevous “Apns | 
Zowo’ dpOpoy dAtyov, of Kadpou moAw | 
Texvovor Tratiwy maoiv. Cp. also the 
involved arrangement of the words in 
Hel. 718 omevdwy 8, b7’ Eorevd’, ovdéty 
eixe vov 5 exer | adrduara mpatas rayad 
evTUXEéTTATA, 
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used no less than twenty-nine times in one play as a synonym 
for wedlock. Circumlocutions, such as ‘circle of the market,’ 
and ‘circle of the sun,’ are hardly less common®. The practice 
of repeating the same word is often pushed to extremes, as in 
his ‘holy, holy night ... hasten, hasten on wings ... by sorrow, 
by calamity we are ruined, ruined’. Alliteration and verbal 
antithesis are further tricks of style in which he indulges to 
excess‘. The presence of these defects in certain plays, and 
portions of plays, may be recognised and conceded, without 
interfering with our admiration for his greatest productions, or 
affecting our general estimate of the beauty of his diction. 


§ 7. Moral and Religious Ideas. 


When Euripides wrote for the stage, the time had passed 
away in which it was possible for an Athenian of education 
to place any credence in those antique legends which formed 


1 E.g. Hipp. 127 rorapia Spdoy. Iph. 
Taur. 255 évadla dpdow, 1192 daracacia 
dpdow. Iph, Aul, 182 «pyvatas dpocos. 
Androm. 167 ’AxeAgov dpécov. The 
words Aéxos and Aéxrpov occur twenty- 
nine times in the Helena, in various 
senses connected with marriage, €.g. 
7 A€KTp’ apjcev Aiaxod, 30 épov oxnowv 
réyos, 32 eénvépwoe Tap *Adegavipw 
A€xn, 48 ds ohoarpe Mevedcw AEXOS, 59 
iva ph Axrp’ boot pwaw Ti K.T.A. 

Another favourite word in Euripides 
is wovs, which occurs in various con- 
ventional phrases (e.g. vda71mov & e@a- 
Gos 68a Alc. 1153, Tot p’ bmegaryes 
nda Hec, 812, 7h xpny’ énenipw TOV 
éudv éx Sdpov mda Hee. 977; mapOévou 
5éxou 65a Orest. 1217, bpapretr’ abdip 
pntpos 70dt Herc. Fur. 336, avy TmaTpos 
poddy rodi Hipp. 661. 

The phrases pas dpar, gdos Brérey 
.7.A., in the sense ‘to live,’ are ex- 
tremely common in Euripides, and are 
found nine times in the Hippolytus 
alone. 

2 ’Ayopas kv«dos Orest. 919, KUKAOV 
pAtov Hec. 412. Especially frequent is 


his use of the word mrvx7 and its com- 
pounds, e.g. KiBatpdvos mrvxas Bacch. 
62, InAlov mrvxas Androm. 1277, Alou 
dvantaxat Hipp. 601, o@paros dpdi- 
mruxds Ion 519, 5éATov moddPopar dia~ 
aruyat Iph. Taur. 726, ’Axadv vavdoxor 
mepintvxai Hec. 1015, pAtov TEpiTTVX aL 
Ion 1516, &c. 

8 Orest. 174-180 métvia métvLa vot 
... Hoke pOdrE KaTantepos... ind yap 
ddryéov ind Te Tvppopas Siory bped” oixXd- 
peda, This mannerism becomes re- 
markably common in the later plays. 
Fraccaroli (p. 53) gives eighteen in- 
stances out of the Bacchae, and thirty- 
nine out of the Orestes. Cp. the parody 
in Aristoph. Thesm. 913 AaBé pe, AaBé 
pe, méar' | mepiBadre Se xépas. | pepe, oe 
niow, dmayé p dnay dmay’ dmayé pe. 

4 Iph. Taur, 220 dyapos, arexvos, 
dmods, ddtdos, Orest. 195 éxaves, eOaves. 
1302 Kalyere, OAAvTE, dintuxa dicTopa 
pdoyava méunete. Phoen. 357 ppovav 
«3 kod ppovav. Iph. Taur. 202 dvadai- 
pov balpwv, 889 dors dvddous, See 
Fraccaroli (1. c.) for numerous further 
examples. 
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the subject of the tragic drama. But they still retained their 
hold over the minds of the common people, and their per- 
formance in the theatre continued to be looked upon as a sort 
of religious celebration. Under these circumstances the duty of 
the tragic poet, who regarded his vocation in a serious light, 
was one of.some difficulty. It was possible for him to follow 
the example of Sophocles, and preserve an outward acqui- 
escence in the traditional beliefs, while modifying their 
incongruities and heightening their impressiveness. Euripides, 
however, was not content to pursue such a course’, He was 
unable to conceal his contempt for the monstrosity of some of 
the ancient myths on which the national religion was founded, 
and in several passages of his tragedies he subjects them to 
the severest criticism 2. He allows his characters, in these places, 


1 On the religious views of Euripides 
see Liibker, Beitrage zur Theologie und 
Ethik des Euripides. Maignen, Morale 
d’Euripide. | Decharme, Euripide et 
lesprit de son théAtre, chaps. 2 and 3. 

2 Dr. Verrall, in the striking book 
which he has just published (Euri- 
pides the Rationalist, Cambridge, 1895), 
adopts an opinion concerning the re- 
ligious sentiments of Euripides which 
in many respects is entirely novel. He 
considers that Euripides was a sceptic 
of the aggressive type, whose principal 
object in writing tragedy was to attack 
the state religion, but who, perceiving 
it would be dangerous to pose as an 
open enemy, endeavoured to accomplish 
his ends by covert ridicule. The plan 
which he adopted was as follows. In 
dramatising a legend for the stage he 
made an outward show of following the 
ordinary tradition; but he contrived, 
at the same time, by means of various 
sly hints and delicate innuendos, to 
suggest a rationalistic explanation of the 
miraculous details, which was calculated 
to bring the whole fable into contempt. 
His plays, therefore, being constructed 
in this fashion, contain in reality 
two separate plots—the ostensible and 
superficial plot, which was intended to 


satisfy the orthodox, and the rationalised 
modification which lay half concealed 
beneath it, and which the intelligent 
sceptic would easily detect. It was in 
this subtle and insidious method of 
attack that he found congenial employ- 
ment for that ‘ unsurpassed and, it may 
be, unsurpassable wit,’ which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Verrall, was his greatest 
faculty. 

Dr. Verrall proceeds to illustrate this 
theory by an analysis of three plays, the 
Alcestis, Ion, and Iphigeneia in Tauris. 
The story of the Alcestis, as told by 
implication, assumes the following form. 
Alcestis never really dies at all, but is 
reduced to a state of coma by fear of 
the oracle; and her husband, who thinks 
her dead, and is ashamed of his conduct, 
buries her in haste to avoid publicity. 
Then Hercules, who has been enter- 
tained at the palace, and become ‘ very 
drunk,’ on hearing the news hastens off 
to the tomb, finds Alcestis recovered 
from her trance, and restores her to 
Admetus. The two other plays are 
treated in the same fashion, and an 
ordinary story of real life is extracted 
out of their legendary details. 

Such is a brief statement of the hypo- 
thesis which Dr. Verrall has elaborated 


——————< 
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to express without reserve their indignation at the lust and 
treachery of the legendary deities. ‘Is it just,’ exclaims lon, 
‘that the gods who lay down laws for mankind should them- 
selves act lawlessly?... If Apollo, and Poseidon, and Zeus, 
the lord of heaven, were to pay penalty for the wives they have 
ravished, soon would their temples be emptied of all treasure’, 
No less bitter is the complaint of Amphitryon against Zeus, for 
his seduction of Alcmene, and his desertion of Hercules. 
‘Even I,’ he says, ‘though but a mortal, surpass thee in 
virtue. I have not betrayed the sons of Hercules. As for 
thee, thou knewest how to steal in secret to the bed of 
another’s wife, but to save thy friends thou knowest not. 
A feeble god, or a treacherous, art thou®’ 

Sometimes the opinion is boldly advanced that these stories 
about the deities are mere inventions, and that mankind have 
attributed to the divine beings their own vices and passions. 
‘Never will I believe,’ says Hercules, ‘that the gods pursue 
unlawful loves, or that they throw their kindred into bonds, or 
that one is master of the other. God, if he be a true god, has 
need of nothing. These are but the pitiful fables of poets*.’ 
In the same way it is occasionally hinted that prodigies such as 
the birth of Helen from a swan’s egg, and the sun’s deviation 


at great length, and with much subtlety unscathed. ‘These and other objections 


and penetration. But it is open to 
various objections which, as it seems 
to me, are very difficult to overcome. 
If we accept his view, we should have 
to believe that the real purpose of 
Euripides had been ignored and mis- 
interpreted by every critic, ancient as 
well as modern, for more than two 
thousand. years. This fact in itself is 
a sufficient cause for hesitation. More- 
over, the anomalies and incongruities 
in the plays of Euripides, on which 
Dr. Verrall bases his conclusions, are 
not greater than those which are to be 
found in most other works of fiction. 
Indeed, there are very few dramas which, 
if subjected to an equally searching 
process of dissection, would come out 


are forcibly pointed out by Mr. Mozley 
in his article in the Classical Review 
(Noy. 1895, PP» 407-413), to which 
the reader is referred for further infor- 
mation. 

1 Jon 436-451. 

2 Herc. Fur. 339-347. Cp. frag. 
266 (the cruelty of Athene in permitting 
human sacrifices). 

8 Herc. Fur. 1341-1346. Cp. Ipb. 
Taur. 380-391, where Iphigeneia refuscs 
to believe that the gods delight in 
human blood, and adds rods 8 ev0dd’, 
adrods ovras GvOpwroxrdvous | és Tov 
Gedy 7d padrov avapépey Sond | ovbéva 
yap ofuae Sarpovov elvan nandv. Cp. 
also frag. 292 «i Ooi Te SpHow aiaxpov, 
ove eioly Oeol, 
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from his course in horror at the crime of Atreus, are poetical 
fancies'. Many, also, of the religious customs and supersti- 
tions of the time, which were inconsistent with reason or common 
sense, such as the abuse of the privilege of asylum, and the 


belief in pollution by contact with murderers, are fearlessly 
x 


criticised *. 

But it is against oracles and divinations, and the whole tribe 
of seers and soothsayers, that the attacks of Euripides are more 
especially directed. For this animosity there was a political 
motive. Delphi, throughout the Peloponnesian War, had taken 
the side of Sparta with open partiality*. Moreover, during the 
debates on the Sicilian expedition, oracles and prophecies had 
been lavishly employed in favour of the enterprise*. Hence its 
disastrous termination excited, among the Athenians, a strong 
popular feeling against the whole system of divination®. At 
such a time it was possible for a poet to attack the system with- 
out fear of opposition or prosecution ; and Euripides, in many 
plays, has given expression to the prevailing sentiment. The 
Delphic oracle, in particular, is frequently exhibited in an un- 
favourable light. Apollo, the god of Delphi, is represented in 
the Ion as a seducer of women, who endeavours to conceal his 
misdeeds by means of a fraudulent response, and who, after 
his plot has been discovered, is ashamed to appear in person, 
and sends Athene to take his place*. The vengeance which 
he exacts from Neoptolemus, when engaged in the very act of 
restitution, is described as the conduct of a base character who 
‘remembers old grudges’.’ His incitement of Orestes to the 
murder of his mother is denounced, in many tragedies, as 


mpos Tavd’ adyav avbddow, | HABES por 
xpvo@ xairav | pappaipay .. . Tiktw 8 
a Sdoravds co | Kotpoy, Tov ppixg parpds| 
eis ebvdv BadAw Tav odv |... ol por por 
wat viv épper| mravois dpracbels | Boiva 
mais por Kal ods | Thapar, od 5 mOdpa | 
KhaCes madvas pédmov. |... id, nands 


1 Tph. Aul. 794-800. 

2 Ton 1312-1319, 
1049. 

5 Thue. 1. 118, 

4 Plut. Nicias c. 13. 

5 Thue, 8. 1, 

8 Ton 67-73, 1557-1558. Cp. in the 


El. 737-745. 
Frags. 266 and 


same play Creusa’s pathetic monody 
(881-922) in which she denounces 
Apollo’s cruelty towards herself and 
her child (cot poupav, & Aarods mal, | 


> , “ a 
civdrwp|... poe o’ d Addos kal ddqvas | 
€pvea poivira. 


" Androm, 1161-1165. 
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wicked and immoral’. But the most deliberate and bitter ot 
all the invectives against the art of divination is contained 
in the Helena, a play which was produced shortly after the 
Sicilian expedition, when popular indignation was at its height. 
‘False and worthless,’ it is there said, ‘are the utterances of 
soothsayers, nor is wisdom to be found in flames of fire, or in the 
voices of the feathered tribe. ’Tis folly to hope that birds can 
bring benefit to mortal men. ... Let us rather, at our sacrifices, 
beseech the gods to send us blessings, and let us pay no 
heed to oracles. . . . Wisdom and prudence are the wisest 
soothsayers *.’ 

In these and similar passages Euripides makes no secret of 
the sentiments with which he regarded the grosser superstitions 
of the time. Still, in spite of his occasional frankness, it is 
easy to exaggerate the extent and purport of his criticisms. To 
represent him, after the fashion of many scholars, as an uncom- 
promising opponent of the national religion, and as a satirist who 
was perpetually throwing contempt on the materials with which 
he had to work, is hardly justified by the facts of the case*. The 


1 El, 1245 boiBds re PoiBos, GAN avat 
yap éo7’ éuds,| ory" copds & av oi 
éxpnaé cor copa (spoken by the Dios- 
curi). Cp. ibid. 1302; Orest. 28-30, 
160, 417; Iph, Taur. 711-715. 

2 Hel. 744-757. Similar sentiments 
are to be found in Iph. Taur. 570-5755 
Iph, Aul. 520, 956-958; Ion 685; 
frags. 795 and 973. 

8 Schlegel, Dramatic Literature, p. 
117.  Miiller’s Literature of Greece, 
p: 358. 

Dr. Verrall goes much further than 
the older critics, and considers that this 
polemical criticism of theology was not 
merely a frequent feature in the poetry 
of Euripides, but its main object ; that 
it was for this purpose that he took to 
dramatic writing, and that aesthetic and 
poetical beauty was to him a secondary 
consideration (Euripides the Rationalist, 
pp- 81, 212). Of course, the question 
as to the motives which actuated Euri- 
pides is one which is hardly capable of 


being settled by actual demonstration, 
and must be left more or less to each 
man’s own opinion. But it seems to 
me that there is more truth in Her- 
mann’s view, that the chief anxiety of 
Euripides in his dramatic work was, 
not to inculcate this or that doctrine, 
but to write a good tragedy. No doubt 
the question of religious belief was one 
on which he felt deeply, and to which 
he constantly refers, directly or in- 
directly, in the course of his plays. 
But to suppose that he took to the stage 
for polemical reasons, to use it as 
a platform for the enunciation of his 
sceptical views, and that human nature 
and passion were of less importance in 
his eyes than theological criticisms, 
appears to me to be a view for which 
there is very little justification, and 
one which is likely to lead to mis- 
taken notions concerning his dramatic 
character. 

The passage in Suidas to which Dr. 
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passages in which he attacks the credibility of the legends are 
not So numerous as is often supposed. In fact, the tendency 
of the majority of his plays is to inculcate respect and reverence 
for the established forms of belief. The Hippolytus and the 
Bacchae are well-known examples, which it is sufficient merely 
to mention, and which were composed with the express purpose 
of exemplifying the disastrous results of intellectual pride, and 
contempt for the ordinary convictions of mankind. Other dramas, 
less commonly read, tend in the same direction. Throughout 
the Heracleidae the prosperity of Athens is described as the 
result of her piety and veneration for the gods’. Demophon, 
her ruler, is guided in all his actions by a scrupulous regard for 
religious observance, whence his confident expectation of victory’. 
Theseus in the Supplices exhibits the same characteristics’; 
and in various other plays this reverence for things divine is 
emphatically represented as the sole source of happiness *. 
Moreover, even in those tragedies where the gods are most 


Verrall appeals is not one in which much 
confidence can be placed, and seems to 
have been compiled by some commen- 
tator without due regard for chronology. 
It runs as follows —yéyove 58 ra mpOTa 
Cwypapos, era pabnths Tpodikou pev ev 
Trois pntopikois, Swxparovs S& év Tots 
HOrKois kat giroadpors. Sinxovoe 5& Kat 
’Avataydpou Tod KAaCopeviou' émt Tpayw- 
Slav 5& érpdnn tov *Avagaydpay idav 
brootdvra «vdvvovs & dnep cionge 
déyuara. The earlier statement, which 
represents Euripides as the pupil of 
Prodicus in rhetoric, and of Socrates in 
philosophy, is clearly an anachronism. 
As for the latter part of the passage, we 
know that Euripides was born, at the 
latest, in 480, and that he began to 
write tragedies in his eighteenth year, 
which brings us down to about 462. 
But is there any evidence to show that 
the position of Anaxagoras had been 
imperilled by his philosophical specula- 
tions at as early a period as this? His 
trial for impiety took place at a much 
later date, towards the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war, and formed 


part of the general attack on Pericles 
(Grote, vol. v. p. 365). 

1 Cp. Heracleid. go1-go9 éxes 650 
tu’, & rors, Sixacov | ob xpy Tore 75° 
dperécoar | timav Oeovs’ 6 5& pap GE 
packoyv | éyyis paviav édadver | deucvu- 
pévay éhéyxov | Tav5e. 

2 Heracleid. 238, 258, 264, 766-769. 

8 Suppl. 594-596 & Sef povoy por, 
tovs Oeods exe, aor | Sixny oéBoyrar 
tabta yap fuvdv’ dpod | vi«nv didwoww" 
dpet?y 8 ovdiy pepe. | Cp. 155-157, 
229-231. 

4 E.g. frag. 352 ws abv Oeoiar Tous 
copods Kiveiv Sdpv | oTpaTtndAatas  Xpy. 
Frag. 853 tTpels eioly dperat Tas xpewy 
a doxelv, Téxvov, | Oeods Te Tipay Tovs 
te gvoavtas yovns | vépous Te sKowovs 
‘EAAdSos* Kal Tadra Spav | KaddAcoTOV 
ers crépavoy edxdcias det, Herc, Fur. 
757-759 Tis 6 Oeovs dvopia Xpaiver, 
Ovnrds wv, | dppova Adyov odpaviay 
paxdpwv KaréBar’, | ws ap’ od obévovow 
Geot. Cp. also Herc. Fur. 772. Hel. 
1024-1027. Frags. 255, 835, 99I, 
1025, 1076, 1078 (in Nauck’s second 
edition). 
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severely assailed, their conduct is generally vindicated in 
the end*. Creusa, in the Ion, admits at last the justice of 
Apollo, and his ‘temple-gates and shrines once more seem 
beautiful to her*” The Orestes and the Iphigeneia in Tauris 
conclude with a similar justification of Apollo’s wisdom*. In 
many plays, also, where the legend would seem to invite cen- 
sure, Euripides is unwilling to take advantage of the opportunity. 
Thus in the Phoenissae and the Iphigeneia in Aulide not a 
word is uttered in condemnation of the divine ordinance which 
demanded a human sacrifice as the price of victory. 

On the whole, then, it seems doubtful whether Euripides | 
can justly be described as an enemy of the national religion ; | 
nor does he appear to have been so regarded by the majority of 
his countrymen. No doubt the freedom of his utterances may 
have occasionally given offence, and one or two traditions have 
been preserved concerning the indignation with which certain 
passages in his dramas were received. But the charges brought 
against him were directed, in almost every case, against the 
ethical, and not the theological, teaching of his plays, and were 
easily refuted by Euripides *. 
biassed attacks of Aristophanes, there is only one recorded 
instance in which religious scepticism was made the subject of 


Apart from the partial and 


1 Dr, Verrall regards these pious 
terminations as a mere concession to 
the orthodox, to quiet their apprehen- 
sions, in case they began to feel an 
uneasy suspicion as to the poet’s real 
intention. 

2 Ton 1595-1622 (cp. Athene’s words 
to Creusa, jveo’ over’ eddoyeis Oecd 
petaBaroto’® def more | xpéma pev Ta 
ray Oeay mws, és TEAos 8’ ovK dodevh. 
Cp. also the final utterance of the 
chorus, @ Avs Anrots 7’ “Amoddor, 
xaip’ Srw 8 ehavvera | cuppopais oixos, 
oéBovta daipovas Oapceiv xpewy). 

8 Orest. 1665; Iph. Taur. 1475. 

4 Jt is said that the people were 
moved to indignation by an impious 
speech in the Ixion, and by some lines 
in praise of wealth in the Danae; and 


that Euripides defended himself in each 
case by pointing to the sequel of the 
play and the eventual fate of the bad 
characters (Plut. de Aud. Poet. c. 4; 
Seneca, Epist. 115. 14). Aristotle also 
relates (Rhet. 3. 15) that in a certain 
law-suit about taxes Euripides was 
charged with impiety by his opponent 
because of the well-known line in the 
Hippolytus (612 4 yA@oo” dumpoy’, H 
8e ppiv dvdmporos) ; and that his reply 
consisted of a protest against the un- 
fairness of raising questions of that 
kind in the law-courts. These and 
similar charges all depend on the 
same fallacy—that of attributing to 
the poet sentiments which he places in 
the mouths of his characters for dra- 
matic reasons. 
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complaint. And that the popular outcry against him on this 
occasion was due rather to temporary causes, than to any per- 
manent feeling of mistrust, at any rate in the case of the mass of 
the citizens, seems to be proved by the fact of his continued 
popularity, and by the honours which were bestowed upon him, 
both before. and after his death. Indeed, if his attitude 
towards the established creed had been of that uniformly hos- 
tile character which is often ascribed to him, and if the constant 
object of his plays had been, in the language of Aristophanes, to 
persuade the people that ‘there are no gods,’ it is certain that 
he would never have been permitted to exhibit continuously at 
a religious festival like the Dionysia*. No doubt the Athenians 
allowed considerable latitude to their dramatists in the treatment 
and interpretation of the sacred legends. But their tolerance 
would hardly have gone so far as to allow the production of 
plays written for the express purpose of undermining the whole 
structure. Nor had Euripides any such desire. His views are 
probably expressed in that passage of the Electra, in which, 
after the truth of one of the fables has been called in question, 
it is added that ‘such tales of fear are salutary to mortals in 
upholding the worship of the gods*.’ He was conscious of the 
value of the established religion, but desired, like Pindar before 
him, and Plato after him, to purify it of its grosser elements ; 


and it is not so much against 


1 Plut, Amator, c. 13 dkovers S7mov 
Tov Evpumidny &s eOopubnOn tomodpeves 
apxiy Ths MeAavinmns éxeivys ‘Zeds Saris 
6 Leds, od yap olda TA Ady,’ MeTAAQ- 
Baw 8& yopdy dAdov HAAakE TOV oTixov 
ws viv yéypamrat, ‘ Zevs, ws A€AeKTat TIS 
dAndeias Urro.’ 

2 See p. 217. The tradition that he 
was made priest of Apollo, if true, is 
especially significant in this connexion. 

8 Aristoph. Thesm. 451 Tobs dydpas 
dvamémecev ove eivat Oeovs. Apparently 
there is a reference to the lines in the 
Bellerophon (frag. 286 ¢yoiv ms elvau 
dir’ éy ovpav@ Oeovs; | ov« ciaiv, ove 
ela’, el Tis dvOpmmay O€re | pI) TO TAAL 


the existence of the gods, as 


H@pos wv xphaba Adyw. It is evident, 
however, that this passage did not 
express the general purport of the play, 
but was inserted for dramatic reasons. 
Later on Bellerophon used very differ- 
ent language, when preparing for death 
(frag. 311 700 cis cots piv evoeBns, 
67’ Hod’, det x.7.A.) The moral of the 
drama seems to have been that the 
prosperity of the wicked is unstable 
(frag. 303). 

* El. 737-745 Aéyera, rav 5e miorw | 
opinpdav map’ Emory’ exer, | orpepa .. . 
poBepot St Bporotor pvc | xépdos mpds 
OeGy Oepaneias. | dv od pyacbcioa moo 
KTELVELS, K.T.A, 
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against the cruelty and immorality which were popularly ascribed 
to them, that his attacks are mainly directed. Whether his 
policy was a wise one, and whether this satirical analysis of the 
more flagrant absurdities of the mythology would not tend 
rather to encourage scepticism than to purify belief, is another 
question which it is unnecessary to discuss. 

Beneath the mythical framework in which his tragedies are 
enclosed, Euripides allows us not infrequent glimpses into his 
own personal feelings and speculations concerning the nature 
of the universe and of human destiny. His mind was essen- 
tially of a religious and meditative cast. His wistful yearning 
after truth is beautifully expressed in one of his choruses, in 
which he beseeches Zeus, ‘the ruler of all things,’ to ‘send 
light to the souls of men, to those who would fain be fore- 
warned whence sorrow springs, and where evil has its root, 
that they may know what deity to implore, and so obtain rest 
from their troubles!’ But his convictions on these great sub- 
jects are less fixed and abiding than those of Sophocles, and 
less intimately connected with the purpose of his tragedies. 
The dominant tone is one of doubt and uncertainty ’®. He 
follows first one guide, then another. His receptive mind 
welcomes with delight such doctrines as by their beauty appeal 
most powerfully to the imagination. But he adheres to no 
single system, and his speculations are those of a poet rather 
than of a scientific thinker. Yet some account of his changeful 
opinions, though hardly necessary to the due appreciation of 
his tragedies, will be of interest as a picture, not only of his 
own mind, but of the spirit and tendency of the age in which 
he lived. 

As to the existence of some great primal cause, which men 
call God, he appears to feel no doubt. ‘Who,’ he asks, ‘on 
beholding all these works can fail to perceive the presence of 


1 Frag. 912. Geol. Frag. 391 ove —_ ovder xeipls 

2 -1139 8 TL Oe6s, 7} dvOphros Ocav" | arovdd oper 5& T5AA 

Cp. Hel. 1137-1139 +7 pe p ; ! oN) 

6cbs, 7d péoor, | Tis guow épevvqoas br tAnidwr, parny | novous ExovTes, ovdEr 

Bporav | paxpérarov mépas nipev; Orest. «lddres oages. Cp. also frags. 480, 
418 dovAcvopev Oeois, 8 Tt mor’ eiolv of 795. 
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the Almighty, or to thrust far away the crooked wiles of those 
philosophers whose baneful tongue discourses at random about 
invisible things?’ But as to the nature and attributes of this 
first cause all is darkness. Sometimes, with Anaxagoras, he 
believes it to be Mind, ‘the self-begotten,’ that ‘embraces 
universal nature,’ and inhabits the soul of each iidividual man’. 
Sometimes it is Air, ‘stretching boundlessly on high, and 
enfolding the earth in its pliant arms*.’ Sometimes, again, in 
default of more certain knowledge, he calls it Necessity *. 
But while believing in the existence of some supreme being, 
he is doubtful how far this being interferes in the affairs of 
mankind. He has often ‘pondered in his heart whether it be 
Chance or God that regulates human fortune,’ but can find no 
clear or certain answer®. It is true that in most of the passages 
where the question is referred to, the existence of an overruling 
Providence, that punishes the wicked and rewards the good, is 
strenuously asserted®, But sentiments of this kind had come 
to be part of the conventional language of the tragic stage, and 
might be placed with dramatic propriety in the mouths of the 
characters, without implying any certain conviction on the part 
of Euripides. On the other hand, in one of the fragments of 
the Bellerophon, the notion of divine government is scornfully 


1 Frag. 913. ae, dpa, | Zeds ds avOpwros dvopd- 
2 Frag. 1018 6 vows yap juay éor év = (erat. So frag. g19. In frag. 487, 
éxdotw Oeds. Cic. Tusc. 1. 26 ‘ergo however, air is described as the ol«nats 
animus, ut ego dico, divinus est, ut Ards. 
Euripides audet dicere, deus est.’ Troad. * Troad. 886 Zevs, elz’ dvaykn piceos 
885 darts mor’ ef ov, Svordmacros eidéva, _eire vods Bporav. Cp. Hel. 514, Ale. 
| Zevs, el’ dvayxn pioeos cite vos 965. 
Bporav. Clemens Alex., Strom. p. 717 5 Frag. gor. Cp. Hec. 488-491 @ 


éy 82 TO TMerpidw Spapare cal rad - Zed, ti rX€Ew; woTEpa oa” avOpa 6 pa 

g plow Span ade Tpayw ed, TL A€Ew ; TOTEpa a” avOpwTous Spay ; 
rea sae one ‘ : 

de® “38 rv adtopua roy év aldepiy | | i) Sdgav dAdAws Thyde KexTHaOa pany | 


popBy mavrow piow épmrcgavO | dy wép — evdh, Soxodvras Barpdvew iva yévos, | 
pay pds K.T.A. evravOayap Tov Snueoupyoy —- rUXnY | Bt mavTa Tav Bporois émoKoneiy ; 
vooy eipnev. The Peirithous, however, Cp. also frag. goo. 
was ascribed by some of the ancient ® Ton 1620-1623. Suppl. 594-597, 
critics to Critias (Athen. p. 496). 734-736. Herc. Fur. 757-759, 772. 
® Frag. 941 dp@s rov bod rév8’ dre-  Phoen, 256-260. Bacch. 882-892. 
poy aidépa | Kat yijv mépig Exov6’ bypais Frags. 222, 223, 255, 352, 391, 506, 
év dynddaus ; | Todrov vdpule Ziva, t6v5’ 835, 918 (Nauck’s Trag. Graec. Frag., 
Wyov Gedy, Frag. 877 add’ aidtp rixre second edition). 
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rejected ; and the speaker points, in proof, to the prosperity of 
tyrants, and the oppression of the weak by the strong’. But 
here again the passage is clearly inserted only for dramatic 
reasons, and the general tendency of the play, as appears from 
other fragments, is to show that ‘the happiness of the wicked is 
unstable’,’ The real sentiments of Euripides are seen rather 
in those expressions of doubt and perplexity to which he occa- 
sionally gives utterance. The prevalence of evil was a problem 
which appeared to him to be insoluble. His hopes as well as 
his difficulties are embodied in the chorus of the Hippolytus, 
where it is said that ‘the thought of God’s Providence, as it 
enters the heart, mightily assuages sorrow; but when I think 
to understand it aright, I am left at fault, on beholding the 
fortunes and the deeds of mankind®.’ 

The influence of Anaxagoras on the mind of Euripides has 
already been noticed. It is seen still further in his love of 
physical science, in which he follows, to a large extent, the 
teachings of his master‘. He describes the world as originally 
ina state of chaos. Earth and Air were first evolved from the 
amorphous mass, and by their marriage begot all created things. 
Air is the ‘father of men and gods.’ Earth, ‘receiving in her 
womb the watery drops of rain, brings forth mortal men, brings 
forth herbage, and the tribes of wild beasts, whence with justice 
she is called the mother of all things.’ Nothing is destroyed ; 
death is only a dissolution into primitive elements, ‘The earthy 


1 Frag. 286. the rock suspended over the head of 
2 Thid. 303. Tantalus; although it is true that, 
3 Hipp. 1102-1107. according to Diog. Laert. 2. 10, the 


4 The older critics, such as Valkenaer sun was called a ypuvaéa B@dos in the 
(Diatribe in Eur. pp. 25-144), were Phaethon. At the same time Wila- 
inclined to exaggerate the influence of | mowitz appears to go too far in denying 
Anaxagoras on Euripides, as Decharme that there is any trace of Anaxagorean 
(Euripide, p. 36 foll.) has clearly shown. doctrine in Euripides (Analect. Eur. p. 
Thus the account of the Nile’s over- 163 foll.), The instances given in the 
flow in Hel, 1-3 is not peculiarly text are a proof to the contrary. 
Anaxagorean, but appears already in Though Euripides has no fixed opinions, 
Aeschylus, frag. 293. The Ba@dos and sometimes follows his master, 
Gavoeot xpuoéaor TeTapeva of Orest. sometimes. abandons him, still his 
982 is in all probability not the sun occasional indebtedness cannot be 


(the Al@os didnupos of Anaxagoras), but disputed, 
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returns to earth, the ethereal is restored to the vault of heaven,’ 
and thus in course of time they both combine into new shapes 
and forms. All these theories are a reproduction of the 
teachings of Anaxagoras, and are expounded in verses of 
supreme beauty’. But the atoms of Anaxagoras, infinite and 
homogeneous, which form the ultimate basis of matter, have no 
place in the descriptions of Euripides. On the other hand, he 
follows Empedocles in introducing Love as the great motive 
principle in creation. ‘It is Love which causes Earth to 
yearn for rain, when the parched ground, barren with drought, 
has need of moisture. It is Love which makes the sacred 
Heaven, swollen with rain, to sink into the lap of Earth. And 
when these twain are commingled, they beget and nourish all 
things®’ This brief account of the physical theories of 
Euripides illustrates the eclectic character of his specula- 
tions, and his predilection for everything which was grand, 
imaginative, and poetical. 

As to the state beyond the grave, only vague surmises are 
to be found in Euripides. The body returns to earth, and the 
soul, ‘quenched like a falling star, vanishes into the air from 
whence it came*®, Whether it there retains individual con- 
sciousness is one of those mysteries which ‘darkness veils in 
impenetrable clouds.’ At times he seems inclined to hold, with 
Heracleitus, that the present life is really death, and that death 
is an awakening to a nobler existence‘. The doctrine, also, 
of future rewards and punishments is asserted or suggested 


1 Frags. 484, 839, 1023 (in Nauck’s 
second edition). The origin of the 
world out of Chaos, and the in- 
destructibility of matter, are un- 
doubtedly Anaxagorean doctrines. De- 
charme, however (Euripide, p. 39), 
denies that the functions here assigned 
to Air and Earth have any counterpart 
in his teachings. But cp. Irenaeus 
adv. Haer. 2. 14 ‘Anaxagorasautem... 
dogmatizavit facta animalia decidentibus 
e coelo in terram seminibus.’ Theoph. 
Hist. Plant. 3. 2 "Avagaydpas pey roy 
dépa navTav pdoKwy éxew omeppara Kat 
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In one or two passages'. But in other places a different 
opinion prevails. When a man dies, it is said, he ‘vanishes 
into nothing,’ and becomes ‘as though he had never been 
born’’; and there is ‘no happiness’ beyond the grave*. The 
belief in the immortality of the soul is even described as a fear- 
inspiring creed ; for ‘if sorrows await men after death, I know 
not where one sHeald turn for refuge, since death is reckoned 
the mightiest healer of affliction *’ 

Euripides, like Sophocles, is often supposed to have taken 
a pessimistic view of human destiny, and many passages may 
be collected from his writings to the effect that ‘life is but 
calamity,’ and that ‘it is better for a man never to have been 
born®,’ Above all, there are the pathetic lines in which he says 
that ‘we should weep when a man is born into the world, 
because of the sorrows that await him; but when he dies and 
rests from his labours, we should bear him forth to burial with 
joy and gladness®.’ Still, the significance of these utterances, 
taken from a long series of tragedies, should not be overrated. 
Much more important is the long speech in the Supplices, where 
the whole question is discussed, and where Euripides appears 
to be stating his deliberate opinion. He decides that on the 
whole the good outbalances the evil in human life. ‘Some 
men,’ he tells us, ‘assert that there is more of sorrow than of 
joy upon the earth. A diverse opinion is mine; for I hold that 
the good exceeds the evil. Were it not so, we had ceased 
to live’.’ 

§ 8. Political and Soctal Opinions. 


The fondness of Euripides for philosophical digressions has 
already been noticed as one of his characteristics. Like the 


1 Hel. 1013-1016 sal yap riots rave 2 Troad. 631-633. Iph. Aul. 1250. 
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other dramatists of the fifth century he regarded tragedy as an 
instrument of instruction, and the tragic poet as a teacher of 
wisdom to the common people’. But while the lessons of the 
older poets had been enforced in the deep religious motive 
which ran through the whole play, Euripides, as we have seen, 
adopts a different method. He lays far less emphasis on the 
general purport of his dramas, and conveys his teaching in 
the way of occasional maxims and discussions, with which the 
dialogue is profusely strewn. His works are a mine of gnomic 
reflexion, almost every important question of political, moral, 
and social science being reviewed or debated in one place 
or another. Much of this moralising is of the conventional 
type, and possesses no features of special interest. But it 
may be worth while to collect together in the present section 
some of his more characteristic ideas, in which his individual 
temperament is best displayed. 

As far as political theories are concerned’, he re-echoes the 
ordinary Athenian detestation of tyranny and oligarchy, and 
the Athenian enthusiasm for democratic institutions®., Free- 
dom is a ‘priceless name,’ and the man who enjoys it, though 
poor otherwise, has a ‘great possession‘.’ The advantages of 
democracy are eloquently described by Theseus as consisting in 
equal laws, free speech, protection from outrage, and the encou- 
ragement of talent". But the democracy favoured by Euripides 
is to be of a moderate type, in which neither rich nor poor have 
excessive influence’. The rich are always ‘striving to increase 


1 Cp. the story in Val, Max. 3. 7. 1, 
that when the people clamoured against 
a passage in one of his plays, and 
demanded that it should be struck out, 
he came forward and told them that his 
business was to teach, and not to be 
taught (‘progressus in scenam dixit se ut 
eum doceret, non ut ab eo disceret, 
componere solere’), This tale, whether 
true or not, at any rate expresses the 
feelings of the old tragic poets in regard 
totheirvocation, Cp.also Aristoph. Ran, 
1054-1056 Tois pev yap madapiovowy | €ore 
dubdaonaros Goris pacer, Tois HBOow Se 
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2 See Schenkl, Die politischen An- 
schauungen des Euripides (Zeitschrift fiir 
die Osterreichischen Gymnasien, 1862, 
pp. 357 foll., 485 foll.). Decharme, 
Euripide, p. 185 foll. 
° Cp. Suppl. 238, 429-431, 444-446, 
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their wealth’; the poor, ‘cheated by the tongues of bad 
leaders,’ are ever ready to attack the wealthy classes'. More- 
over a humble labourer, however intelligent, has no leisure to 
devote to politics, and is easily led astray by the demagogues, 
whose plausibility and unscrupulous ambition are frequently 
denounced by Euripides*. It is in the middle class that he 


places his trust, and especially in the class of farmers—men who | 
cultivate their own lands, and seldom visit the city and the | 


market-place, and who, ‘though not beautiful in shape,’ are 
‘courageous, shrewd in argument, and honest and blameless 
in their lives %.’ 

_ Many passages in the writings of Euripides appear to refer 
to contemporary politics, and one or two of his plays are sup- 
posed to have been written with a political purpose. But the 
allusions are all so indefinite, after the manner of Greek 
tragedy, that no very certain conclusions can be deduced. The 
general result is to show that, though he occasionally displays 
a patriotic hatred of Sparta, his prevalent feeling throughout 
the Peloponnesian War was in favour of peace, and that he was 
never a blind adherent of the war party, as he is sometimes said 
to have been. The Heracleidae, which was composed about 
the time of the outbreak of the war, has been described by some 
critics as a political drama, written in favour of Pericles and his 
policy. In this play, no doubt, the Athenians are represented 
as successfully resisting the unjust demands of a Peloponnesian 
state. But they enter on the war with reluctance, and their senti- 
ments are all in favour of peace’. Moreover the Cresphontes, 
which was produced at the same time, contains a chorus which 
is inspired by the most passionate desire for repose and tran- 
quillity*, It can hardly be contended, therefore, that in these 

1 Suppl. 238-243. Kaddora pakdpov edy, | CRAds por oéOer 

2 Ibid. 232-237, 412-416, 420-422. ds xpoviCers. | Sedo 5& pr mply movors 
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two dramas Euripides appears as a fomenter of war. And at 
a late date his Erectheus, with its peaceful sentiments, is said 
by Plutarch to have contributed, in some degree, to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities *. 

After the conclusion of the peace of Nicias in 421, politics at 
Athens took a fresh turn. The non-fulfilment of some of the 
conditions of the treaty had excited among the Athenians 
a deep distrust and hatred of Sparta. Alcibiades, for private 
reasons, fostered this spirit of indignation, advocated the 
renewal of the war, and as a part of his policy brought about 
the alliance between Athens and Argos. Euripides is often 
supposed to have supported his measures, but it is difficult fo 
see on what evidence. It is true that in the Supplices, pro: 
duced shortly before the treaty with Argos, the old legendary 
friendship between Athens and Argos is exhibited in glowing 
colours?. But the play, in other respects, is full of violent 
denunciations of war. The unscrupulousness of those party 
leaders who foster strife for personal motives, in order to gain 
office and wealth; and the stupidity of the people, who vote for 
war in a moment of excitement, without regarding the con- 
sequences, are censured in the strongest language’. Again, in 
the Andromache, exhibited a year or two afterwards, Euripides 
reflects the prevailing animosity against Sparta, by his odious 
delineation of the Spartan heroes of the drama, and by his long 
tirade against the Lacedaemonian character and institutions *. 


Amm, Marcell, 28. 4. 27, where there is 
a description of certain senators who 
are gracious enough when borrowing, 
but ‘cum adiguntur ut reddant, ita 
cothumatos videbis et turgidos ut 
Heraclidas illos Cresphontem et Teme- 
num putes.’ He conjectures that these 
three plays formed a trilogy, and that 
Ammianus is quoting their names from 
some didascalia which he had met with, 
but only partially understood. 

1 Plut. Nicias, c. 9. 

2 Cp. Suppl. 1165-1195. 
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But to suppose, on these grounds, that the play was a political 
manifesto, and that Euripides was used by Alcibiades as a tool 
for the promotion of his views, is to raise a very large super- 
structure on a very slender foundation. The notion that 
Euripides was an intimate associate of Alcibiades appears to be 
unsupported by any reliable evidence’; nor can it be said that 
the Andromache, apart from the invective against Sparta, is 
a play of a political complexion. 

To turn next to social and moral questions. In the spirit 
in which he approaches these matters Euripides, like his friend 
Socrates, is much in advance of the ordinary opinion of his age. 
Though at times a thorough Greek in his ideas and prejudices, 
he displays in general more sympathy and feeling for others 
than was common in the fifth century. His humane disposition 
is especially observable in his views about slaves. It is true 
that he regards them as a necessity, and the abolition of slavery 
is a notion that never occurs to him*% Nor is he ignorant of 
their vices*. But he wishes to improve their condition, and to 
raise the estimation in which they are held. He introduces, | 
with a frequency which denotes deliberate purpose, examples 
of their devotion and fidelity; and draws pleasing pictures of 
friendly intercourse between master and servant. Creusa treats 
the old slave of the family as a sympathetic companion, and 
expresses her gratitude for his services in touching terms; 
and the slave of Admetus, bewailing the death of his mistress, 
exclaims that she was ‘a mother to the whole household +? 

In these sentiments he is at one with Socrates ; but his views 


1 Euripides was said to have written 8 They are ‘ruled by their bellies’ 
an ode in honour of Alcibiades’ victory (frag. 49), easily spoiled by prosperity 
at the Olympic Games (for thefragment (frags. 48, 51), often untrustworthy 
see Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. p. 591). (frag. 86). 
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are not always of this liberal type. In his allusions to foreign 
nations, for example, he still shows the influence of national 
prejudice, and describes them as a race of slaves, guilty of the 
most atrocious vices, incapable of civilisation, and fit only to be 
the subjects of the Greeks’. In the same way, his notions on 
the question of revenge are widely opposed to those of Socrates. 
No trace is to be found in his writings of the Socratic doctrine 
that it is wrong to do evil to any man. On the contrary, he 
regards vengeance as ‘the fairest prize that the gods can bestow 
_upon mankind?’ Nothing, in his eyes, is sweeter than ‘to see 
your enemy’s happiness brought low,’ and no misfortune is more 
terrible than to ‘become a laughing-stock to your adversary *.’ 
The misogynism of Euripides has become a by-word, and 
not without some show of reason. Indeed, his plays are full of 
satirical reflexions on the deceitfulness and immorality of women, 
and on their vanities, jealousies, and petty animosities*. But in 
estimating the sincerity of these attacks considerable deductions 
have to be made. Many of them are due to dramatic necessity, 
and the circumstances of the play. Bellerophon, for instance, 
had received such treatment at the hands of Stheneboea, that it 
was only natural for him to exclaim that ‘the name of woman 


was the greatest reproach upon earth’®.’ 
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ascribed to rhetorical exaggeration. Euripides, when once 
started on a given theme, was inclined to regard it as an 
opportunity for the display of his rhetorical powers, and to 
handle it with the reckless passion of an advocate. Thus the 
celebrated invective of Hippolytus against women, though 
partly justified by the facts of the situation, is pushed beyond 
the limits of reason and common sense by the fervour of the 
rhetorician!. There is also the influence of literary tradition 
to be taken into account, and the example of professedly satirical 
writers such as Archilochus and Simonides*. Hence on these 
various grounds we may perhaps hesitate to assume that 
Euripides was inspired by any special hostility against the 
female sex; and it is difficult to believe that a poet who 
created such characters as Alcestis and Iphigeneia could have 
been a misogynist at heart. 

This same rhetorical dexterity and love of advocacy, to 
which we have just referred, induce him at times to espouse the 
cause of women, and to place in their mouths an enumeration of 
their wrongs and hardships, which is curiously modern in its 
vein of sentiment. He makes them complain that they have no 
careers, and no opportunities of distinction, and that their 
happiness is centred in their husband. If he should turn out 
badly, they have no further resource; while the husband, when 
discontented with his wife, can betake himself to his out-door 
occupations, or the society of his friends *. They lament, too, 
the injury which has been done to their reputation, owing to 
the fact of literature being in the hands of men; and impugn 
the justice of Providence, in burdening them with the terrible 
ordeal of childbirth *. 

But this occasional advocacy of feminine discontent is only 
assumed for dramatic purposes, and the real views of Euripides 
concerning the position and functions of women are essentially 
Attic. He is convinced that their honour and happiness are best 


1 Hipp. 616-650. 3 Med. 230-247. Frags. 401, 1063. 
2 Thus the chorus in the Medea (420) 4 Med. 248-251, 409-428. Ion 10go- 
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secured by seclusion and self-effacement’. In many passages, 
and especially in his description of Andromache, he has given 
us his conception of a model wife. She is one who remains 
contentedly in the house, avoiding the gay conversation of 
other women, satisfied with her own society, and preserving 
before her husband a ‘silent tongue and qtiet eye’.’ She 
is careless of personal adornment when her husband is absent, 
and when he is present worships him with unreflecting rever- 
ence®. ‘If he is ugly, she thinks him handsome; if he speaks, 
she finds wisdom in his words, even when there is none‘. 
She humours his frailties, treats his mistresses with kindness, 
offers her own breast to his bastard children, and by such 
‘virtuous conduct’ wins and retains his affection’. 

Euripides frequently expresses his opinions on the subject 
of education and the rearing of the young; and the baneful 
effect of the great athletic festivals, in encouraging an exclu- 
sively athletic training, to the neglect of moral and practical 
qualities, is visited with strong condemnation. The athlete, 
‘slave of his jaw, and governed by his belly,’ marches about in 
his youth ‘full of glory, the city’s ornament’; but in old age 
he is like ‘a garment that has lost its nap.’ Moreover these 
athletic exercises are of no benefit to a country. ‘You cannot 
fight the enemy with quoits, or drive them out of the land with 
blows of the fist.’ Wherefore it is the wise and the good who 
should be crowned with garlands". These expressions of 
opinion, which are not peculiar to Euripides among the 
ancients, are all the more interesting on account of the tradition 
that he was himself brought up as an athlete. 


§ 9. The Extant Plays. 
Of the ninety-two plays which Euripides is said to have 
written, nine were selected, at an early period, for ordinary 
reading in schools. The names of the nine are the Hecuba, 
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Orestes, Phoenissae, Andromache, Medea, Rhesus, Hippolytus, 
Alcestis, and Troades. These plays were enriched with brief 
scholia, compiled, probably in the fifth century, from the 
lengthy commentaries of the older grammarians. 
treated as representative dramas, they were widely studied 
and diffused, and have therefore been preserved down to the 
present day in numerous copies. But in addition to the nine 
plays which formed the regular curriculum in the schools, ten 
other dramas of Euripides have also survived—the two Iphi- 
geneias, the Supplices, Ion, Bacchae, Cyclops, Heracleidae, 
Helena, Hercules Furens, and Electra. These ten, however, 
possess no explanatory scholia, and are found in only two manu- 
scripts; whence it is clear that they stand on a different footing 
from the nine, and that they were little known or studied in the 
later ages of Greek civilisation®. Their survival, though a proof 
of the superior popularity of Euripides, must be largely ascribed 
to accident. How they originally came together, and whether 
they were chosen by selection from the general mass of plays, 
or formed a mere chance combination that happened to be 


Being 


preserved, is uncertain’®. 


affixed to them in the Laurentian MS., 
they stand as follows—Bdxxar, ‘“EA€vn, 
"HAéerpa, “Hpardjjs, KvxAwp, “Hpar- 
Aeldar, “Iw, ‘Inerides, "Ipryévera. Now 
the Bacchae, according to his theory, 
belonged originally to the other group; 
and the Cyclops he supposes to have 
got into its present place by accident. 


1 Dindorf, Praef. ad Schol. Eur., 
Nauck’s Euripides, xli-xliii, _Wilam- 
owitz (Analect. Eur. pp. 46-51) supposes 
that the Bacchae belonged originally to 
this list of select plays. But his argu- 
ments, which are too minute and 
elaborate for reproduction, depend 
largely on conjecture. 


2 Dindorf,1.c., Nauck, lc. During the 
Byzantine period the course of studies 
was still further restricted, the number 
of select dramas being reduced to three 
—the Hecuba, Orestes, and Phoenissae. 
The voluminous commentaries of the 
Byzantine scholars are practically con- 
fined to these three plays. 

8 According to Wilamowitz (Analect. 
Eur. p. 136 foll-) these plays were a 
survival from some collection in which 
a semi-alphabetical arrangement pre- 
vailed. If we place them in the order 
which is denoted by certain numbers 


This being assumed, the remaining plays 
represent the end of the letter E, all the 
letter H, and part of I. © has been 
omitted. The fact that collections of 
dramas were sometimes arranged in this 
rough and ready way, titles of the same 
initial letter being grouped together, 
though the general order was not 
strictly alphabetical, is proved, he thinks, 
by an inscription from the Piraeus 
(Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 992), in which 
several plays of Euripides are found to 
be actually so distributed, viz. 
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We have seen that the seven select dramas of Sophocles 
consisted mainly of masterpieces. But it is impossible to say 
the same of the nine which were chosen from Euripides. On 
comparing these nine with the ten others to which they were 
preferred, one thing is manifest, that the principle on which the 
choice was made cannot have been solely that of intrinsic merit. 
No vagary of taste could have placed the Rhesus, the Andro- 
mache, and the Troades before the Bacchae and the Iphigeneia 
in Tauris. Indeed, we know from various sources that, in the 
opinion of the ancients themselves, the Bacchae and the 
Iphigeneia ranked among the greatest plays of Euripides, 
while the Andromache was regarded as ‘second-rate,’ and 
the Rhesus as of dubious authorship’. These facts justify the 
remark which was made in a previous section, that Euripides 
has not been altogether fortunate in the preservation of his 
plays. They give us all the more reason for regretting the loss 
of certain other works, such as the Antiope, the Andromeda, 
and the Cresphontes, which were placed in the highest rank by 
the ancients, and which we may therefore suppose to have been 
far superior to many of the surviving tragedies *. 

The chronology of the extant plays of Euripides is a matter 
of considerable interest, because of the light which it throws on 
his poetical career, and on his various advances and retrogres- 
sions in the art of tragedy*®. The date of nine of them is fixed 
by direct evidence‘; as for the remaining ten we have to 
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The popularity of the Bacchae is proved 
by innumerable references and imitations 


Fix, Preface to the Didot edition of 
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depend on various casual indications. 
versification. 


Chief among these is the 
It is evident, from an examination of the plays 
of known date, that the treatment of the iambic trimeter in 
Euripides tended to become more and more irregular, beginning 
with the formal dignity of Sophocles, and approximating latterly 
to the freedom of ordinary speech’. Hence it follows that the 
comparative frequency of resolved syllables in a play is an 
indication, if not of the exact year, at any rate of the general 
period, to which it belongs. Another valuable piece of evidence 
is afforded by the presence of trochaic tetrameters in the 
dialogue. They are found in only nine dramas, and six of 
these are of late date?; whence the presumption is a strong 
one that the remaining three should be ascribed to the same 
period. References also to passing events, if sufficiently precise 
and clear, are sometimes of value ; and parodies in Aristophanes 
enable us occasionally to fix the latest possible limit to the time 
of composition. Lastly, the choruses may be cited as evidence, 
according to their comparative relevancy and precision of style ; 
though this line of inference should not be unduly pressed, since 
it has been shown that Euripides, even in his latest years, is far 
from being consistent in his treatment of the chorus. 

Such, then, are the varieties of proof on which we have to rely. 
When there is only one kind, the result can only be regarded 
as conjectural ; but when several of them combine in pointing 
towards the same conclusion, that conclusion becomes almost 
a certainty. In the following pages the plays have been 
arranged in chronological order, based upon the evidence 
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1 In the following table the plays 
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Medea, 7. Heracleidae, 7. Hecuba, 9. 
Rhesus, 9. Andromache, 15. Supplices, 
17. Electra, 19. Hercules Furens, 20. 
Troades, 24. Iph. Taur., 25. Yon, 27. 


Aul. 317-341, 855-916, 1338-1401. 
Bacch. 603-641. Phoen. 588-637, 1758- 
1763.  Orest. 728-806, 1506-1536, 
1549-1553. Helen. 1621-1641. Troad. 
444-461. Iph, Taur, 1204-1233. Ton, 
510-505, 1250-1260, 1606-1622. Here. 
Fur. 855-874. Of these plays the first 
six are known to belong to the poet’s 
latest period. 
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just described. The details will be given in connexion with 
each individual drama. 


(1) The Ihesus. 


There appears to be no doubt that a play called Rhesus 
was composed and exhibited by Euripides, and that it was 
one of his earliest productions’. But the existing Rhesus 
differs so widely in tone and character from all the rest of 
his tragedies, that its authenticity has often been called in . 
question. Some of the ancient critics thought it was more 
like the work of Sophocles?; their opinion, however, has 
found little favour in recent times. Modern scholars have 
suggested that it was written by the younger Euripides, or by 
an Attic poet of the fourth century, or by some grammarian of 
the Alexandrian age*. Whichever of these theories we adopt, 
we should have to suppose that the genuine Rhesus had dis- 
appeared in the course of the fifth century, and that the 
spurious drama was substituted in its place. This hypothesis 
is not in itself very probable, and it is open to doubt whether 
the objections to the authenticity of the play are really insur- 
mountable. Arguments founded on the fact that the action takes 
place by night, or that the chorus leave the orchestra for a short 
interval, hardly deserve to be mentioned*. The formal pomp of 
the versification, and the prevalence of archaic words and epic 
usages, are qualities to be expected in the first efforts of a youthful 
poet, writing under the influence of Aeschylus. The active 
prominence of the chorus is explicable on the same grounds. 
The superficiality of the plot, the lack of force and pathos, 
and the absence of the usual prologue, and of the customary 
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displays of rhetoric and sententious reflexion, may likewise be 
ascribed to the immaturity of the poet, whose individual charac- 
teristics were not yet fully developed. On the whole, then, 
until weightier considerations are adduced on the other side, it 
seems safer to follow many of the ancient commentators, who 
had no hesitation in assigning the play to Euripides’. 

The Rhesus has little claim to depth or impressiveness. 
The story of a night assault upon a camp, and of the successful 
slaughter of an enemy, is a subject better adapted for epic than 
dramatic poetry; it fails to excite that moral interest which is 
essential to a great drama. The merits of the play lie rather in 
its rapid movement, and in the picturesque and lively exhibition 
of the operations of war. The night alarm, the strange fires, 
and the general perplexity in the Trojan camp; the gradual 
approach of dawn, heralded by the songs of birds and the 
lowing of cattle; the weariness of the sentinels, the stealthy 
entry of Odysseus, and his narrow escape from capture in the 
dim morning light—all these vicissitudes are vividly repre- 
sented in a series of spirited and exciting scenes. The story 
is taken in most of its details from the Iliad; but there is one 
important difference. Odysseus and Diomed have heard nothing 
about Rhesus when they enter the Trojan lines, and it is 
Athene who supplies the information. Her appearance in 
the midst of the darkness and confusion seems to have been 
contrived in order to give a sort of supernatural air to the 
piece, and to impart some of that grandeur and dignity which 
it otherwise lacks. 


(2) The Alcests. 


The Alcestis, the only Greek example of a tragi-comedy, 
was brought out in 438, and formed the last of a group of 
four plays®. It must have been substituted, therefore, for the 
usual satyric drama. This fact accounts for its peculiar tone. 


1 Such was the opinion of the author (Schol. Rhes. 508, 529). 
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The comic scenes with which it is interspersed were apparently 
intended to reproduce, in a modified shape, the humours of the 
satyric style of composition’. We learn from the Cyclops, as well 
as from other sources, that two of the principal features in this 
kind of play were, first, its wild indecency and exaltation of the 
animal side of human nature, and secondly, its amusing picture 
of the selfish effrontery of the satyrs. Both these qualities 
are introduced into the Alcestis by Euripides. The gross 
sensuality of the satyrs is represented, in a more refined form, 
by the cheerful epicureanism of Hercules; their shameless im- 
pudence finds a counterpart in the dialogue between Admetus 
and Pheres?. In this well-known scene the unblushing egotism 
of father and son is depicted with humorous exaggeration. 
Admetus, whose life can only be saved by the substitution of 
a voluntary victim, gravely reproaches his father for neglecting 
to offer himself in place of Alcestis, and points out that for 
an old man, already on the brink of the grave, such a sacrifice 
would have been a graceful and becoming act. Pheres replies, 
with considerable spirit, that he enjoys his life far too much to 
lay down the small remainder from a mistaken sense of honour. 
If Admetus can find a series of wives as foolish as Alcestis, he 
may prolong his life to eternity; but he is much mistaken if he 
expects to bury his father before the proper time. 

The chief defect of the play is the character of Admetus. His 
ready acquiescence in the death of Alcestis, in order to preserve 
his own life, is not only revolting in itself, but seems inconsistent 
with the agony of remorse which he elsewhere displays. His 
selfishness, however, might have been forgotten in the midst of 
the pathetic incidents of the tragedy, had not Euripides gone 
out of his way to bring it into fresh prominence by the deliberate 
insertion of the scene with Pheres. The case is one of those in 
which, for the sake of a humorous situation and an effective 
debate, he has not scrupled to degrade one of his characters, 
and to destroy the moral balance of the composition®. The 


1 Cp. Argum. Alc, 70 6@ dpapa éore * Alc. 606-740, 773-802. 
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love and devotion of Alcestis are drawn with such infinite 
pathos, that the unworthiness of her husband, as the object of 
the sacrifice, jars upon the feelings; and it is a striking 
testimony to the beauty of the play, that in spite of this vital 
flaw it should have won such universal popularity. 

Modern poets, in their imitations of the Alcestis, have 
invented various devices, in order to improve the plot, raise 
the character of Admetus, and supply him with a worthy 
motive for his conduct. Alfieri, in his Alceste Seconda, sup- 
poses that Alceste had been the first to hear the oracle, and 
that she had devoted herself to death before the others could 
interfere. Admeto and Fereo are horrified on making the 
discovery, and endeavour to prevent the sacrifice, and to die in 
her place; but their efforts are too late. By this device the 
moral tone of the play is much improved, and the characters all 
become patterns of virtue. The general result, however, is far 
from successful ; and the continual protestations of devotion and 
self-sacrifice, uttered from every quarter throughout the whole 
of the action, become wearisome by their repetition. Browning, \ 
in Balaustion’s Adventure, has also briefly sketched a novel 
version of the story. He supposes that Admetus has resolved 
to abandon the ways of his ancestors, and to govern, not for his 
own advantage, but for that of his subjects. In the midst of 
these splendid dreams for the restoration of the golden age, he 
is suddenly confronted with death. Alcestis offers to die in his 
place. He at first refuses, but is at length persuaded to con- 
sent, in order that his glorious projects may not perish. This 
conception of his conduct is one of great beauty, and gives a new 
significance to the legend; still, it is possible that a play written 
on these lines might suffer from the same defect as that of 
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Admetus and Pheres, they consider that 
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Alcestis, p. 4 foll. 
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Alfieri. Indeed, the fable of Alcestis, considered as a subject 
for pure tragedy, presents inherent difficulties which pene 
no dramatist could entirely overcome. 

The story had already been dramatised by Phrynichus. 
Nothing, however, is known about his play, beyond the fact 
that it suggested to Euripides the introduction’ of Death, who 
comes in person to claim his victim’. Phrynichus probably 
followed the original form of the legend, in which the gods 
were said to have restored Alcestis of their own accord, as a 
reward for her piety®. Such a theme would be appropriate to 
the old lyrical drama; but the later tragedy required more 
variety of action. peepee therefore, to supply the deficiency, 
skilfully invented the interposition of Hercules, which not only 
adds diversity to the-plot, but also gives occasion for one of 
the comic interludes which he wished to introduce. 

Every critic has admired the pathos and dramatic effect of 
the final scene, in which Alcestis is brought back disguised as 
a stranger, and received at first with reluctance, until she is 
gradually recognised. Two points in the scene deserve notice. 
The first is the curious resemblance which it bears to the con- 
clusion of the Winter’s Tale, where Leontes is taken to see, as 
he imagines, the statue of his dead wife, and finds instead the 
living Hermione. The second is the silence of Alcestis, after 
her return from the grave. This silence is dug, not to theatrical 
exigencies, and the absence of a third actor, as some critics have 
supposed, but to the deliberate choice of the poet®. For one 
who has just been restored from the darkness of the tomb, no 
form of words could be so appropriate as the mute and half- 
i dazed torpor in which she stands‘; and Alfieri, in his new 
‘version, by departing from the example set by Euripides, and 
placing a speech in her mouth, has spoiled one of the most 
thrilling effects of the original play. 


1 Servius on Virg. Aen. 4. 694. actors are introduced simultaneously. 

* Plat. Symp. 179 c. * Dr, Verrall, however, considers the 

§ The use of a third actor had already silence of Alcestis to be ‘awkward and 
become habitual even in the life-time of absurd’ (Euripides the Rationalist, p. 
Aeschylus, and there are several scenes 69), and makes it one of the grounds 
in the Ouestean trilogy in which three for his new theory about the play. 
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(3) The Medea. 


The Medea was produced in 4311; and the reference 
which it contains to the unpopularity of philosophers, and to the 
danger of placing ‘new truths’ before the multitude, clearly 
alludes to the prosecution of Anaxagoras, who was expelled 
from Athens for impiety in the course of the following year’. 
The play is one of the greatest of the extant dramas, and 
its celebrity in ancient times is proved by innumerable notices 
and imitations*. Its principal characteristics have been so 
frequently discussed in the preceding pages, that little more 
remains to be said‘. The inconsistency of Medea’s character, 
and her fluctuation between conflicting motives, were censured 
by some of the ancient critics ; but it is a striking proof of their 
narrowness and insensibility, that they should have selected for 
criticism what is now generally regarded as the finest portion of 
the work *. The employment of supernatural means of escape is 
also mentioned by Aristotle as a fault®. Seeing, however, that 
Medea figures throughout the play as a magician, and accom- 
plishes her vengeance largely through the aid of sorcery, her final 
departure on a car drawn by dragons can hardly be deemed 
inappropriate or incongruous. The moral of the tragedy, 
though not distinctly stated, is sufficiently obvious. The guilty 
partnership of Jason and Medea, which had been originally 
cemented by treachery and murder, ends, not in happiness, 
but in suspicion, jealousy, and merciless revenge. 

The tradition concerning the slaughter of Medea’s children 
was of ancient date, but differed, in one essential point, 
from the story as told by Euripides. According to the ancient 
version, the children were not slain by their mother, but by the 
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people of Corinth, to prevent their succession to the throne’. 
The innovation introduced by Euripides is a noteworthy 
example of the skill with which the old mythology was adapted 
to the requirements of tragedy. The notion of a mother 
murdering her own offspring for the sake of revenge imparts 
to the legend a profound psychological signiftcance of which 
there was previously no trace, and forms, in fact, the key-stone 
of the whole play. 

We are told, on the authority of Aristotle and Dicaearchus, 
that the origination of this idea was due, not to Euripides, but 
to a certain poet called Neophron, who also wrote a Medea’. 
Three fragments of his play survive, and one of them, con- 
taining Medea’s apostrophe to her soul, bears a considerable 
resemblance to the celebrated passage in the extant tragedy ®. 
If the story is true, we owe a debt of gratitude to Neophron 
for having suggested to Euripides one of his most splendid 
creations. But several modern scholars have thrown doubt 
upon the tradition. Some of them imagine that the tale was 
invented by certain detractors of Euripides during the fourth 
century, and that the supposed fragments of Neophron were 
mere forgeries, manufactured in support of the accusation *. 
Others, pointing to traces of a double edition in the Medea as it 
now stands, suggest that the first version was brought out in the 
name of Neophron, and so led to a misapprehension about the 


authorship °. These theories, however, hardly commend them- 


from the Medea of Euripides, though 
it is not to be found in the present text. 
But the old grammarians make such 
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8 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 
730. 

4 Wilamowitz, Hermes, 15, p. 487. 

5 Christ, Griech. Lit. p. 219. The 
evidence for a double edition is as 
follows: (1) Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 
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parodying Euripides at all. The Scho- 
liast explains the lines, either as a re- 
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selves by their plausibility ; and the authority of Aristotle and 
Dicaearchus is not lightly to be set aside. Nor can any stress be 
laid on the fact that, of all Neophron’s plays, the Medea is the 
only one quoted by the grammarians; since it is clear that 
the sole importance of this poet, in the eyes of later generations, 
was due to the supposed indebtedness of Euripides. But after 
all the question is of little moment. The execution of a play, 
rather than its first conception, is the real test of poetic genius ; 
and even if Euripides borrowed the idea of his Medea from 
another writer, the circumstance detracts in no way from his 


greatness. 


(4) The Heracletdae. 


The versification of the Heracleidae marks it as a composition 
of an early date; and the subject of the plot, in which Athens 
is represented as threatened by a great Peloponnesian city, and 
doubtful about the policy of resistance, offers a close parallel to 
the condition of affairs at the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sian War. Moreover, the solemn reference to an invasion of 
Attica by the descendants of Hercules appears to have been 
suggested by the Spartan inroads in 431 and the following 
years”. Hence there is much probability in the conclusion that 
the play came between the Medea and the Hippolytus, and 
that it was exhibited in 430 or 429°. 


as far back as 424 B.C. But no such 
line is found in the present text. 

Fix (Chron. Fab. Eur. p. 9) considers 
that the promise of protection against 
invasion in ll. 1032-1037 would be 
absurd, if the play was written after 
the Spartan inroad of 431; and prefers 
to assign it to the period of the 
threatened invasion of Pleistonax in 


av dAoipay, or as a burlesque of a Medea 
written by Melanthius himself. 

1 See p. 283. 

2 1, 1032-1037. 

8 Tt must have been written before 
422 B.C., since 1. 1007 is parodied in 
Vesp. 1160. Hence the supposition 
that the subject of the play—the in- 
vasion of Attica by the Argives—was 


suggested by the hostile attitude of 
Argos to Athens in 417, is proved to 
be false. 

Equit. 214 is said by the Scholiast 
to be a parody of a line in the Hera- 
cleidae; and this fact, if true, would 
extend the latest possible limit of date 


445 B.C. (Thuc. I. 114, 2. 2) oe Bit 
the lines in the Heracleidae by no 
means imply that the invasion will 
not take place. What they assert 
is that Eurystheus will be on the 
side of the Athenians when it does 
occur. 
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The Heracleidae is essentially a patriotic work. It depicts the 
most glorious of the legendary achievements of Athens, exalting 
the piety and unselfishness of the Athenians, and throwing 
a poetical glamour over their local monuments and traditions. 
Though hardly a great, play, it possesses si fine qualities. 
The style is less rhetorical and sententious than usual, and 
a certain archaic dignity of tone, and a general similarity in the 
situation, remind us of the Supplices of Aeschylus. The central 
scene, also, is one of great dramatic power. The fate of the 
fugitives hangs in the balance, and their safety can only be pro- 
cured by the sacrifice of a maiden ; but no victim is to be found, 
and there is a pause of anxious anticipation. At length Macaria 
comes forward and devotes her life in a speech of noble and 
touching eloquence. Asa whole, however, the Heracleidae suffers 
from the same defect as the Andromache, owing to the abrupt 
transference of the interest in the concluding part. Iolaus and 
Demophon, after rousing the emotion of the spectators, disap- 
pear from view, and their place is taken, during the rest of the 
play, by Alemene and Eurystheus, who form a poor substitute. 
Alcmene, in particular, with her violence of character, her in- 
satiate thirst for revenge, and her indecent joy over the fate of 
her victim, excites more repulsion than sympathy. There are 
signs, too, of haste and carelessness in the conclusion of the 
tragedy. When Macaria leaves the stage we hear nothing 
further about her; the messenger, in describing the result of 
the battle, is silent on the subject of her sacrifice, and Alemene, 
her own mother, never even asks the reason of her absence 1. 


(5) The Hippolytus. 


The Hippolytus, produced in 428%, is one of those ae 
which marked a new era in the history of the theatre, and in 
which the language of sexual passion, hitherto unknown to the 


1 The critics account for these omis- the Equites (Schol. Equit. 214). 
sions by supposing the loss of several 2 Argum. Hipp. ¢564x6n él ’Ena- 
verses, including that which is said to  _peivovos dpxovTos . 
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Attic stage, was for the first time allowed free utterance. The 
subject of the play was also dramatised by Sophocles in the 
Phaedra, though nothing is known about this work, not even 
whether it followed or preceded that of Euripides. But fromthe 
general character of the Sophoclean tragedy we may safely con- 
clude that the story of Phaedra’s love was handled by him with 
far greater reticence. The Hippolytus is justly described by 
the scholiast as ‘among the finest’ of the writings of Euripides’, 
The skilful management of the plot, the inexpressible beauty of 
the scenes in which Phaedra’s passion is delineated, and the 
grandeur and pathos of the final reconciliation between father and 
son, place it in the highest rank of poetical compositions. The 
moral is emphasised more clearly than usual in the course of the 
opening dialogue, in which the old attendant vainly beseeches 
Hippolytus to pay due honour to a goddess that is ‘ celebrated 
among mortals,’ and warns him of the danger of spiritual pride. 

Euripides had already treated the story in another play, also 
called Hippolytus?; but not being satisfied with the result, he 
produced an emended version in the tragedy which we still 
possess. The two dramas continued to exist side by side in 
ancient times. The first Hippolytus, according to the scholiast, 
contained many things which were ‘unseemly and censurable,’ 
and appears to have resembled, in its general scheme, the 
tragedy of Seneca’. 
avowal of her passion, and the nurse, so far from seconding her 
design, endeavoured to dissuade her by moral reasonings*. In 


Phaedra was represented as intent on the 


orepavias, and sometimes simply dev- 
repos (Argum, Hipp.). 


1 Argum. Hipp. 7d 8 Spaya rav 


TPWTOV. 


2 This first play was called ‘ImmdAvros 
xadunropevos (Poll. 9. 50, Schol. Theocr. 
2. 10), a title of which the meaning is 
uncertain, but which has been explained 
by supposing, either that Hippolytus 
covered his head in shame during 
Phaedra’s avowal of her love, or that 
his body was brought in covered with 
a mantle. The extant play is entitled 
atepaynpédpos, the name referring to the 
crown whichHippolytus offers to Artemis 
in the opening scene. It was also called 


3 Argum. Hipp. éupaiverac 5¢ torepos 
yeypappévos. 70 yap anpemes kal KaTn- 
yopias dgiov ev TovTw dimpbwrat TO 
Spdart. For the fragments of the first 
Hippolytus see Nauck, pp. 491-496. 

4 This may be inferred from two of 
the fragments of the lost Hippolytus 
(437 and 438), which are almost iden- 
tical with ll. 209-212 of the nurse’s 
speech in Seneca, in which she tries to 
prevent Phaedra from disclosing her 


passion. 
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all probability Phaedra disclosed her love in person to Hippo- 
lytus. After the repulse, instead of committing suicide, she 
waited for the success of her treacherous stratagem ; then, 
stung with remorse, she sought the presence of Theseus, 
disclosed the whole truth, ascribed her fall to his coldness 
and neglect, ‘and finally stabbed herself’. The “unseemliness’ 
of the tragedy would appear to have consisted in the greater 
shamelessness of Phaedra. The skill with which, in the second 
play, this feature was avoided, and the revelation of her secret 
brought about, not by her own will, but by the instrumentality 
of the nurse, has been described already °*. 

The critics, while admiring the delicacy of the treatment, 
object that it leads to an inconsistency; and that a woman of 
such refined sensibilities as the second Phaedra would never 
have been capable of the atrocious accusation against Hippo- 
lytus. But there is a difference between crimes committed in 
the heat of passion, and in cold blood. If Phaedra had waited 
for the return of Theseus, as in the original version, and then 
made the charge, her conduct might have appeared unnatural. 
As it is, the whole deed is accomplished, beyond possibility of 
recall, under the impulse of her first agony. Frantic with shame 
at the discovery, and maddened by the unmerited and insensate 
invectives of Hippolytus, she rushes into the palace, hastily 
writes down her false narrative in a letter, and then forthwith 
slays herself, leaving not a moment for cooler reflexion. But 
- though she is dead, the letter remains; and by this ingenious 
alteration of the story Euripides has contrived that the accusa- 
tion shall be brought, without making Phaedra guilty of such 
cold-blooded treachery as would have been inconsistent with 
her previous character. 


1 Plut. de Aud. Poet. c. 8 méAw édpas that Phaecra survived Hippolytus, as 
rt (Kvpimidys) tiv Baldpay mpoceyea- in Seneca, and revealed the truth to 
Aodoay TH Onoe wemoinkey ws Sua Tas Theseus. 
éxelvou mapavoplas épacbetoay Tov ‘Inmo- 2 See p. 231. 

Ad’rov. From this passage it is clear 
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(6) The Hecuba. 


The Hecuba, exhibited about the year 425', is a play which 
consists in reality of two distinct parts, the first of these 
dealing with the sacrifice of Polyxena, the second with the 
vengeance exacted for the murder of Polydorus. The story of 
Polyxena formed part of the Sack of Troy, one of the epics 
of the Trojan Cycle? The fate of Polydorus was variously 
described in ancient legend *, but the particular form which the 
tale assumes in the Hecuba is not found before the time of 
Euripides, and may possibly have been his own invention. The 
play is remarkable for the grace and purity of the style, and 
But as 
a whole it fails to produce much impression on the mind owing 
to the desultory character of the plot, and the absence of any 
necessary connexion between the successive parts, beyond that 


abounds in striking scenes and beautiful passages. 


which is supplied by the person of Hecuba. Some, also, of the 
vices of Euripides begin to be apparent ; and Hecuba’s habit of 
discussing current questions of philosophy appears strangely 
out of place in a Trojan queen «The choruses, too, have little 
reference to the immediate destinies of the principal characters. 
But at the same time they are exquisite specimens of poetry, 
and the description of the capture of Troy is one of the most 
beautiful lyrics in Euripides’. 


(7) The Supplices. 


The Supplices is described in the argument as a ‘panegyric 
on Athens *.’ Like the Heracleidae it deals with one of those 


1 The versification of the dialogue 
(the trisyllabic feet are only about nine 
per 100 lines, see p. 283) proves that 
the Hecuba was one of the earlier plays. 
It must have been exhibited before 
422 B.C., Since it is twice parodied in 
the Nubes (Nub, 1165 = Hee. 172, 
Nub. 718= Hee. 162). The lines about 
Delos (462-465) are most probably 
a reference to the restoration of the 
Delian festival by the Athenians in 
426 (Thue. 3. 104). Hence the date 
of the play may be limited with fair 


certainty to 425-423 B.C. 

2 Proclus, Chrestom. (p. 484 in Gais- 
ford’s Hephaestion). 

8 According to Dictys 2. 18. 27; he 
was given by Polymestor to Ajax the 
son of Telamon, and stoned to death. 
In Hygin. fab. 109 Polymestor murders 
his own son by mistake, and is slain by 
Polydorus. 

4 E.g. ll, 591-603, 798-805, 814-819. 

5 ll. gos foll. 

6 Argum, Suppl. ro dt Spapa eyewpuov 
> AOnvav. 
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famous old legends, always popular on the Attic stage, in which 
the chivalry of the Athenian character was gloriously displayed. 
It relates how the Thebans had prohibited the burial of the 
Argive chieftains, and how Athens, espousing the cause of the 
bereaved mothers, compelled the restitution of the bodies. 
The play was exhibited, in all probability, in the spring of 420, 
when the alliance with Argos was about to be concluded’. 
Three years previously the Thebans, after their victory at 
Delium, had violated the laws of Greece, by refusing permission 
to bury the Athenian soldiers. Under such circumstances the 
representation of the Supplices must have been peculiarly 
impressive. The solemn address of Athene at the ‘close, enjoin- 
ing eternal friendship between Athens and Argos, would sound 
like a divine admonition ; and the whole course of the action 
could not fail to recall vividly the memory of the recent outrage 
at Delium. 

The Supplices exhibits many of the faults which belong to 
the ‘ episodic’ kind of tragedy. The plot, being naturally slight 
and devoid of incident, has been amplified by various acces- 
sories, such as the suicide of Evadne, and the long-continued 
pageantry of the funeral’. The recovery of the bodies is 
effected, not by persuasion, as in the Eleusinians of Aeschylus, 
but by military force, in order to give occasion for the descrip- 
tion of the battle*; and the introduction of the long debate 
on forms of government is due to the same desire to eke out 
slender materials‘. As a result the play lacks concentration. 
But it is powerfully written, and, from the spectacular point of 


1 The solemn inculcation of per- 
petual amity between Athens and Argos 
in ll. 1180-1195 obviously refers to the 
circumstances of the time. Hence two 
dates may be proposed, (1) 420, when 
the treaty between Athens and Argos 
was about to be concluded, (2) 418, 
when Argos deserted to the side of 
Sparta (in which case the lines must be 
regarded as a rebuke to the Argives 
for their treachery). But as the play 
evidently contains a further allusion to 


the action of the Thebans at Delium in 
424, the earlier date is to be preferred. 
The character of the yersification (see 
p. 283) shows that the Supplices belongs 
to the middle group of the extant 
plays. 

? The story of Evadne may possibly 
have been a local myth at Eleusis, Cp. 
], 1015, where she seems to allude to 
her future renown. 

§ Plut. Theseus, c. 29. 


* Il. 399-456. 
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view, full of magnificent effects ; and the absence of strong and 
continuous tragic interest would be partly counterbalanced 
before an Athenian audience by the frequent appeals to national 
pride and patriotism, and by the solemn allusions to the circum- 
stances of the time. 


(8) The Andromache. 


The Andromache, we are told, was not exhibited at Athens ; 
but whether it appeared elsewhere, or was never produced 
upon the stage, is uncertain’. 
alliance with Argos points to the year 419 as the most probable 
date of composition®. The ordinary legend reappears in its 
main features, with the exception that the death of Neopto- 
lemus is ascribed, not to a chance quarrel with the Delphians, 
but to the instigation of Orestes, in order to bring it into closer 
relationship with the plot®. In point of structure the Andro- 
mache is open to the same criticism as the Hecuba, and suffers 
from the looseness of the connexion between the earlier and 
the later portions. In the opening scenes deep sympathy is 
excited by the peril of Andromache and Molossus ; but as soon 
as they are rescued, they disappear from the stage and are 
heard of no more. New interests are introduced, and the play 
concludes with the marriage of Orestes and the assassination of 


The reference to the recent 


1 Schol. Androm. 445 od dedidaxrar emefehOciy OédAw. This passage ap- 


’AOnvnaw. 6d5¢ Kaddipaxos émvypapjval 
ono TH Tpayydia Anpoxparny.  Sittl 
(Griech. Lit. p. 336) thinks it was 
exhibited at Athens, and that Demo- 
crates was a chorus-trainer, in whose 
name Euripides preferred to produce 
it; whence the origin of the mistake. 
Bergk (Hermes, 18. 493 foll.) holds 
similar views, but identifies Democrates 
with the [Melvexparys mentioned in 
Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 971 as victor in the 
tragic contest for 422 B.C., to which 
date he assigns the play. 

2 Menelaus the Spartan (733 foll.) 
says dep’ és olxouss Eort yap Ts ov 
rpéaw | Smdpryns mods TS, 1 mpo Tov 
bev Fv pian, | vov 8 exOpd moet THVT 


parently refers to the alliance between 
Argos and Athens in May of 420 B.C. 
The violent tirades against Sparta with 
which the play abounds (445-463, 595- 
601, 724-726) confirm this view, the 
hostility between Athens and Sparta 
having reached a pitch of extreme bitter- 
ness about this time, owing to supposed 
violations of the Peace of Nicias in 421 
(Thue. 5. 35; Schol. Androm. 445)- 
The versification of the dialogue (see 
p- 283) and the irrelevance of some of 
the choral odes (274 foll., toro foll.) 
are also in favour of a comparatively 
late date. 
3 Schol. Orest. 1654. 
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Neoptolemus'. The general tone, too, is far from pleasing ’. 
Base and repulsive characters are introduced with unusual fre- 
quency*; and the constant exhibition of spite, jealousy, and 
callous brutality produces a depressing effect upon the mind, 
which is scarcely mitigated by certain redeeming features, such 
as the chivalry of Peleus, the maternal affection: of Andromache, 
and the fidelity of the Trojan slave. Throughout the play 
the picture of human nature seems to have been distorted 
by the influence of national hatred against Sparta *. 


(9) The Hercules Furens. 


The plot of the Hercules Furens is briefly as follows. Lycus, 
the tyrant of Thebes, has resolved to extirpate the family of 
Hercules, in order to secure himself from retribution for his 
misdeeds. Wherefore, taking advantage of the absence of 
Hercules on the last of his twelve labours, he orders his wife 
and children to be put to death. They fly for refuge to the 
altar; but their refuge failing, they are on the very point of 
being slaughtered, when Hercules appears, saves them from 


1 Dr. Verrall (Preface to the Stu- 
dent’s Greek Tragedy) endeavours to 
strengthen the connexion between the 
different portions of the drama, by 
supposing that there is more in the 
plot than appears on the surface; that 
Menelaus is in league with Orestes from 
the first, and supports Hermione in her 
scheme of vengeance, in order to in- 
volve her in difficulties, ard compel 
her to throw herself into the arms of 
Orestes. But even granting that all 
this may be gathered from the text of 
the play, it hardly relieves it of its 
episodic character, which is due to the 
disappearance of one set of characters 
in the middle of the action, and their 
replacement by another. 

2 It is described as second-rate by 
the author of the Argument (70 5é dpapa 
Tay Sevtépwv), Dr. Verrall (1. c.) denies 
that this phrase refers to the merzt of 
the play, and supposes an allusion to 


some classification of which we are 
now ignorant. But the ordinary inter- 
pretation seems to be justified by the 
passage which follows—év 7@ bevrépy 
péper ppors ‘“Eppudvns TO Bacidtxdy ov 
gaivovoa (ipaivovaa cod.), Kat 6 mpos 
*Avdpouaxny Adyos ov Kad@s (a. 1. Kaxds) 
éxwy—as well as by numerous parallel 
phrases found in the arguments of the 
other plays, e.g. 70 5& dpaua trav Oav- 
paoray (Arg. Oed. Col.), 7d wey Spapya 
Tay KaAXiotwy (Arg. Ant.), 70 5% Spaua 
Tav mpwrev (Arg. Hipp.), 7d mapdv 
Spada Toy dyav efarpérwy (Arg. Phoen.), 
TO Spapa trav emt cxnvas evdoxipotyvTwv 
(Arg. Orest.). Cp. Arguments to 
Acharn,, Equit., Av., Ran. 

’ The displays of feminine spite and 
vulgarity were censured by many of the 
ancient critics (Schol, Androm. 32). See 
the previous note. 

4 See pp. 229, 276. 
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destruction, and revenges himself on Lycus. But in the midst 
of the joy at his triumphant return he is smitten suddenly with 
madness by Hera, his implacable enemy, and slays the wife and 
children whom he had just rescued. On recovering conscious- 
ness he at first surrenders himself to despair. ‘Then Theseus 
appears, offers him a safe asylum at Athens, and finally 
persuades him to abandon the thought of self-destruction, and 
submit with courage to his destiny. 

The freedom with which, in this tragedy, Euripides has 
handled the customary traditions, and imparted a new moral to 
the legend, is remarkable. The story about Lycus appears 
to be an invention of his own. The introduction of Theseus, 
and the final retirement of Hercules to Athens, are further 
novelties, plainly inserted for patriotic reasons. But the most 
striking innovation is that connected with the madness. Accord- 
ing to all previous tradition, the madness of Hercules, and his 
murder of his wife and children, preceded the twelve labours, 
which were generally supposed to have been inflicted as 
a punishment. But Euripides has transferred this calamity to 
the close of his life. He represents him as one who has 
successfully accomplished all his tasks, and vanquished his 
enemies both at home and abroad; but in the very moment 
of triumph, when he is at length about to reap the fruits of 
victory, his evil destiny prevails, and his happiness is dor, ever 
ruined. In this way the legend acquires a new significance, as 
an example of pathetic and unmerited suffering, and. of stubborn 
endurance in the face of calamity *. 

The greatness of the play admits of no question. It has 
often been censured, however, for lack of unity, on the ground 
that the rescue of Megara and her children has no connexion 
with the subsequent madness of Hercules. But the objection 
+n this case is of a formal character, without much validity. 
There is an inner connexion of the most tragic kind between 
the two parts of the play, which effectually prevents any break 
or cessation in the interest. Although in the earlier scenes it 


1 On the various innovations in the 357 foll.; Jebb’s Introduction to the 
legend see Wilamowitz, Herakles, p. Trachiniae, p. 22 foll 
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_ is the wife and children whose lives are threatened, we feel all 
the time that the happiness of Hercules is at stake. Our 
thoughts are continually directed towards him, owing to the 
despair caused by his absence, and the fervent prayers ex- 
pressed for his return. The predominant feeling is, will he 
come in time? His arrival just at the critical moment, and 
his narrow escape from what appears to be the last of all his 
troubles, adds infinitely to the pathos of the subsequent disaster, 
in which his hopes are finally annihilated. 

As to the time of composition there is very little evidence, 
and none of the supposed references to contemporary events 
are sufficiently clear to warrant any inference’.. But certain 
expressions in one of the choruses appear to prove that the 
play was written in old age*; and the use of trochaic tetra- 
meters, and the general character of the versification, are in 
favour of placing it between the Andromache and the Troades ®. 
The year 416 may therefore be taken as an approximate date. 


(10) Zhe Troades. 


The Troades, produced in 415, is perhaps the least interesting 
of the extant tragedies‘. The plot consists merely of uncon- 
nected scenes, depicting the miserable fate of the Trojan 
captives ; and the execution is not in the best style of Euripides. 
Rhetoric often takes the place of pathos, as in Cassandra’s 
harangue, and the debate between Helen and Hecuba. The 


1 The praise of light-armed troops  dotdds | eeAade? Mvapocdvay | ... Kvxvos 
in ll. 188-203 is sometimes taken aS ds yépav dodds | today ee -yevdow | eeda- 
a reference to the battle of Delium in 870. 

424, and the mention of the songs of 3 See p. 283. 

the Delian maidens in 1.687 is thought * Ael. Var. Hist. 2.8 xara rv mpwrny 
to have been suggested by the resto- «al evervneooriv ddvpmdda .. . Sedrepos 
ration of Delos to the Delians in 420 Evpimidys fv ’Adegdvdpw al Tadaphder 
(Diod. Sic, 12. 77). . kai Tpwacr kal Siatpw carupied. This 

* Il, 638-700. The picture of the is confirmed by Schol. Vesp. 1317, who 
sorrows of old age has a personal ring says that the Troades was produced 
about it, as also have many of the seven years after the Vespae. The 
expressions which follow, e. g. ob mavoo- subject of the. plot was taken from the 
pat Tas xdperas | Movoas ovyxarapuyvis,| Little Iliad (Aristot. Poet. c. 23). 
adiorav ovfvyiav. |... ere to yépwv 


, 
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choral odes, with their ornate descriptions of the capture of 
Troy, and their copious mythological allusions, appear lifeless 
and unsuitable in the mouths of women who are fresh from 
the scene of slaughter. But apart from particular defects, the 
continued recurrence of suffering and lamentation gives to 
the whole play a gloomy monotony which the Greek poets in 
general were careful to avoid. 


(11) The Electra. V 


The Electra was apparently produced towards the close of 
the Sicilian expedition, in the spring of 413'. Of all the 
extant plays it goes the furthest in reducing the grandeur of 
the heroic world to an ordinary level. Electra has been given 
in marriage to a rustic labourer ; and the play commences with 
a picture of cottage life, with all its humble surroundings and 
toilsome occupations. 
more criticism than any other passages in Euripides; and 
though the criticism has often been carried to extreme lengths, 
it is not altogether undeserved. Not that it is necessary to 
regard the domestic treatment of the legend as a fault in itself. 
The inferiority of the Electra lies, not so much in the general 
conception, as in the execution. These scenes of humble life 
are hardly written in the happiest vein. There is an air of 
unreality and affectation about them. The rustic is too con- 
scious of his own virtues, and too profuse in maxims which 
recall the eloquence of the melodramatic stage. He lets us 
know that ‘his heart is honest, though his fortunes are poor,’ 


These preliminary scenes have attracted 


supplied by ll, 1280-1284, where the 
myth about the phantom Helen is 


1 The words of the Dioscuri (1347 
yor 8 én) rév Tov Sikeddv onovdy | cwoovTe 


vyedy mpgpas évddovs) must refer to the 
Sicilian expedition, and to a period 
when the position of the Athenians, 
though not yet hopeless, was consider- 
ably endangered. The expedition started 
in the midsummer of 415, and terminated 
disastrously in September 413. Hence 
the spring of 413 is the most natural 
date to assign to the play. 

Some confirmation of this view is 


given in the same form in which it 
appears in the Helena—a play which 
is known to haye been exhibited in 
412. 

The versification of the Electra, though 
somewhat smoother than that of the 
Troades (see p. 283), is not inconsistent 
with its lateness of date, if we make 
due allowance for natural variations in 
the poet’s manner, 
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and that ‘labour is the only road to prosperity.’ He extols 
his own moderation in treating Electra as a virgin, and refusing 
to take advantage of the unequal marriage which fortune had 
thrown in his way’. Electra herself insists on fetching water 
from the spring when it is not required, in order to show her 
neighbours to what degradation she has béen reduced by 
Aegisthus. When urged to spare herself the trouble, she talks 
about the duty of ‘lightening her husband’s toils.’ The rustic, 
unable to stop her, consoles himself with the reflexion that it 
is only ‘a very little distance to the well’.’ The whole proceed- 
ings have a somewhat artificial appearance, as though husband 
and wife knew that the eyes of the audience were upon them, 
and wished to create a favourable impression. 

More than this, the effect of the play is impaired by a certain 
perversity of treatment, which causes the sympathy to be 
enlisted on the wrong side. Electra, during the later scenes, 
displays such venomous malignity of nature, that it is impossible 
to rejoice in her deliverance from trouble. Take, for example, 
her behaviour during the murder of Clytaemnestra. The plot 
has been carefully arranged. Orestes, axe in hand, is waiting 
inside the cottage, ready for the slaughter. Electra, standing 
at the door, receives her mother with mock humility and 
ironical compliments. Clytaemnestra begins to show compunc- 
tion for her past crimes; and her references to the neglected 
condition of her daughter, and to her own remorseful feelings, 
are touching and natural, and excite compassion. But Electra 
is so far from being softened, that as her mother enters the 
cottage to meet her doom, she pursues her with satirical advice 
not to ‘dirty her clothes in the smoky room,’ and with horrible 
equivocations about the ‘sacrifice’ that is shortly to be per- 
formed*. The stern inflexibility of the Sophoclean Electra, 
though repugnant to modern ideas, was majestic in itself, and 
consistent with the general tone of the play. But in the present 
scene the homely and natural character of the surroundings 


1 El. 43-46, 80, 362. vindictive speech over the dead body 
? Ibid. 54-78. of Aegisthus (907-956). 
3 Ibid, 1102-1146, Cp. also her 
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only brings into stronger relief the spite and treachery and 
inhuman jeers of the heroine. 4 

The Electra, then, cannot be included among the more 
successful.efforts of Euripides. Yet it is the one by which he 
is most often judged, owing to the facility of comparison with 
the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles on the same subject. 
But to estimate the respective merits of the three poets by 
these particular works is manifestly unfair to Euripides. The 
comparison may be interesting, in so far as it illustrates the 
difference in their dramatic methods, and the ingenuity with 
which they were able to ring the changes on the same theme. 
But it becomes misleading if used for other purposes. The 
real greatness of Euripides is to be seen, not in the Electra, 
but in plays like the Hippolytus and the Medea, in which the 
realistic treatment of the old legends is found to be not incom- 
patible with artistic grace and dignity. 


(12) The Helena. 


The Helena, which appeared for the first time in 412, is 
the most fanciful in character of all the ancient tragedies’. 
The plot is a brilliant specimen of dramatic inventiveness. 
The notion of the phantom Helen, for which the Greeks fought 
at Troy, while the real Helen was detained in Egypt, has been 
taken partly from Stesichorus and partly from Herodotus’®. But 
all the other details are added by Euripides, and combine to form 
an interesting and delightful story. The arrival of Menelaus in 
Egypt with the phantom, and the confusion caused by the 


simultaneous presence 


of phantom and reality in the same 


country, supply all the humorous incidents and perplexities of 


1 The date is given in Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 53, Thesm, 1021. On the general 
character of the composition see Pp. 
223. 

2 The phantom Helen is not known 
to Homer, but appeared for the first 
time in Hesiod (Schol. Lycophr. 822). 
The story. was afterwards variously 
developed. According to Stesichorus 


the real Helen never left Sparta (Dion 
Chrysost. Or. 11); according to Hero- 
dotus (2. 112) she ran away with Paris, 
but was carried by storms to Egypt, 
and there detained. Euripides com- 
bines the two versions, preserving the 
innocence of Helen, but causing her to 
be taken to Egypt by Hermes at the 
command of Zeus. 
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the drama; while a graver interest is imparted by the love 
of the Egyptian king for Helen, and his efforts to detain her, 
and the ingenious stratagem which procures her escape. 

It would seem that about this time Euripides was peculiarly 
The Andromeda, 
which was exhibited at the same festival as tlte Helena’, was 
equally romantic in subject, with its thrilling story of the 
adventures of Perseus, and of his love for the maiden whom 
he had rescued. The two tragedies, as was natural, created 
a considerable sensation on account of their novelty and origin- 
ality; and the Thesmophoriazusae, produced in the following 
year, contains a long burlesque upon them both®. The same 
vein of fancy is also seen in another work of this period, the 
Iphigeneia in Tauris, which has many points of resemblance 
to the Helena. In each of these plays the scene is laid 
in a remote and savage country, where a Greek lady is kept in 
captivity, and finally rescued by the arrival of her kinsman. 
In all probability this excursion into the realms of fancy was 
suggested by the exhaustion of the ordinary legends, which had 
been repeated to satiety by successive generations of tragic 
poets. 


attracted by imaginative plots of this kind. 


(13) The Ion. 


The date of the Ion is very uncertain ; but the style of the 
versification, and other slight indications, would seem to show 
that it belongs to the period immediately following the Sicilian 
expedition®. The discovery of the parentage of Ion, the son of 
Apollo and Creusa, forms the subject of the plot. According to 
common tradition Ion was not the son of Apollo, but of Xuthus, 


1 Schol, Aristoph. Thesm. roar. 


of trochaic tetrameters in no less than 
2 Thesm. 850 foll., toro foll. 


three places, (2) the irregularity of the 


8 Hermann (Preface to the Ion, p. 32) 
thinks the play was written at a time 
when the question of birth and descent 
was uppermost, i.e. about 424, when 
a great many citizens were disfranchised 
for dubious parentage (cp. Schol. Vesp. 
716). But there are several grounds for 
preferring a later date, viz. (1) the use 


versification, which approximates to 
the style of the poet’s final period, 
(3) the vein of hostility towards Apollo 
and the Delphic oracle, which suggests 
a date subsequent to the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. On these various points see 
pp. 264, 283. 
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a stranger who had taken refuge at Athens, and married the 
king’s daughter’. This was undoubtedly the original form of 
the legend; and the substitution of Apollo as his father, and as 
ancestor of the Ionians, must have been the result of national 
vanity. The innovation has sometimes been ascribed to Euripi- 
des, but it is more probable that the story had already begun 
to exist in a vague form, and that he was merely the first to 
invest it with precise details. 

The Ion, as already pointed out, derives much of its interest 
from the skilful complexity of the plot, which is constructed 
after the modern fashion®. But apart from this particular 
excellence, it is one of the most beautifully written plays of 
Euripides; and the fine conception of the leading characters, 
and the tenderness and pathos of the various scenes, give 
a peculiar charm to the whole composition. It has been sug- 
gested that the chief motive of Euripides, in writing this play, 
was to attack the Delphic oracle ; and it is true that the nature 
of the action gives him many opportunities for revealing his 
sentiments on this subject’. But the sanctity of the oracle is 
gloriously vindicated at the close; and the harmless fraud 
perpetrated by Apollo at the commencement of the play seems 
to have been contrived, not so much for the purpose of bringing 
the deity into disrepute, as in order to mislead the audience, 
and add to the surprise and excitement of the catastrophe. 


(14) The Iphigeneia in Tauris. 


The origin of the story which forms the plot of the Iphigeneia 
is of such a remarkable kind, that it deserves to be traced in 
detail, as an example, not only of the inventiveness of Euripides, 


1 Paus. 7. I. 2. and of Xuthus, and that the first reve- 

2 See p. 240. lation was a true one, as far as it went. 

8 See Verrall’s Translation of the But later on, when the uproar broke 
Io (Introduction), and Euripides the out, the priestess, to save Creusa’s life, 
Rationalist, p. 129 foll. Dr. Verrall, and prevent the pollution of the oracle 
in accordance with his new theory (see by murder, invented the second reve- 
p- 262), interprets the plot of the Jon in lation (which makes Ion the son of 
the following way. He considers that Apollo and Creusa) ; and the basket 
Euripides intends to suggest that Ion and other tokens, which are produced 
was in reality the son of the priestess as evidence, were a mere fraud, 
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but also of the casual and fantastic nature of mythological 
growth, The history is as follows. Among the Greeks of the 
prehistoric period the offering of human sacrifices was a custom 
which apparently prevailed in many places, being closely associ- 
ated with the worship of Artemis Tauropolus, who was also 
called Hecate and Iphigeneia'. With the advance of civilisa- 
tion the practice naturally disappeared. But in some cases, 
instead of being entirely abolished, it was replaced by certain 
milder ceremonies, such as the scourging of men with whips, 
the sprinkling of drops of human blood, or the dedication of 
the clothes of women who had died in childbirth, These 
curious reminiscences of the old barbaric rite continued to 
survive in many parts of Greece, and especially at Halae and 
Brauron, two towns on the south-east coast of Attica’. At 
Halae, also, the ancient wooden statue of the goddess remained 
as an additional memorial’. 

The same custom of slaying human victims in honour of 
a maiden goddess was practised by the Tauri, a people of the 
Crimea‘. When, therefore, the Greeks, in the course of 
their voyages, became acquainted with this nation, it followed 
almost as a matter of course, owing to the similarity of the 
names, that they should identify the Taurian goddess with their 
own Artemis Tauropolus. 

So far everything is straightforward. But the peculiar part 
of the history commences with the introduction of Agamemnon’s 
daughter. The identity of her name, Iphigeneia, with one of 
the names of the goddess, caused her to be associated in various 
confusing ways with this ancient form of worship. It gave rise 
to the post-Homeric story that she was herself offered as a 
sacrifice®, It led to the tradition that she became a priestess 
of Artemis at Brauron, where her tomb was shown". It even 
caused her to be identified with the goddess. Hesiod, for 


1 Iph. Taur. 1457. Paus. 1. 43. 1, * Iph. Taur. 34-39. Herod. 4. 103. 
2.95. de 5 The first trace of this story is in 

* Paus. 2. 35. I, 3. 16. 7, 7. 26. 2, the Cypria, one of the poems of the 
Iph, Taur. 1458-1467. Schol. Aristoph. Epic Cycle (Proclus, Chrestom. P: 473 
Lysist. 645. Gaisford). 

3 Iph. Taur. 1453. 6 Iph. Taur. 1462-1466, 
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example, said that she was changed into Hecate; and the 
Taurians declared that the Iphigeneia to whom they sacrificed 
was no other person than the daughter of Agamemnon", 

Such then was the intricate state of the tradition when 
Euripides began to write his tragedy. By combining and 
rearranging the tangled threads, and by adding fresh inventions 
of his own, he has not only produced a striking legend, but 
also provided himself with one of the finest of his plots. He 
supposes that the original seat of this barbarous worship was 
among the Tauri in the Crimea, and that Iphigeneia, after her 
sacrifice at Aulis, was transported thither by Artemis, and 
became her priestess. He introduces, with daring ingenuity, 
the fortunes of Orestes, and makes Apollo command, as the 
price of his purification, that he should sail to the land of the 
Taurians, gain possession of the statue of Artemis, and convey. 
it to Attica. Orestes accordingly’ sets out, accompanied by 
Pylades. On landing at the Crimea they are captured by the 
inhabitants, and delivered to Iphigeneia to be slain on the altar, 
according to custom. Iphigeneia, who has never seen her 
brother since his childhood, is about to commence the sacrifice, 
when chance causes the relationship to be discovered. There- 
upon they seize the statue, and escape together from the 
land?. Athene then appears, and bids them convey the statue 
to Halae in Attica, and establish the worship of Artemis Tauro- 
polus at Halae and Brauron. But the human sacrifices are 
to be discontinued, and milder offerings substituted ; and Iphi- 
geneia is to become priestess at Brauron, where she will die 
and be buried. By this ingenious manipulation the three 
constituent elements of the legend—the old Greek ceremonies, 
the Tauric worship, and the traditions about Iphigeneia—are 
rescued from their previous confusion, and combined into 


1 Pans. Is 43. Introd. 4. 103. appears to have been the invention of 
According to the Cypria (l.c.), Iphi- Euripides. It is not found in any author 
geneia was ‘ made immortal among the _ before his time ; and Herodotus, when 
Taurians.’ speaking of the reputed existence of 

2 All this story about the rescue of Iphigeneia as a goddess among the 
Iphigeneia, and the purification of Taurians (4. 103), makes no mention 
Orestes through the statue of Artemis, of it. 

X 2 
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a plausible and connected story, and at the same time the odium 
of the primitive form of sacrifice is thrown upon the barbarians *. 

As for the date of the Iphigeneia, it should probably be 
assigned to the same period as the Helena*. The high estima- 
tion in which it was held among the ancients is proved by the 
frequent references of Aristotle*; and the modern verdict has 
been no less favourable. This general admiration is justified 
by the beauty of the play, which is a magnificent picture of 
devoted friendship and sisterly affection. The celebrated scene 
in which Iphigeneia is about to sacrifice her brother, the fatality 
which seems perpetually to intervene, just when they are on 
the very brink of mutual recognition, the long suspense, the 
various unexpected turns of fortune, and then at length the 
disclosure of the letter’s contents, the revelation of the kinship, 
and the ecstatic joy of brother and sister, constitute one of the 
greatest triumphs of dramatic art. 

The Iphigeneia has given rise to various imitations, of which 
Goethe’s Iphigenie is the most famous; and it is interesting to 
notice, in the German play, the manner in which the incidents 
of the legend have been altered and modified, so as to bring 
them into closer harmony with modern sentiment. In Goethe’s 


1 The Iphigeneia is one of the plays 
in which Dr. Verrall detects a rational- 
istic substratum underlying the apparent 
legend (see p. 262). His account of the 
plot is to this effect. Orestes, having 
obeyed the commands of the Delphic 
oracle, and slain his mother, is smitten 
with incurable madness, This cata- 
strophe naturally brings the oracle into 
disrepute, The priestess, therefore, in 
order to get rid of Orestes, sends him 
to the Tauric land to fetch the statue 
of Artemis, knowing perfectly well that 
it is the custom of the Taurians to 
slaughter strangers, and fully expecting 
that he will never come back again. 
There he meets with his sister Iphi- 
geneia, who had been conveyed to the 
same region, not by the intervention of 
Artemis, but because Odysseus and 
Calchas, having repented of their design 


to sacrifice her, had handed her over 
to a Tauric trading-vessel. The subse- 
quent escape of brother and sister is 
the result of their cleverness and good 
fortune. 

2 The irregularity of the iambic metre, 
and the use of trochaic tetrameters, 
point to a late date (see p. 283). The 
bitterness of the attack on oracles in 
ll. 569-575 was probably due to the 
indignation caused by the result, of the 
Sicilian expedition in 413 (see p. 264). 
Moreover, the fact that the Dioscuri, 
in their speech at the end of the Electra 
(1238 foll.), when describing the future 
destiny of Orestes, make no reference 
to his expedition to the Tauric land, 
would seem to show that the Electra 
was anterior to the Iphigeneia in 
Tauris. 

8 Poet. cc. Ti, 145/16, 17. 
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version of the story, Thoas, the king of the Taurians, is repre- 
sented as the lover of Iphigenie, under whose gentle influence 
he has abandoned the atrocious customs of the country. But 
being unable to win her affections, he determines to avenge 
himself by restoring the ancient sacrifices. Orest and Pylades 
are taken prisoners, and condemned to be the first victims. 
Their identity, however, is soon discovered by Iphigenie, who 
joins with them in devising a plan of escape. But when the 
plot is ripe for execution, she is seized with compunctions 
unknown to the Greek heroine, and refuses to deceive the king 
in spite of his barbarity. Eventually, she discloses to him the 
whole secret, and then, by the eloquence of her appeals, per- 
suades him to let them all depart. By these alterations the 
moral significance of the play is in many respects improved, 
and a more sentimental tone imparted to the plot, after the 
fashion of the modern drama. But it must be confessed that, 
as a work of art, the Iphigenie falls far below the Greek 
tragedy; and the vagueness of the action, and the dreamy 
discursiveness of the characters, contrast unfavourably with 
the precision, lucidity, and rapid movement of the original. 


(15) The Orestes. 


The Orestes, which was exhibited for the first time in 408’, 
is perhaps the most unequal of all the plays of Euripides. The 
representation of the conscience-stricken frenzy of Orestes, with 
which it commences, is one of those inspired efforts, only to 
be matched by such creations as the sleep-walking scene in 
Macbeth, or the prison scene in Faust. But after this point 
there is a rapid deterioration, and the passionate intensity of 
the opening portion is followed by a long series of treacherous 
intrigues and ignoble stratagems, which excite no deeper 
interest than a feeling of curiosity as to their ultimate result’. 
The conclusion, also, is unnatural and inartistic. When affairs 
have reached a state of hopeless confusion, Apollo suddenly 
descends from heaven, and proceeds to smooth over difficulties, 
dispense rewards, and arrange marriages, with an abruptness 


1 Schol. Orest. 371. 2 See p. 241. 
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and a disregard for previous fact which are more suitable to the 
termination of a comedy*. Helen, after figuring throughout 
the play as a vain and luxurious coquette, is forthwith translated 
to the ‘recesses of the sky,’ and becomes a goddess, the ‘pro- 
tectress of sailors.’ Orestes is commanded to marry Hermione, 
whose throat he was in the act of cutting when Apollo appeared 
upon the scene. Pylades weds Electra; Menelaus is consoled 
for the loss of his wife by the preservation of her dowry; and 
everything is thus brought to a satisfactory conclusion ®. 

Yet notwithstanding the inferiority of the later portion of the 
tragedy, it was always a favourite upon the stage; and the 
reason is not far to seek*, The first scene alone, if performed 
by a great actor, would be sufficient to make the fortune of any 
play. Moreover, the long monody of the eunuch, with its 
incoherent ejaculations of terror, was a novelty of an operatic 
kind, which would produce a far greater impression in actual 
representation than it produces on the mind of the reader‘. 
And though the later scenes appear deficient in the loftier 
qualities of tragedy, they are composed with a keen eye to 
dramatic effect, and keep the audience in suspense to the very 
close of the action. 


(16) The Phoentssae. 


The Phoenissae appears to have been produced in 407°, and 
deals with the same subject as the Septem of Aeschylus*, Like 
the Orestes, it is one of those plays in which the conclusion 
hardly fulfils the promise of the commencement. The opening 


1 Cp. Argum, Orest, 7d 58 Spaya (405 B.C.), as compared with the An- 


KepukwTépay Exe THY KaTaoTpopny, 

? Orest. 1625-1665. 

* Argum. Orest. 7d dpapa tov én 
akyvans ebdoxipovytwy, The comic poet 
Strattis calls it SpGya deguwraroy (Mei- 
neke, Frag. Com. Graec. 2, p. 763). 
It was reproduced at the City Dionysia 
in 340 B.C. (Corp. Ins, Att. 2. 973), 
Cp. Virg. Aen. 4.°471 ‘aut Agamem- 
nonius scaenis agitatus Orestes.’ 

2 Ores ola gatos 

® Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 53 says it 
was produced ‘ shortly before’ the Frogs 


dromeda, which came out seven years 
before. Now it cannot have belonged 
to the same year as the Orestes (408), 
since the companion plays of the Orestes 
were the Oenomaus and Chrysippus 
(Argum, Phoen.). Hence 407 seems the 
most probable date. The Argument 
assigns it to the archonship of Nausi- 
crates, whose name, however, is not 
found in the lists of this period, he 
being probably a ‘ suffectus.’ 

° See the comparison between these 
two plays on p. 255. 
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scene, in which Antigone and her attendant appear on the 
palace roof, watching the motions of the Argive host outside 
the walls, is a picturesque and effective imitation of the well- 
known episode in Homer’, Then comes the meeting between 
the two brothers, in the presence of Jocasta; and in this scene 
the tragedy reaches its highest level of dramatic power. But 
throughout the rest of the play, the significance of the situation 
is obscured by unnecessary incidents and lengthy narratives. 
The episode of Menoeceus has no vital connexion with the feud 
between the brothers; and the four speeches of the messenger, 
describing with elaborate detail the attack on the city, the 
preparations for the single combat, the combat itself, and the 
death of Jocasta, appear languid and undramatic in comparison 
with the excitement of the previous events. Finally, the aged 
Oedipus, who has hitherto lain concealed in the recesses of the 
palace, creeps forth to lament the downfall of his family ; and 
his unexpected appearance, when all is over, adds still further 
to the episodic character of the play. These defects of structure 
were not unnoticed by the ancient critics’. Still the Phoenissae 
was much admired in antiquity on account of the excellence of 
the style and the beauty and variety of the sentiments ® ; and it 
is one of the three plays which %~ontinued to be read and 
studied in the latest Byzantine period. 


(17) The Bacchae. 

The Bacchae, which was not exhibited till after the death 
of Euripides, must have been the work of his latest years’; 
and certain local allusions favour the supposition that it was 
written in Macedonia at the court of Archelaus®. No play 
seems to have been more popular in the theatre, or to have 
been more frequently quoted and imitated®. Without doubt it 


1 Tliad 3. 161 foll. nadais Kal moidas dvOovv oa Werte 
2 Argum. 4 f) TE dnd tov Texéov xetploe dplarn, wat did mavTav aK 
Avreydvn Gewpovta pépos ov €oTt Fpa- aor. 
patos, Kal tmcamovbos HoAvvetins ovdevos 4 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67. 
évera mapaylyverat, 8 re emt mace per’ 5 Pacch. 408, 565. 
¢dns adodéoxov puyadevdpevos Oidirous 6 Cp. Plut. Crass. 33- Lucian Adv. 


mpooeppanTat Sid. evs. Indoct. 19. Philostral Imag. I. ae 
8 Argum, 5 70 dpapa rav dyav efar- Put. Alex. 53. Verge Aem. 4. 499: 
pero, Savoiats Kat yvm@pars ToAAATS na) Ovid. Met. 3. 511 foll., &c, 
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is one of the greatest of Greek tragedies, and its production in 
extreme old age is a marvellous testimony to the vigour and 
vitality of the poet. The motive of the plot —the conflict 
between rationalism and religious instinct—has a deep and 
permanent interest. The characters, also, are contrasted with 
skill and discrimination. Pentheus, a foe to hypocrisy, and a 
sceptic as to religious belief, regarding the Bacchic rites as 
a mere cover for sensual indulgence or lucrative imposture, 
is determined to suppress them by force’. Opposed to him is 
Teiresias, a man of pious and reverent soul, to whom ‘ the tradi- 
tions of his fathers, coeval with time itself,’ are a sacred and 
imperishable inheritance*, Cadmus, the prudent old counsellor, 
intervenes between the two, advising caution and submission. 
‘Even if there be no such god as Dionysus,’ it is better, he 
says, to ‘pretend to believe,’ and to practise a ‘useful false- 
hood*.’ Amid these diversities of opinion are heard from time 
to time, like the burden of a song, the passionate cries and wild 
ecstatic prayers of the Bacchantes, as they clash their cymbals 
in fervid adoration, and protest their scorn for ‘the wisdom of 
deep thinkers,’ and their devotion to the ‘customs and beliefs 
of the multitude ‘.’ 

This fierce antagonism between conflicting principles is 
intensely dramatic in itself, and leads to a conclusion which, 
for depth of tragic irony, has no equal in Euripides. Dionysus, 
appearing in the shape of a comely youth, conceals his 
vindictive purpose under a mask of smooth and winning in- 
nocence. Pentheus, following blindly his treacherous guidance, 
is drawn along from one delusion to another, until the climax 
is reached when he comes upon the stage, half dazed in mind, 
and dressed like a Bacchante, with girdle and wand and flowing 
robe. In this humiliating posture he is exhibited for a time to 
the public gaze, unconscious of his companion’s mockery, 
and feebly smiling at his own astuteness, and the cleverness of 
his disguise. Then after carefully arranging the details of his 


) Bacch) 225 ean 7 % Ibid. 330 foll. 
* Ibid. 201-203. * Thid. 370 foll., 862 foll., 977 foll. 
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female attire, he departs, full of confidence and gratitude, on 
his fatal enterprise’. 

The moral of the play is to demonstrate the power of the 
gods, and the futility of resistance to the universal convictions 
of mankind. The conclusion is enforced with so much passion 
and vehemence, that the Bacchae has often been regarded as 
a sort of recantation on the part of Euripides. It has been 
suggested that he wished, in his old age, to reconcile himself to 
his countrymen, and to atone for his previous attacks on their 
religious beliefs. But it is perhaps hardly necessary to assume 
any such purpose in the composition of the tragedy, especially 
as it appears to have been written after his final departure 
from Athens. It is doubtful, too, whether his religious views 
had given much offence to the majority of his countrymen, or 
were felt to require any formal recantation. Occasional strokes 
of satire, directed against the grosser features of the legends, 
had been more than outweighed by the general tendency of 
his plays, which was not unfavourable to the established creed. 
If this tendency is more than usually prominent in the Bacchae, 
the fact is largely due to the character of the legend. The 
story of Pentheus, if treated at all, could hardly be treated in 
any other way than that adopted by Euripides. It would have 
been impossible on the Attic stage, and at the festival of 
Dionysus, to represent Pentheus as an innocent victim, and the 
Dionysiac worship as a fraud. Euripides has taken the myth 
as he found it, and his dramatic instinct has caused him to 
depict the fervid enthusiasm of the Bacchantes with extraordi- 
nary force and power. But to suppose that he wished their 
violent utterances, and their contempt for philosophy and 
speculation, to be regarded as his own last words upon the 
subject, is to forget the dramatic nature of his work. Even in 
the present play he does not shrink from exposing the imper- 
fections of the legend. Agave, in the final scene, protesting 
against the excessive severity of Dionysus, admonishes him 
that gods should be superior to men, and should not imitate 
their craving for vengeance. To her dignified rebuke Dionysus 


1 Bacch. 912-976. 
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can find no better answer than that his conduct has been 
‘sanctioned by Zeus?’ This characteristic allusion to the 
frailties and vices of the legendary deities would scarcely have 
been inserted in a play which was written as a recantation of 
previous attacks, and as a glorification of the old mythology. 

‘ 


(18) The Iphigeneta in Auhde. 


The Iphigeneia in Aulide, which, like the Bacchae, was not 
exhibited till after its author’s death, bears evident traces of 
interpolation. In all probability it was the latest of the poet’s 
works, and being left in an unfinished condition, was completed 
and prepared for representation by the younger Euripides, in 
whose name it was first produced*. To trace in detail all the 
later insertions is a difficult task, which has given rise to 
the utmost diversity of opinion. But there are certain passages 
about which most editors are agreed. The dull and lengthy 
descriptions of the first chorus, and the messénger’s confused 
account of Clytaemnestra’s arrival, may be regarded with a fair 
amount of certainty as the work of the adapter*. The com- 
mencement of the play is also very unusual. It opens with 
a vivacious dialogue in anapaests between Agamemnon and 
his attendant. But in the middle of this dialogue is inserted, in 
the clumsiest fashion, a long and formal narrative, composed 
in the iambic metre, and in the usual style of the Euripidean 
prologue. The obvious inference appears to be that portions 
of two alternative openings have somehow been combined ; 
but how this came about, and whether either or both were 
composed by Euripides, is a matter of pure conjecture, 

In addition to the insertions of the adapter, the play in later 
times underwent still further alterations. In its original form 
it concluded with the appearance of the ‘deus ex machina.’ After 
Iphigeneia had been led away to sacrifice, Artemis descended 
from heaven, and consoled the weeping Clytaemnestra by 
informing her of the substitution of the deer, and the future 


' Bacch. 1344-1340. * Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67, 
® Iph, Aul, 164-302, 414-439. 
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immortality of her daughter!. This termination seems to have 
disappeared at some later epoch, and to have been replaced 
by the present scene, in which the details of the sacrifice are 
related by the messenger. The concluding part of the substi- 
tuted scene was itself lost in course of time, and its place is 
now taken by the barbarous composition of some mediaeval 
grammarian®. Hence the last fifty lines of the play, as they ~ 
now appear, represent the second variation from the original 
conclusion. 

In spite of its imperfect condition, the tragedy is a work of 
great beauty and interest. It is true that in some places it 
exhibits the defects of the poet’s later manner. The choruses 
have little immediate bearing on the course of the action; 
Clytaemnestra’s appeal to Agamemnon is somewhat forensic in 
tone; and Achilles occasionally shows a disposition to lecture 
on moral science*. Moreover, the trochaic tetrameter is 
employed with far greater frequency than in any other drama ; 
and though it is an admirable metre for violent altercations, 
such as that between Agamemnon and Menelaus, it is hardly 
so effective as the iambic in the more dignified and pathetic 
portions of the dialogue’. But these occasional deficiencies 
are balanced by conspicuous merits. The irresolute character 
of Agamemnon, his hesitation between the calls of love and 
policy, and his peevish discontent at the ill-success of his 
frauds, are drawn with peculiar mastery ; and the confusion 
with which he receives the affectionate greetings of the daughter 
whom he is deceiving gives occasion to a scene of great 
tenderness and passion. Equally effective is the meeting of 
Clytaemnestra with Achilles, and the extreme astonishment of 
the one on being greeted as a son-in-law, and the embarrassment 
of the other on finding that the supposed marriage is a fiction. 
The sudden change of mood in Iphigeneia, from terrified despair 
to heroic self-devotion, when she finds that the fate of all Greece 


1 This inference appears to be justified 2 Iph. Aul. 1577-1629. 
by Aelian, List. An. 7. 39 6 be Evpenidys 8 Ibid. 1146 foll., 919 foll. 
ay rH Ipvyevela’ Edagor & -Ayaiay xEp- 4 Tbid. 317-401, 855-916, 1335- 
civ evOhow pidais | Kepodocay, iv ofpd- 1401. 
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depends upon herself, has been censured as an inconsistency by 
Aristotle’. But though the transition might perhaps have been 
made less abrupt, it is difficult to see why it should be regarded 
as unnatural. 

The sacrifice of Iphigeneia was a favourite subject with 
ancient artists. Of all the numerous represehtations of the 
event, the most celebrated was that of Timanthes of Sicyon, 
a painter who flourished at the end of the fifth century, and 
whose picture represented Agamemnon as covering his face 
with his mantle, while the knife was raised to slay his daughter. 
The old critics were profuse in their admiration of the artist’s 
skill and delicacy, in adopting this method of depicting a father’s 
agony?. The question has often been raised whether the idea 
was originally due to Timanthes himself, or whether it was 
taken from the present tragedy, in which the description of the 
sacrifice corresponds with the representation in the picture. 
But if, as seems almost certain, the conclusion of the play was 
a later addition, the question of priority is at once settled. 
Possibly, however, the attitude of Agamemnon during the 
death of his daughter formed part of the old tradition on 
the subject, and was merely adopted, and not invented, by 
Timanthes. 

(19) The Cyclops. 

The Cyclops has been placed at the end of the present list, 
since it is impossible to determine even approximately the date 
of its composition. It contains no trace of any allusion to 
contemporary events, nor is it ever parodied by Aristophanes. 
The versification cannot be used as a criterion, owing to the 
peculiar character of the satyric metre, which differed in many 
respects from that of tragedy. The graceful finish of the 
language might suggest that it belonged to the same period as 
the Alcestis and the Hippolytus; but impressions of this kind 
are not very reliable, unless supported by other evidence. 

The play, apart from its intrinsic merits, possesses an extra- 

1 Poet. c. 15 Tod 5& dvwpadou (mapa- 2 E.g. Cic. Orator, c. 22. Quint. Inst. 
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ordinary interest for modern readers, as the sole remaining 
specimen of the satyric drama. It brings us into living contact 
with ancient customs and with modes of religious worship which 
have long since passed away. We seem, for the moment, to 
catch the real spirit of the old Dionysiac worship, with its 
mixture of fancy, and passion, and riotous indecency. The 
story is taken directly from Homer’s Odyssey, the only inno- 
vation being the presence of Silenus and the satyrs. Odysseus 
is represented, after the Homeric fashion, as a brave and 
adventurous warrior, pious towards the gods, resourceful in 
danger, and staunch and faithful towards his companions. The 
gross and brutal Polyphemus, the drunken Silenus, and the 
cowardly and licentious satyrs, complete the picture. These 
discordant elements are combined with rare skill into a work 
of harmonious beauty. Odysseus, in the midst of his uncouth 
surroundings, conducts himself with easy yet dignified familiarity, 
neither descending to buffoonery, nor assuming a tragic solemnity. 
The tone of the play changes gracefully and rapidly from one 
mood to another, from humorous pictures of shameless treachery 
and drunken indecency, to earnest appeals and poetical descrip- 
tions. Throughout the whole there runs a breezy air of country 
life, and a suggestion of an idyllic existence passed in seclusion 
amid the flocks and herds, in a land of shady thickets, cool 
streams, and grassy slopes. The play has no exact parallel 
in modern literature. The combination of lively and serious 
incident recalls, it is true, the mixed character of the Elizabethan 
drama; and the vein of idyllic fancy has much in common with 
the pastoral plays of the Italians, and the romantic comedies 
of Shakespeare. But the extravagant licence of the satyrs is 
a unique {and peculiar feature which differentiates the Cyclops 
from all other existing dramas, and places it in a class by itself 
as a solitary relic of remote antiquity. 


§ 10. Reputation in Ancient Times. 


We have seen that the popularity enjoyed by Euripides during 
the greater part of his own lifetime was of a chequered character, 
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and that, though idolised by the younger generation, he was 
disliked and distrusted by many of the older Athenians’, But 
before the close of the fifth century his fame had come to be 
firmly established, not only in Athens, but throughout the whole 
of Greece. The veneration which he now began to inspire is 
proved by a remarkable anecdote in Plutarch, who tells us that 
many Athenians, after the final battles in Sicily, while wandering 
in flight over the island, procured food and drink from the 
common people by singing lyrics of Euripides; and that many 
others, who had been captured and sold as slaves, obtained 
their liberty by teaching their masters portions of Euripides 
with which they were previously unacquainted *, 

In the fourth century he soon became the most popular of 
the tragic poets. His plays were demanded with increasing 
frequency by theatrical audiences’, and his enormous influence 
over the national mind is proved by the evidence of poets, 
orators, and philosophers. Plato and Aristotle quote him more 
repeatedly than any other tragic writer; and Plato, ironically 
referring to the supposed wisdom of tragedy, admits that the 
reputation of Euripides is pre-eminent*, Orators, such as 
Aeschines and Lycurgus, extol his sagacity and his patriotism °*. 
The comic poets, unlike their brethren of the fifth century, were 
so fervent in their admiration, that Philemon declared that if he 
had been sure of the existence of a future state, he would have 
hung himself in order to see Euripides". No poet was more 
continuously in men’s mouths, Alexander the Great habitually 
quoted maxims from his plays, and in the banquet which 
preceded his death recited from memory a whole scene out of 
the Andromeda’. The prevailing enthusiasm was satirised by 
Axionicus, in a comedy called the Lover of Euripides, in which 
people were represented as suffering from the disease to such 


See pp. 122, 220, 220. 4 Plat. Rep. 568 A. 

Plut. Nicias, c. 29. 5 Aesch. Timarch. § 153. Lycurg. 
8 See Corp. Ins, Att. 2. 973, which Leocr. § 100, 

shows that the old tragedies produced 6 Vita Eur. p. 7 Dindf. 

at the City Dionysia in three successive 7 Plut. Alexander, c¢. 53. Athen. 
years (341-339 B.C.) were all by Euri- pp. §37. 
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an alarming extent, that they regarded all poetry except that of 
Euripides as mere foolishness}. 

But the admiration of critical readers was less unqualified, 
Aristotle, in the Poetics, while admitting that he was the ‘most 
tragic’ of the poets’, and while commending the skilful intricacy 
of some of his plots*, finds much that deserves censure in his 
general management of a play. Idealism, in the opinion of 
Aristotle, was an essential attribute of tragedy; hence the 
realistic colouring of Euripides, and his faithful reproduction of 
the vices of mankind, meets with strong disapprobation*, The 
irrelevancy of some of the later choruses is also justly regarded 
as a mark of deterioration °; and the occasional use of the ‘deus 
ex machina,’ not for its legitimate purpose of conveying necessary | 
information to the audience, but as an easy solution of the plot, 
is likewise condemned °, 

During the succeeding centuries the grammarians and pro- 
fessional critics, such as Aristophanes and Didymus, seem to 
have followed on the whole the traditions of Aristotle. In the 
course of various criticisms, which are to be found in the argu- 
ments and annotations attached to the plays, they censure 
Euripides for the realism and inconsistency of his characters, 
the irrelevancy of his choruses, and the occasional vulgarity 
and redundancy of his dialogue’, But in spite of these objec- 
tions the popular enthusiasm for his poetry tended rather to 
increase than to diminish thoughout the remaining period 
of Greek history. The frequency with which he was read 
and quoted may be inferred from the number of the existing 

1 Athen. p. 175. 4 Tbid. ce. 15 and 25, where Menelaus 

2 In Poet. c. 4 he remarks that itis in the Orestes is twice cited as an 
a mistake to.censure Euripides because example of a character unnecessarily 
many of his tragedies end unhappily. vile. Cp. c 15, where Iphigeneia in 


Such plays, if successful, are the ‘most the Iph, Aul. is described as inconsistent, 
tragic’ of all, wat 6 Eipimiins, ei xat and Melanippe in the Melanippe Sophe 
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8 The Cresphontes and the Iphigeneia 6 Jbid. c. 15. 
in Tauris are specially praised for their 7 Vita Eur. p. 10, Argum, Orest., 


skilful structure, ibid. cc. 14, 16, 17- In Androm., Med. Schol. Androm, 379. 
c. 25, however, the episodic introduction Schol. Aristoph. Acharn, 443. 
of Aegeus in the Medea is censured, 
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fragments, which far exceed those of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
The continued popularity of his dramas upon the stage is attested 
by numerous references, even in writers of a late epoch'. Actors 
of pantomime took their subjects from his tragedies*; vase- 
painters, when depicting theatrical scenes, preferred his plays 
to those of: any other tragic writer®; and schoolmasters, in 
arranging the course of studies for their pupils, selected him as 
the representative of tragic poetry’. The enthusiasm which 
he inspired continued to supply subjects of satire to the New 
Comedy®*. It was also frequently ridiculed, at a later epoch, 
by Lucian, who makes the gods themselves discourse together 
in verses of Euripides, and who cites, as a further example of 
the universal fashion, a surprising story about the inhabitants of 
Abdera. These people, he tells us, during a certain hot summer, 
were so deeply affected by a performance of the Andromeda, 
that they caught a sort of tragic fever, which began with bleeding 
and perspiration, but was succeeded in about a week’s time by 
an incontrollable impulse to recite. The consequence was that 
they went about the streets, day and night, repeating passages 
of Euripides, and especially the love passages, until at length 
they were cured by the return of the cold weather’. 

The diversity of opinion between the critics and the general 
public concerning the merits of Euripides is clearly indicated 
in one of the orations of Dion Chrysostomus, in which, after 
recommending his dramas to the student of rhetoric, he begs 
the ‘more cultivated readers’ not to assume that he prefers 
him to the older tragic poets. He adds that the ‘softness and 
persuasiveness of Euripides fail perhaps to attain the full dignity 


1 Plut. de Esu Carn. c. 5, de Sera 
Num. Vind.c. 11. Philostrat. vit. Apoll. 
5.7) 7.3; Imag.2.23. Dion Chrysost. 
Or. 10. Lucian, de Salt. 27, Som- 
nium 25, Necyom. 16. Athen. p. 343. 
Polyaenus I. proem. § 12. Dion Cass. 
63. 9, 22. Maximus Tyrius 7, p. 126. 
Synesius de Provid. p. 106 A. 


godien in griechischen Vasengemalden, 
Leipzig, 1886. 

* According to Dionysius Thrax 
(quoted in Sextus Empiricus, Math. 1. 
58), the poets interpreted by the ypap- 
paricot (schoolmasters) were Homer, 
Hesiod, Pindar, Euripides, and Me- 
nander. 


2 Corp. Ins. Lat. 5. 2. 5889, where 
the Ion and Troades are mentioned as 
subjects of pantomime. 

8 Vogel, Scenen Euripideischer Tra- 


5 Thus Philippides wrote a @iAevpi- 
midns (Meineke, vol. 4, p. 473). 

® Lucian, Iuppiter Tragoedus, 1; 
Historia Quomodo Conscribenda, 1. 
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and sublimity of tragedy,’ but that the rhetorical eloquence and 
sententious wisdom of his plays are exceedingly useful to the 
man who is preparing for public life’. These two qualities 
were no doubt to a large extent the cause of the wide-spread 
popularity of Euripides in later times. But after all the real 
secret of his power was his sympathy with human nature. It 
was the passion and tenderness of his dramas, and not the 
rhetoric and the philosophy, which caused Crantor, the Platonist, 
to rank him along with Homer as the greatest of all poets, and 
which filled Chrysippus with such admiration for his Medea, that 
he quoted nearly the whole of it in the course of his works’. 

No poet ever exercised a more powerful influence over sub- 
sequent literature. Even during his lifetime he was imitated by 
a numerous band of youthful writers*. After his death the tragic 
authors of the fourth century adopted his dramatic methods, and 
endeavoured to copy the simplicity of his style‘. The later 
comedy also used him as amodel. Menander, whose fragments 
are full of reminiscences of his poetry, repeatedly admitted his 
obligations*®; and Eubulus and Diphilus appear to have been no 
less enthusiastic in their admiration’. Among the Romans the 
earliest attempts at tragedy were based mainly on Euripides‘, 
while epic and elegiac poets, such as Virgil, Ovid, and Lucretius, 
drew much of their inspiration from the same source. The 
man who could produce such lasting effects, and could retain 
his hold upon the mind of antiquity for nearly a thousand years, 
must have possessed gifts of extraordinary greatness ; and the 
modern scholars who style him a ‘second-rate poet’ might have 
felt that the mere fact of his unceasing popularity was enough 


to throw suspicion on their criticisms. 


1 Dion Chrysost. Or. 18. Cp. Quint. 6 Diphilus called him 6 KaTaxpvaos 

Inst. Or. Io. 1. 68. Evpintbns (Athen. p. 422); and Eubulus 
2 Diog. Laert. 4. 26, 7. 180. frequently copied his verses (e. g. Athen. 
* Aristoph. Ran. 99. pp. 63, 108, 569). 


4 See p. 257. 7 Anon. de tragoedia (in Rhein. 

5 Quint. Inst. Or. 10. 1. 69. For Museum, 28. p. 419), ‘ tragoedias autem 
instances see Meineke, Com. Graec. Ennius fere omnes ex Graecis transtulit, 
Frag. 4. p. 705. plurimas ex Euripideis.’ 


CHAPTER +v. 


FORM AND CHARACTER OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 


§ 1. General Characteristics. 


Wirn the rise of Attic tragedy the poetry of the Greeks may 
be said to have reached its culminating point, and to have com- 
pleted the natural process of its evolution. Before this period 
the two great branches of poetical composition which had mainly 
absorbed the energies of Greece had been the epic and the 
lyric; but of these the former had now well-nigh run its course, 
while the latter was already beginning to exhibit the symptoms 
of decline. A more advanced civilisation demanded a novel 
form of utterance. It was at this epoch that tragedy came into 
existence, and by borrowing from each of the older species 
many of their most striking qualities, produced out of the com- 
bination of these diverse elements a new and complex creation 
which satisfied the varied requirements of the age. From the 
epic it derived its legendary subjects, and its graceful and 
majestic picture of the heroic world. From lyric poetry it 
inherited a wealth of metrical forms, and a splendour of diction, 
which were capable of reflecting every shade of feeling and 
passion. But in spite of this indebtedness to what had. gone 
before it, the tragedy of the Greeks was far from being a mere 
coalescence of existing types. The materials borrowed from the 
ancient poetry, in passing through the process of fusion and 
reconstruction, were transformed in character, and assumed 
a more brilliant and impressive shape. The serene and leisurely 
narrative of the epic was intensified into an action, rapid and 
concise, and transacted before the very eyes of the audience. 
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The narrow and personal interests of the old lyric poetry were, 
exchanged for meditations of deeper moment, concerning the 
great principles and eternal problems of the universe. The 
result was a species of art which far surpassed all previous 
productions in vividness of effect, and in profound earnestness 
of moral feeling. 

This latter characteristic—this ethical elevation of tone and 
purpose—is perhaps the most salient feature in the ancient 
drama, and it is one which was fostered by the circumstances 
of the time. We have seen that when tragedy first rose into 
prominence, the old traditional acquiescence in established 
beliefs had been succeeded, among the higher classes, by 
a spirit of restless inquiry, and by ardent aspirations after a new 
and more enlightened creed. But as philosophy had not as yet 
begun to assert her claims, or to exercise her attractions, the 
deeper feelings and speculations of the period found their, 
natural outlet in the tragic drama. Hence the tone of this | 
drama is essentially meditative and religious. Whatever the | 
subjects or the issues of which it treats, a vein of profound and 
earnest thoughtfulness runs through every part of the composi- 
tion. Beneath all the movement and turmoil of the action there 
is present continually the same pervading sense of the dark 
mystery of existence, and the same wistful craving for knowledge | 
concerning the ways of providence and the destiny of mankind. 
But this reflective and philosophic spirit, though diffused over 
every scene, is in no way inconsistent with the poetic vitality 
of the drama. It never leads to dry disquisitions, or to cold and 
formal dogmatism. The utterances of the old tragic poets on 
the subject of fate, and necessity, and divine justice, are like 
the visions of the inspired prophet rather than the teachings 
of the systematic thinker ; and the mysterious solemnity of tone 
which they impart to the productions of Attic tragedy heightens, 
instead of weakening, the dramatic effect. The modern theatre 
has seldom risen to the same level of impressiveness. The 
religious dramas of Calderon, with all their devotional en- 
thusiasm, are far inferior in depth and meaning; while in plays 
like Goethe’s Faust the progress of the action is paralysed by 
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excess of thought and reflexion. Indeed, it is only in the 
| greatest tragedies of Shakespeare, such as Hamlet and Macbeth, 

that we meet with anything like an equal combination of dramatic 

power and profound moral significance. 

The ethical grandeur of the antique tragedy is accompanied, 
‘on the aesthetic side, by a graceful harmony of form and struc- 
ture which has never been surpassed. Beauty, no less than 
truth and impressiveness, was the constant aim of the ancient 
tragic writers ; and the influence of this artistic feeling is to be 
seen in every part of their work—in the choice of subjects, as 
well as in the mode of treatment. The object of the whole 
design is to raise the representation out of the ‘common level 
into a region of ideal splendour. The plots are all taken from 
‘those sacred legends which long tradition had invested with 
/a romantic charm. The characters are princely heroes, sur- 
passing in strength and vigour the race of mortal men. The 

\ speeches are composed in noble and poetic language, and in 
verse of sonorous and measured cadence. The scene is laid 


in the open daylight, before some stately palace or temple of the. 


gods, The manner, too, in which the events were exhibited on 
the stage—the dignified bearing of the actors, their graceful 
movements, gorgeous dresses, and masks stamped with strong 
heroic features—affords an additional proof of the lofty and 
exalted idealism of the entire performance, 

», Another distinctive quality of Greek tragedy, and one which 
is seldom absent from any product of Attic genius, is the 
simplicity and lucid clearness of the general conception, 
Everything which might tend to confuse the mind, or to divert 
it from the main object of interest, is carefully excluded. The 
action is brief and straightforward, and concentrated generally 
on a single point. The characters are few in number, none 
being introduced beyond those who are essential to the working 
of the plot, and only three being allowed to appear on the stage 
at the same time’. In fact, there is nothing which shows more 


1 Eyen those three were seldom al- engaged in speech, the third stood 
lowed to conyerse together promiscu- by im silence. See the Attic Theatre, 
ously. Asa rule, while two of them _ p. 202, 2 
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clearly the diversity between ancient and modern taste than 
a comparison between this severe and lucid form of drama, and 
_the plays of the romantic type, with their crowds of unimportant 
characters, their promiscuous conversations, and the bustling 
animation of their scenes. Yet any approach to bareness and 
poverty of effect was prevented, in the Attic theatre, by the 
presence of the chorus in the orchestra. The chorus, by their 
varied movements and evolutions in the foreground of the 
scene, afforded the same relief to the mind, and the same 
pleasure to the eye, as that which is derived from the 
picturesque groupings of the modern stage. At the same time, 
being separated from the actors, and standing on a lower level, 
they ran no risk of intruding unduly on the scene of action, or 
of distracting the attention of the audience from the figures of 
the leading characters. 

The artistic taste and discrimination of the Greeks is further 
exemplified in their treatment of those deeds of physical horror 
and atrocity which form the catastrophe of most tragedies. 
Such deeds may either be exhibited before the eyes of the 
spectators, or enacted behind the scenes, and revealed sub- 
sequently by narrative. In their practice as regards this 
particular question the Greeks seem to have hit the happy 
mean between two possible extremes, avoiding with equal care 
the faults of indiscriminate realism and excessive delicacy. 
They show none of that sensitive aversion to the display of 
bodily suffering which is characteristic of the French classical 
school. Spectacles of a painful, and even of a ghastly nature, 
are by no means infrequent in their dramas. Oedipus with his 
blood-stained eye-balls, Agave carrying the head of her slaugh- 
tered son, the tortures endured by Philoctetes, and the dying 
agonies of Hercules and Hippolytus, are sufficient evidence to 
the contrary'. But scenes of active violence and brutal outrage, 
such as the Elizabethan dramatists delighted to exhibit, are 
rarely admitted, and +n the whole of the extant Greek tragedies 
there are only two examples of a sudden death upon the 

1 Soph, Oed. Tyr. 1327, Phil. 730-755, Trach. 783 foll., Eur. Bacch. 1278-1285, 
Hipp. 1348 foll. 
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stage’. In all other cases horrors of this kind are accom- 
plished out of sight. Yet even then, when the act has once 
been perpetrated, the results are often displayed on the eccy- 
clema in the form of an imposing tableau. 

This exclusion of bodily violence from the classical stage has 
been variously accounted for, some writers ascribing it to 
necessity, and supposing that the dress of the Athenian actors 
was too heavy and cumbersome to admit of the visible represen- 
tation of such scenes. But the unwieldiness of the old tragic 
costume appears to have been much exaggerated by modern 
critics. The actors, as we may gather from the existing plays, 
could run across the stage, kneel in supplication, and even fling 
themselves upon the ground’; and there was nothing in their 
dress to prevent them from engaging in a conflict, or committing 
Nor is the reason to be found in the fear that such 
episodes, when imitated in the theatre, might seem absurd and 
The Greek 
poets, like all dramatists of an early epoch, were not much 
influenced by these considerations ; and many of their devices, 
such as the ‘deus ex machina,’ and the eccyclema, were of a kind 
which might easily be turned into ridicule, as is shown by the 
parodies of Aristophanes. ‘The real reason was that refinement 
of sentiment, which regarded the actual commission of such 
atrocities as a sight too terrible for the feelings of the audience. 
The Greeks, it is true, could tolerate the appearance of the blinded 
Oedipus, when the deed had once been accomplished ; but if they 


a murder. 


incredible, and excite laughter rather than terror ’®. 


1 That of Ajax in Soph. Aj. 865, 
and of Evadne in Eur. Suppl. 1070. 


funeral pyre), Nauck, Trag. Graec. 
Frag. p. 228 (whence it appears that in 


2 Instances of actors hurrying across 
the stage are to be found in Soph. El. 
871, Antic, YOO") Bur.) Hel yaaa. 
Examples of kneeling are very frequent, 
e.g. Eur, Androm. 529, 717, 892, Orest. 
382, Hec. 339, 752, El. 221. Some- 
times the actors fall flat upon the ground, 
as in Soph. Phil. 819; Eur. Troad. 462, 
1305, Heracleid.75. Cp.also Soph, Aj. 
865 (where Ajax falls upon his sword), 
Eur. Suppl. 1070 (where Evadne hurls 
herself down from the tower on to the 


the Plyntriae of Sophocles Nausicaa was 
represented as playing at ball). 

* Such appears to have been Horace’s 
view. Cp. Ars Poet. 182-188 ‘non 
tamen intus | digna geri promes in 


.scenam, multaque tolles | ex oculis quae 


mox narret facundia praesens. | Ne 
pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, | 
aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius 
Atreus, | aut in avem Procne vertatur, 
Cadmus in anguem. | Quodcumque 
ostendis mihi sic incredulus odi.’ 
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had seen him actually plunging the brooch-pin into his eyes, the 
spectacle would have excited, not pity, but physical repulsion. 
The decorous reserve maintained by the Greeks in regard to 
the concrete representation of the painful and the horrible is 
in strict accordance with the general tenor of their drama, in 
which spectacular effect, though regarded as a valuable adjunct, 
was never allowed to acquire undue prominence. The object 
of the early poets was to arrest the attention of the audience by 
the spiritual, rather than by the physical aspect of the legend 
represented ; and their tragedies were composed throughout in 
consonance with this feeling. The story was unfolded, not so 
much by visible deeds and outward shows, as by the speeches 
and conversations of the different characters. The debates and 
discussions which preceded and determined the course of 
events were regarded as of more importance and interest than 
the realistic exhibition of the events themselves. Hence in the 
texture of the ancient tragedy speech predominates over action. 
The dialogue, with its long harangues and formal disputations, 
resembles, in structural character, the dialogues of Corneille 
rather than those of Shakespeare. Still, in spite of the preva- 
lence of mere debate and declamation, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that, in actual performance, the ancient tragedy was in 
any danger of suffering from that frigid uniformity and lack of 
colour which are the bane of the modern classical dramas. 
Monotony of impression, on the Greek stage, was effectually 
prevented by infinite variety and flexibility in the means and 
methods of representation. The tragedy of the Greeks was 
like a finely-strung instrument, responding with sensitive 
delicacy to every wave of feeling. The even flow of the 
dialogue was relieved and diversified by the constant inter- 
position of lyrical passages and choral odes. The successive 
fluctuations in the tone of the drama were accompanied by 
subtle and expressive changes in the metrical form, of which 
the significance was enhanced by the accurate intonation of the 
The mode of enunciation was continually 
ong, or falling back again into ordinary 
d. The progress of the action 


ancient actors. 
rising into chant and s 
speech, as the situation require 
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was interpreted and emphasised by the gestures, movements, 
and sympathetic utterances of the chorus. The result was 
a harmonious fusion of the various arts of poetry, music, and 
dancing, to which there is no parallel in modern theatres. 
The opera, with its exaltation of the sensuous over the spiritual, 
and its subordination of the poetry to the music,‘is of little use 
as an object of comparison. Nor can it be expected that 
modern reproductions of Greek plays should give an adequate 
conception of the beauty of the original. The delicate dis- 
tinctions of metre, the varied modulation of the music, and, 
above all, the vivid suggestiveness of the choral dances, can 
only be represented, on the modern stage, in’a rude and 
unsatisfactory manner. 

Such then were the general characteristics of Greek tragedy. 
It assumed, as was natural, a somewhat different aspect in the 
hands of the three great poets. In Aeschylus the grandeur 
and religious depth of the conception were more conspicuous 
than the perfection of the artistic form. In Euripides the moral 
impressiveness and ideal beauty of the older drama began to 
give place to a more secular tone, and a more realistic manner 
of treatment. ‘The plots, also, became more complex, and the 
music, as in modern opera, began to encroach upon the sense 
and the poetry. It was only in Sophocles that the various 
elements of classical tragedy—religious inspiration, simplicity 
of structure, and ideal beauty in form and subject—were blended 
together into creations of consummate grace and harmony. 
Hence Sophocles, though excelled in some respects by both 
Aeschylus and Euripides, has justly been regarded as the 
typical representative of Greek tragedy in its highest perfection. 


§ 2. The Subjects. 


The rule which restricted Greek tragedy to mythological 
subjects was seldom disregarded at any period of its history, 
and during the whole of the fifth century only four exceptions 
are recorded’. The continued observance of the old limitation 


* Viz. the @oiroca and MidAqrov the Mépoa of Aeschylus, and the “Av@us 
Adwors of Phrynichus (see p. 43,note 5), of Agathon (see p. 410), 
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appears to have been due, partly to religious conservatism, 
partly to the idealising instincts of the Greeks. But it is 
interesting to notice that Aristotle, in approving the choice of 
legendary themes, defends them, not on the ground of their 
beauty and impressiveness, but of their credibility. He con- 
siders that the strange incidents of tragedy, if invented by the 
poets, would have appeared impossible; but as they formed 
part of the traditional history of ancient times, they were 
accepted by the audience without demur’. His remarks on 
this subject are a striking testimony to the hold which the 
legends still retained over the minds of the common people. 
Owing to this restriction to a single round of fables, it was 
inevitable that there should be constant repetitions, and that 
the same stories should be dramatised over and over again 
by successive poets’*. 
however, usually regarded as a plagiarism; if the incidents 
were treated with a certain degree of freshness, the tragedy, 
though dealing with the old materials, passed muster as 
new and original work*. Many examples have already been 


Such coincidence in subject was not, 


given, in the notices of the extant dramas, of this ingenious 
reconstruction of existing plots‘; but we may cite a further 
instance from the three plays which deal with the return of 


cat, Edpevides and ’Opéorns, ‘Hparhet- 
Sar, Kpjooa, Sicvpos, “Lyimvan. (4) 
By Sophocles and Euripides— Aiyeds, 
"Arégavdpos, Avdpopaxn, "AAKuEwr, 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. g émt 5€ rHs Tpayy- 
dias Tov yevopévar dvopaTav avTéxovTal, 
aitvoy 8 re moavév éor7t 70 Suvardv, TA 
piv oo ph yevdpeva odmw morevopev 


civar Buvatd, Ta SE yevdpeva pavepov 
bre Suvara’ ov yap av éeyévero ei Hv 
advvara, 

2 The following is a list of the plots 
which were handled by more than one 
of the three great dramatists. (1) Sub- 
jects treated by Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides —HAé«7pa and Xondpor, 
Iiav, “Ipryeveta, Oidimovs, Tadapndns, 
THAepos, BAoKTHTHS. (2) By Aeschylus 
and Sophocles —’A@dapas, ’Eniyovo., 
Oppooa and Alas, Mépvav, Mvooé, Nid87, 
biweis, Bpdyes. (3) By Aeschylus and 
Euripides—’AAKp}v7, Bax xai,’EAevoinios 
and ‘Inérides, Enra én OnBas and Goina- 


’AvDdpopéda, “Avtiysvn, Aavan, Oncevs, 
Oviarns, “Ivh, “Iav, Medéaypos, Oiveds, 
Oivdpaos, TIndeds, Tloddudos, ‘PeCordpor 
and THeArddes, Sxvpior, Baidpa and ‘Imnd- 
AuTos, Bpigos, Poive€. 

8 Aristot. Poet. c. 18 dimaoy 5é Kal 
Tpaywoiay GAAny Kal Tiy avTiy eye 
oddiv tows TH piOw. TovTo 5é, dv 7 
abrhy trAOKH Kal AVats. 

4 See the remarks on Sophocles’ 
Electra (p. 146), and Philoctetes (p. 196); 
and on Euripides’ Oedipus (p. 194); Anti- 
gone (p. 183), Electra (p. 301), Alcestis 
(p. 288), and Phoenissae (p. 255). 
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Orestes. In these plays one of the most interesting episodes 
is the recognition scene between Orestes and Electra; and it is 
instructive to observe the different colouring which is given to 
the situation by each of the three poets. In Aeschylus the 
proceedings are simple and straightforward. Orestes, on 
reaching Argos, and finding his sister alone with her maidens 
before the palace gates, comes forward at once, and makes 
himself known without hesitation. In Sophocles the same 
episode is developed to much greater length, and converted 
into a moving picture of tenderness and passion. The servant 
of Orestes first appears, disguised as a stranger, and bringing 
a fictitious report of his master’s death, which he proceeds to 
describe in a long and thrilling narrative. Then, after an 
intermediate scene, Orestes himself arrives, also in disguise, 
and carrying the urn which is supposed to contain his own 
ashes. Electra, taking the urn in her hands, gives utterance 
to the agony of her feelings in a speech of such passionate 
intensity, that her brother can no longer endure the sight of 
her sufferings, and, after a brief struggle for self-mastery, is 
compelled to reveal his identity before he had intended. In 
Euripides a further variety is introduced. Orestes again 
approaches Electra in the guise of a stranger, but this time 
with the report that her brother is still alive. He then retires 
into the cottage; and during his temporary absence an old 
retainer of the family arrives, by whom, when he comes forth 
again, he is at once recognised. 

By skilful variations of this kind the Attic poets succeeded 
for a long time in disguising the monotony of their subjects ; 
and to a critical spectator it must have been an extra source of 
pleasure, when an old legend was reproduced, to trace the 
different deviations from tradition. It was impossible, however, 
that the process should be prolonged indefinitely; and we 
shall see later on that this unceasing iteration of the old themes 
was one of the main causes of the decline of the tragic drama. 
But in the age of the great dramatists the evil effects of the 
restriction were not as a rule very noticeable. The fertility of 
the legends was still far from being exhausted. Occasionally, 
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perhaps, the necessities of the case might lead to capricious 
innovations, as in some of the later plays of Euripides 1, But in 
many instances the poet who wrote last was assisted, rather 
than impeded, by the example of his predecessors. Such was 
the case, as we have seen, with the fable about Philoctetes, 
which both Aeschylus and Euripides handled with considerable 
success, but of which the full capacities were not revealed, 
until it was finally reconstructed by Sophocles’. 

The licence permitted to the tragic poets in adapting and 
remodelling the sacred legends may seem remarkable in 
modern times. But the mythology of the Greeks stood on 
a peculiar footing. Though it formed the basis of the national 
belief, it had never been formulated by sacerdotal influence 
into a settled creed. It was a free and luxuriant popular 
growth, infinitely complex in its ramifications, and often 
varying widely in different districts. From the earliest times 
it had been transformed and modified by successive generations 
of poets, to whom, in the absence of any professional teachers 
of religion, the task of expounding the old fables had naturally 
fallen. The freedom which they had exercised for many 
centuries was now extended to the writers of tragedy, who 
were allowed to handle these sacred subjects in a manner 
which no modern poet could imitate, if dealing with the events 
of Bible history. As long as the main outlines of the story 
were preserved, everything else might be altered at will. It 
was necessary, for example, that Clytaemnestra should be 
slain by Orestes, and Eriphyle by Alemaeon ; but the question 
of time, place, and motive was left to the discretion of the 
poet*®. Even these slight limitations were not always observed, 
and more radical innovations were sometimes introduced, as in 
the case of the slaughter of Medea’s children—a crime which 
Euripides transferred to Medea herself, though tradition had 
previously assigned it to other persons *. 


1 E.g. in the Electra, Oedipus, and 4 See p. 289. Cp. also the free 
Antigone. See pp. 183, 194, 301. treatment by Euripides of the legends 
2 See p. 196. . about Helen and Iphigeneia (pp. 303, 


3 Aristot. Poet. cc. 14 and 17. 305). 
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The insight with which the Attic poets used their liberty, so 
as to spiritualise the old legends, and convert childish fey 
tales into imposing tragic spectacles, has been exemplified in 
numerous instances which it is unnecessary to repeats. The 
variety of dramatic motive which they were able to extract from 
their limited materials is a wonderful proof of their genius. 
Few of the deeper problems of existence are left untouched 
in their tragedies, which may be described with justice as 
a ‘criticism of life. The modern drama, in spite of its rich 
luxuriance of subject, is not really so comprehensive in its 
moral range, its area being restricted by the predominance 
which it assigns to a single passion—the passion of love. 
This fact has often been lamented by some of the greatest 
of modern dramatists. Voltaire complains that he was un- 
able to get his CEdipe exhibited upon the stage until he had 
spoiled it by the introduction of an amorous episode; and 
Corneille, though sighing for ‘more noble and masculine 
passions,’ was compelled to submit to the universal tendency, 
and to convert his Caesar into a lover, and make him languish 
at the feet of Cleopatra’. The Greek drama may sometimes 
appear to have erred on the opposite side, and to be deficient 
in the more sentimental feelings and emotions; but by 
neglecting the sexual passion it has at any rate been saved 
from that general effeminacy of motive which Voltaire affirms, 
not without some show of truth, to be the most fatal defect of 
modern tragedy *. 

Besides being taken from legendary sources the action of 
Greek tragedy is also confined to regal and princely families ; 
and Aristotle lays it down as an axiom that the chief characters 


should be persons of exalted station‘, The question has often 


1 See especially the observations on 
the Prometheus, Agamemnon, and 
Eumenides of Aeschylus (pp. 67, 116, 
120); the Philoctetes of Sophocles (p. 
196); and the Medea and Hercules 
Furens of Euripides (pp. 290, 299). 

* Voltaire’s GEdipe, Préface de l’édi- 


tion de 1729. Corneille; Premiers 


Discours, p. 322 (Charpentier et Ci®, 
1886). 

3 See his Discours sur la Trayédie, 
and his Lettre 4 M. Maffei (prefixed to 
the Mérope). 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 13 (speaking of the 
most suitable character for tragedy) 
€are 5& ToLodTos 6 pare apetH Siapepwy 
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been discussed, whether this pomp of outward circumstance is 
really essential even to the deepest form of tragedy, and whether 
there is any intrinsic connexion between external dignity and 

_ dramatic effectiveness. Voltaire, as is well known, defended 
the practice on the ground that the fate of kings and princes, 
since it involves whole nations in a like catastrophe, is more 
impressive than that of ordinary people. This theory, however, 
as Schlegel pointed out, even if justified by occasional examples 
from the modern stage, is certainly not applicable to the tragedy 
of the Greeks, in which little emphasis is laid on the regal 
station of the characters. They are painted as men, rather 
than as kings; it is as men that they excite our sympathy; and 
the effect of their sufferings on the nation at large is seldom 
brought into prominence. Nor is there much truth in another 
suggestion, that as action is the essence of the drama, great 
leaders of men, whose lives are passed in public activity, supply] 
the most suitable subjects. Even ordinary life can provide \ 
actions, if not of great political import, yet of the deepest moral | 
significance ; and in many of the Greek tragedies, though the 
outward setting is grand and majestic, the plot is essentially one ; 
of domestic life, and might have been taken from any class of | 
people, Nevertheless, the fact remains that most of the great 
poetical tragedies of the world, in modern as well as ancient 
times, are concerned with the fortunes of the great and the 
exalted. This result, however, appears to have been due, not 
so much to any inherent insufficiency in plots of humble crigin, 
as to the fear lest the profound and solemn tone of the highest 
tragedy might seem incongruous and out of place in the midst 
of ordinary and familiar surroundings, 


§ 3. The Characters. 


In all dramas of the dignified and classical species there is 
a general similarity in the mode of representing character. The 
heroes and heroines are drawn in broad and general outline, and 
not in minute detail; they resemble types of humanity, rather 
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than separate personalities. Nor is the reason difficult te per- 
ceive. The points which give distinctiveness and individuality 
to a portrait are, not so much the grand and impressive 
exhibitions of passion, as the various little personal touches, 
familiar utterances, and trifling but significant details. Traits 
of this kind seem to clothe the character in flesh ‘and blood, and 
make it stand before us in bodily reality. But in the grand 
style of composition these homely minutiae, being incompatible 
with the dignity of the general tone, can only be introduced in 
a sparing and intermittent fashion; and the result is a certain 
loss of vividness in the portraiture. If we compare the person- 
ages of the modern classical stage with those of the romantic 
dramatists, the contrast is obvious. Horace and Cinna, Phédre 
and Andromaque, seem like a different class of beings by the 
side of Hamlet, Othello, and Desdemona. 

Now the tragedy of the Greeks was essentially a drama of 
the grand and majestic type. The dignity of its tone, though 
varying in different poets, and though occasionally relaxed, was 
never allowed to lapse into familiarity. Even Euripides, who 
went the furthest in the direction of realistic plainness, only 
ventured to insert his touches of realism with caution and 
reserve, and was careful to veil them under a graceful covering 
of poetical diction. Hence the mode of portraiture adopted by 
(the Greek poets is of a corresponding kind. Their characters 
are typical figures, like those of the French stage; they have 
none of the strongly-marked personality of Shakespeare’s men 
and women. The qualities which they display are broad and 
elementary qualities, common to whole classes of mankind; the 
minuter traits which reveal the individual are mostly omitted. 

The danger of this exclusive and dignified mode of delineation 
is that it often results in vagueness and pomposity, and many of 
the modern imitators of antique tragedy have fallen victims to 
the tendency. But the Greeks are singularly free from any 
such defect, and it is one of their peculiar excellencies that they 
were able to successfully combine ideal grandeur with truth and 
simplicity. Their portraits of human beings, though painted 
only in outline, and with a few powerful touches, are always 
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lifelike and distinct. The heroes of the Greek stage never 


degenerate, like some of Alfieri’s characters, into mere personi- 
fications of vice and virtue; nor are their natural qualities 
obscured by excessive and artificial dignity, as in the French 
drama. Though resembling types of mankind in the simple and 
general nature of their attributes, yet they are genuine living 
creatures, with whose passions we can sympathise. Beings such 
as Deianeira and the aged Oedipus, even if they fall short of the 
vivid reality of a Lear and a Cordelia, nevertheless excite 
a feeling of personal attachment in the mind of the reader which 
no mere abstractions could produce. 

The broad and simple style of characterisation which we have 
been describing is strongly recommended by Aristotle, and 
forms the ground of his celebrated remark concerning the 
superiority of poetry over history. Poetry, he declares, is more 
scientific and universal; for while history merely records the 
actions of individuals, poetry exhibits, in typical. specimens, 
the qualities and attributes of whole classes of mankind’. Such 
is the theory expounded in the Poetics, and it is one which has 
naturally given rise to much hostile criticism. Nor can it be 
denied that, as far as the merits of the historian are concerned, 
the comparison instituted by Aristotle is partial and one-sided ; 
since it confines the attention to a single point, the delineation 
of character, and takes no account of those other functions of 
history—the tracing of general causes and general laws—in 
which its scientific value mainly consists. But if we except the 
undue depreciation of history, the remark on poetical charac- 
terisation contains an undeniable truth. The persons of a 
drama, as Aristotle observes, should undoubtedly be typical 
specimens of humanity, if their fortunes are to impress or 
instruct. The most perfect of all styles of character-drawing 
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is that which, while preserving the type, invests it with distine- 
tive personal features. Shakespeare’s characters possess this 
quality in the highest degree. They combine the most vivid 
individual reality with universal truth and applicability. If 
Hamlet is painted in such realistic colours, that he seems 
like a man whom we have known and met, he‘is none the less 
a true and faithful representative of a whole class of similar 
beings, in whom the critical and introspective spirit has been 
developed to excess. Greek tragedy hardly attains to this pitch 
of excellence; it emphasises the type at the expense of the 
individual. But for this very reason it is free from any trace of 
that graver fault—the fault of exaggerated individualisation—by 
which the characters are rendered so peculiar and eccentric, 
that they cease to represent any class or type of humanity. In 
the later epochs of literature it often happens that the desire 
for novelty of effect attracts men to this study of the strange, 
and diseased, and morbid; and many examples might be cited 
from the plays and novels of the present century. But charac- 
ters of this kind, being outside the lines of ordinary experience, 
attract far less sympathy, and are far less useful as examples, 
than those in which the broad traits of humanity are preserved. 
Another of Aristotle’s opinions on the same subject is hardly 
less famous. After discussing the characters in general, he 
proceeds to consider the necessary qualifications of the hero, 
or leading personage, in a tragedy; and comes to the conclusion 
that he should not be a man prominent for virtue or vice, but 
rather one of those mixed natures, partly good and partly bad, 
whose errors and frailties lead them into misfortune. This 
inference is based on his doctrine concerning the purpose of 
tragedy, which is to excite pity and fear, But pity is a feeling 
not devoid of selfishness, and is only aroused by cases which 
excite the fear of a like calamity for ourselves. Hence the 
fortunes of men of perfect goodness, or consummate villainy, 
cannot give rise to fear or pity, because the average spectator, 
being neither saint nor villain, has little reason to anticipate 
a similar fate. But when the hero is a man of mixed character, 
like the ordinary run of human beings, his sufferings come home 
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to the hearts of the audience, and inspire them with sympathetic 
terror}. : 

The restriction which Aristotle here proposes to place. on the 
choice of tragic themes has not as a rule been received with 
much approbation, even by critics who are accustomed in other 
matters to bow to his authority. To modern minds his reason- 
ing on the subject is apt to appear pedantic and far-fetched, and 
it seems open to dispute whether his definition of pity is really 
an exhaustive one. But whatever the scientific value of the 
definition, there is no doubt that the inference to which it leads 
is inconsistent with the frequent practice of the Greek theatre. 
Many of the finest Greek tragedies, such as the Antigone and 
Hercules Furens, derive their whole pathos from the unmerited 
sufferings of persons of extraordinary virtue and heroism ; 
while on the other hand in one of them—the Agamemnon— 
the leading personage is a murderess. Some also of the great 
tragedies of modern times, such as Polyeucte and Richard IT], 
would have to be condemned, if Aristotle’s doctrine was 
accepted. Corneille, in discussing this question, justly points 
out that admiration for the heroic endurance of undeserved 
misfortune is as fine a tragic motive as compassion for frailty 
resembling our own; and that even vicious characters, like his 
own Cléopatre, if their criminality is relieved by a certain 
grandeur of aim and purpose, may form impressive subjects 
for tragedy’. Although, therefore, these mixed characters are 
undoubtedly the most interesting from the psychological point 
of view, yet to confine the drama to such cases would be an 
unnecessary and unfortunate limitation. The only real test, in 
matters of this kind, is actual experience. 


§ 4. Unity of Structure. 


The principle which underlies the structure of the best Greek | 
tragedies is the desire for intensity rather than variety of 
impression. The gratification which may be caused by multi- 
plicity of scenes, and complexity of interests, is deliberately 

1 Poet. c. 13; Rhet. 2.8. 
2 Corneille, Second Discours, p. 347 foll. (Charpentier et Cil®, 1886), 
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sacrificed. The aim of the poet, in presenting a tragic story 
upon the stage, is to divest it of everything that is irrelevant 
and unnecessary, and to fix the mind of the audience upon 
a single all-absorbing issue. The influence of this constant 
striving after simplicity of effect has already been pointed out 
on many occasions in the notices of the individttal poets; but it 
may be convenient in the present place to consider the question 
from a more general point of view, and in special reference to 
what have been called the three unities of time, place, and 
action. First, then, as to unity of action. The observance of 
this rule, which is obviously by far the most important of the 
three, is carried on the Greek stage to the furthest possible 
limits. In all the more typical tragedies of the Greeks the 
tendency is to concentrate the attention, not only on one 
subject, but on a single portion of that subject. A large part 
of the story is taken for granted ; the preliminaries are briefly 
indicated by allusion or narrative; only the supreme crisis is 
selected for actual representation. The romantic drama adopts 
a more leisurely and picturesque manner of treatment. It 
prefers to begin at the commencement, to linger over the earlier 
incidents, and to work its way gradually towards the critical 
and decisive scenes. In Othello, for example, the first act is 
devoted to the history of the secret marriage at Venice. The 
next act takes us to Cyprus, and shows us the anxious expec- 
tancy of Desdemona, and her fervent greeting of Othello when 
he returns triumphant from his naval victory. Then at length 
begins the tragic crisis of the action. The jealous fury of 
Othello is seen gradually mounting from stage to stage, and 
increasing in intensity with each fresh suggestion of Iago, 
until at length it breaks forth in uncontrollable violence, and 
the catastrophe is reached. A Greek poet, in treating the same 
theme, would have begun the tragedy at the point when 
Othello’s frenzy was reaching its height, and would have 
exhibited merely the supreme moments of passion and their 
tragic consequences. 

This concentration upon the one decisive period of the 
story, though alien to the spirit of romantic poetry, has been 
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imitated successfully by the classical section of modern 
dramatists. But the Greeks go still further. They confine the! 
attention for the most part to one central personage, and to one 
set of incidents. Here even the modern imitator has been 
unable to follow their example, being prevented from doing so 
by the simple fact that a modern tragedy is about twice the 
length of an ancient one. In order therefore to expand 
the play to the requisite size, it is necessary to abandon the 
extreme simplicity of the antique method, and to diversify 
the plot with a richer variety of interests. Any modern 
copy of an old tragedy will illustrate this tendency. Compare 
Voltaire’s CEdipe with the Greek original. In the play of 
Sophocles the spectator can think of only one topic—the 
approaching fate of Oedipus; all the other characters are of 
secondary importance, except in so far as they retard or 
accelerate the doom of the chief personage. But in Voltaire 
two additional threads of interest have been woven into the 
plot—the loves of Philoctéte and Jocaste, and the false accusa- 
tion of Philoctéte as the murderer of Laius. As a result the 
play gains in variety, while it loses in intensity. The struggle 
in the breast of Jocaste between her passion for Philoctete and 
her duty to her husband, the peril of Philoctéte, and the anxiety 
of Jocaste for her lover’s safety, give rise to a number of 
animated scenes, independent of the main course of the action, 
and make these characters hardly less prominent and interesting 
than Cdipe himself. 

The second of the three unities, that of time, was not originally 
a law of Greek tragedy, the plots of the early dramas, as we are 
told by Aristotle, being unfettered by chronological limitations. 
In these lyrical performances, interspersed with monologue, 
there was little genuine representation of an action; and we 
may easily believe that the idea of making the imitation more 
exact by an approximation between the duration of the play, 
and the supposed duration of the story, had not as yet suggested 
stself, But as time went on, and tragedy became more dramatic, 
and more like a series of real events transacted before the eyes, 
the custom arose of limiting the incidents to the period of 
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a single day, in order to increase the illusion’. But even in 
Aeschylus the conception is far from being fully developed, and 
three of his tragedies—the Persae, the Agamemnon, and the 
Eumenides—would require a much longer space of time. After 
Aeschylus, however, the rule is almost invariably observed, and 
there are only two exceptions in the extant dramas”. These 
exceptions are themselves very trifling in character, a journey 
or expedition, which would naturally take two or three days, 
being compressed within the limits of a few hours. 

The law concerning unity of place is enforced with equal 
strictness, and the only known instances of its violation are that 
‘in the Eumenides, where the scene changes from Delphi to 
Athens, and that in the Ajax, where it is transferred from the 
camp to the sea-shore*®. The eccyclema, which revealed in 
a plastic group the events transacted within the palace, can 
hardly be regarded as a change of scene, since the actors who 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 5 é7e 68 TO pyre H 
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2 Viz.in the Trachiniae of Sophocles 
and the Supplices of Euripides. See 
pp. 189, 244. 

3 The views of Aristotle on the ques- 
tion of the three unities are as follows. 
The rule concerning unity of action is 
discussed at considerable length, and 
enforced in the strongest and most 
decisive terms (Poet. cc. 7 and 8). 
Unity of time is mentioned, in the 
passage just quoted (Poet. c. 5), as a 
law which was always observed by the 
later dramatists, though the language 
ratherimplies that, in Aristotle’s opinion, 
it was one in regard to which a certain 
laxity might be reasonably permitted. 
Unity of place is nowhere expressly in- 
culcated, but its observance is tacitly 
assumed as a necessary condition of 
theatrical representation. In this respect, 
as in many others, Aristotle’s theory of 


dramatic art is limited by the existing 
practice of the Greek stage. He never 
seems to contemplate the possibility of 
a tragedy of the Elizabethan type, in 
which the locality might be changed 
at will. In comparing the respective 
merits of epic and tragic poetry, he 
reckons among the advantages of the 
former the diversity of interest which it 
was able to excite by shifting the scene 
of action from one place to another. 
But he makes no suggestion for the 
adoption of this liberty in the tragic 
drama. Cp. Poet. c. 24 Exe 5& mpds 76 
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were already present outside the building, before the appearance 
of the tableau, continued to remain in the same position. 

It often happens in the history of national theatres that what 
seem to be their most essential and characteristic features 
were due originally to some accidental cause. Thus in the 
Elizabethan stage the rapid and incessant changes of scene, 
which are the despair of the modern manager, were suggested 
and facilitated in the first instance by the total absence of 
painted scenery. The background was a mere wall, covered 
with tapestry, and the decoration was left to the imagination of 
the spectators. Hence the constant change of locality not only 
involved no additional expense, but being unrepresented to the 
eye, was less destructive of the illusion than in modern repro- 
ductions. Another characteristic of the Shakespearian drama 
—the calm and tranquil manner in which the scenes are 
brought to a close—originated in the casual circumstance that 
the old English theatre had no drop-scene. The successive 
portions of a play were terminated, not by a curtain, but by 
the actors walking off the stage; and for this reason it was 
impossible to finish up with a climax, as is now the invariable 
custom. 

In the same way it will be found, on reviewing the history of 
Greek tragedy, that the unity and simplicity of structure which 
it displays were due in a large measure to the force of circum- 
stances. The determining factor in this case was the chorus, 
The chorus, according to the regular tradition of the tragic 
drama, derived from the time when it had been wholly lyrical, 
was required to accompany the performance from first to last, 
its presence being demanded, not only during the progress of 
the action, in which it frequently took part, but also in the 
intervals, when it sang the lyrical odes. Under these circum- 
stances it was inevitable that the plot should be confined to 
a single day and to a single place. If it had been extended 
over weeks and months, the unfailing presence of the same 
group of witnesses +n the orchestra would have been a patent 
absurdity ; while if it had been transferred from one region to 
another, the necessity would have arisen, either of adopting the 
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ridiculous supposition that the chorus travelled about in 
a corresponding manner, or of introducing a fresh chorus 
with each alteration of locality. In the Eumenides, the sole 
example of a considerable change of scene, the case is 
exceptional, the chorus there consisting of the Furies, the 
ministers of vengeance, whose duty it is to pursue Orestes 
from refuge to refuge. Hence their departure from Delphi, 
and subsequent reappearance at Athens, are not unnatural. 

More than this, the unity of action and the concentration of 
interest in ancient tragedy appear to be indirectly associated 
with its choral origin. While the chorus was still predomi- 
nant, the actors, as we have seen, held a subordinate position, 
and their number was for many years limited to two. As long 
as this was the case, it followed as a matter of course that the 
plot should be of a simple character, and that it should centre 
mainly round one leading figure. This custom, originally due 
to necessity, became a sort of tradition on the Greek stage, and 
was retained with slight modifications by later poets, even 
when an increase in the number of the actors had opened the 
way for greater diversity of treatment. 

It is clear, then, that the part played by the chorus in 
determining the general character of Greek tragedy was one of 
great importance. Still, it is easy to ascribe too much signifi- 
cance to mere external causes of this kind. After all, the lines 
on which any form of art develops itself are mainly determined 
by popular sentiment. The first suggestion of a particular 
tendency may often, it is true, be supplied by some casual 
circumstance ; but the subsequent growth and elaboration of 
that tendency are impossible, unless it is in harmony with the 
national spirit. The simple structure of the Athenian tragedy, 
though a natural result of its environment, suited the severity 
of classic taste, and was therefore accepted without reluctance, 
It would have been easy for the Greeks, if they had felt the 
inclination, to create a more varied and complex type of 
drama ; in fact, their custom of performing three short tragedies 
in succession offered a favourable opportunity for such a 
reform. These tragedies had already been grouped by Aeschylus 
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into a trilogy, embracing in a single whole a vast series of 
events; and a further extension of this principle might have 
given rise to a new kind of drama resembling, in length and 
richness, the dramas of Shakespeare. But the feeling of the 
Greeks was opposed to any such drastic transformation; and 
the successors of Aeschylus, instead of developing his inno- 
vation to greater lengths, preferred to abandon it altogether, 
and returned of their own accord to the simplicity of the earlier 
style. 

The discussion concerning the value of the three unities, and 
their applicability to the modern stage, was at one time the 
burning question of dramatic criticism; but the old contro- 
versies have long since been settled, and their interest at the 
present time is only historical. All the critics now agree that 
unity of action is essential to a well-constructed plot, though 
they interpret the phrase in a far wider sense than that in 
which it was understood by the Greek dramatists. But as for 
the unities of time and place, they regard them as rules which 
owed their origin to the exceptional circumstances of the 
ancient tragedy, and which it would be impossible to enforce 
on the stage of the present day. Indeed, the modern tragedy 
is too long, and too full of varied interest, to be compressed 
within a space of twenty-four hours, or confined to one locality. 
Even the poets of the classical school found this to be the case, 
as Corneille candidly admits; and their observance of these 
restrictions was apparent rather than real’. The ‘day’ of the 
old French drama, as a matter of fact, is a purely conventional 
space of time, and embraces far more events than any day 
known to mankind. The ‘place’ is equally extraordinary. 
Various conflicting interests have to be pursued in the self- 
same spot. A room of the palace is generally selected for the 


purpose, and here_every one comes to transact his business. 
1 Corneille, Second Discours, pp. donné sept ou huit jours de patience 

369, 377; Examen de Cinna, p. 240; avant que de l’en presser de nouveau ; 

Examen de Polyeucte, p. 315; Examen mais les vingt-quatre heures ne Vont 

de Pompée, p. 383 (Charpentier et Cie, pas permis ; c’est Vincommodité de la 

1886). Cp. the naive remark in the _ regle.’ 

Examen du Cid, p. 95, ‘leroman lui auroit 
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The king consults his ministers on affairs of state. As soon as 
he is gone, the conspirators meet in the very same chamber 
to plot his assassination. When their consultations are over, 
the lovers of the play choose this identical apartment for the 
exchange of their most tender confidences. No amount of 
artifice or contrivance can conceal the absurdity of such an 
arrangement, which tends to destroy the illusion in the minds 
of the audience as effectively as any change of scenery. 


§ 5. Lreatment of the Plot. 


In discussing the dramas of Sophocles and Euripides we 
have shown that the essential difference between the plot of 
the ancient and the modern tragedy lies in the treatment of the 
catastrophe. The object of the modern poet is to envelop it in 
secrecy, and to keep his audience in doubt and suspense until 
the close of the play. His methods are accurately described in 
the advice which Lope de Vega gives to dramatic authors. ‘Be 
careful,’ he says, ‘to conceal the dénouement till the last scene, 
and to stimulate curiosity by the suggestion of alternative 
issues; when the audience know the result, they turn their 
faces to the doors, and their backs upon the actors, from whom 
they have nothing more to learn'’ The ancient poet, on the 
other hand, relies very little upon this method of rousing 
interest, and prefers to let the spectators know from the first 
the goal towards which his characters are drifting. So far 
from reserving the catastrophe for the last scene, and working 
up towards a final climax, he pursues the very opposite course, 
and supplements the excitement and agony of the dénouement 
with one or two scenes of greater tranquillity, in which the 
sufferers gradually calm down from their first paroxysms of 
grief into a state of resignation and acquiescence. In the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, when the murder and incest are discovered, 
and Jocasta has hung herself, and Oedipus put out his eyes, 
the action is really over, and a modern dramatist would bring 
the play to a conclusion, But in the Greek poet Oedipus 


* Lope de Vega, Nouvel Art Dramatique, p. lxxi (Hinard’s French translation), 
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appears once more upon the stage, bewailing his fate at first 
with violent outbursts, then with a more pensive melancholy, 
until at length, at the request of Creon, he returns submissively 
to the palace. The last feeling aroused by a Greek tragedy is\ 
one of repose, rather than of excitement and surprise. 

Various reasons may be assigned for this indifference to 
the element of curiosity. In the first place, as the subjects of the 
old tragedy were already familiar to every one, it would have 
been difficult to mystify the audience concerning the final result. 
But this obstacle was not a fatal one. Euripides, in some of 
his later plays, showed the possibility of exciting surprise and 
expectancy by a free manipulation of received tradition; and 
modern imitations of ancient tragedy, such as Phédre and Oreste 
and Andromaque, offer more convincing examples. Moreover, 
many of the modern classical dramas are founded on celebrated 
incidents in the lives of ancient characters, such as Caesar, 
Alexander, Brutus, and Cleopatra; yet as regards perplexity 
and suspense, the plots of such poets as Corneille and Racine 
are not to be surpassed. In plays of this kind, although the 
general issue of an action is well known, yet the situations may 
be so involved, and the conflicting interests so irreconcileable, 
that no one can foresee how that issue is to be reached; and 
the manner of the conclusion may excite as much curiosity as 
an unknown story. 

Another, and perhaps a more important reason was the 
presence of the chorus, which in other respects exercised such 
a decisive influence on the development of the drama. The 
perplexity of an action arises, in most cases, from the intrigues 
and counterplots of two opposing parties, whose prospects are 
so equally balanced, that the audience is uncertain which side 
will prove successful in the end, and how the hero will escape 
from the dangers which encompass him. But these secret 
manceuvres cannot be carried on before the eyes of un- 
favourable witnesses. In the Andromaque, for instance, it 
would have been impossible for Hermione to plot the murder 
of Neoptoléme, if a number of Thessalian natives, friendly 
to Neoptoléme, had been watching her all the time. This 
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difficulty, as we have pointed out, had already begun to be felt 
even on the ancient stage’; and it is doubtful whether plots of 
the modern type could have been attempted with entire success, 
until the chorus had been discarded. 

But the purpose of Greek tragedy, in its highest efforts, was 
inconsistent with the excitement which is caused by curiosity. 
The favourite and most impressive theme of the old tragic poets 
was the irony of destiny, and the futility of human wisdom. To 
exhibit man as the unconscious victim of fate, boldly advancing 
on his own destruction, and more and more confident as he 
approaches his doom, was the object of most of their greatest 
dramas*. But to unfold the full pathos of the situation, it was 
necessary to lift the veil from the eyes of the spectators, and to 
let them discern clearly the dark figure of destiny in the back- 
ground, towards which the doomed man was being drawn with 
slow but certain steps. The intense and absorbing interest of 
such a spectacle, in which the audience, witnessing the events 
in the light of full knowledge, were able to realise the vanity of 
the victim’s hopes, and to perceive how each sanguine effort 
was only bringing him closer to the abyss, more than compen- 
sated for the absence of suspense concerning the nature of the 
issue ; and the tragic stage has produced nothing, in the whole 
course of its history, that could be more thrilling and more 
impressive than these dark pictures of the inflexibility of the 
gods. 

On the modern stage, however, such themes have seldom 
been attempted. The modern drama is more psychological in 
tone, and prefers to depict mankind, not as blind instruments 
in the hands of destiny, but as the slaves of their own evil 
passions, aware of the real nature of their position,, and 
struggling in vain against the dictates of conscience. The 
interest in such cases lies in the conflict between antagonistic 


A TSG6 D265 be of committing, some fatal deed, dis- 
2 Hence the much greater importance covers the real nature of his position. 
in the ancient, than in the modern, Aristotle (Poet. c. 16) devotes a whole 
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motives. Euripides, in his Medea, as we have. previously 
shown, had anticipated the tendency of the modern theatre by 


‘introducing a plot of this kind; but the fatalistic drama had 


a greater fascination for ancient audiences. This difference 
of taste appears very clearly in some of Corneille’s criticisms 
on Aristotle’s Art of Poetry. Aristotle there remarks that the 
crimes most suitable for dramatic treatment are those committed 
against friends or relations ; and he divides such crimes into two 
classes, those which are accomplished or undertaken in ignorance 
of the real personality of the victim, and those which are done 
in full knowledge. Of the two he greatly prefers the former 
class. The crime, he says, is less horrible, and the subsequent 
discovery appalling in its effects’. He would therefore place 
such tragedies as the Oedipus and the Taurian Iphigeneia in 
a higher rank than the Medea, where the deed is committed 
by a conscious agent. Corneille, who generally accepts with 
submission every -utterance of Aristotle, here ventures to 
protest. He boldly declares his opinion that those tragedies 
in which the deed is done through ignorance are inferior to 
the others, and will not cause ‘many tears,’ since, though the 
subsequent discovery may produce a temporary excitement, the 
general course of the plot offers no opportunity for the display 
of conflicting impulses. But if the agent knows what he is 
about, his agony of mind, when distracted between passion and 
duty, offers the most impressive of all tragic spectacles. He 
then proceeds to cite several examples from his own plays, 
such as Cinna commanded by his mistress to betray his friend, 
and Chiméne compelled to avenge her father by the death of 
her lover?. In these remarks Corneille, without doubt, has 
accurately gauged the tendency of modern taste, for which the 
antique type of tragedy has no longer much attraction. The 
play of irreconcileable passions in the same mind is the 
favourite subject of the modern drama, and the Medea, in 
consequence, has found far more imitators than the Oedipus 


Tyrannus. 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 14. 
2 Corneille, Second Discours, p. 354 foll. (Charpentier et C™*, 1886). 
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§ 6 Formal Divisions of Greek Tragedy’. 


Regarded from the structural point of view, Greek tragedy 
falls into two main divisions—the dialogue and the choral odes. 
The dialogue contains most of the real movement of the play, 
and is spoken by the actors from the stage; the choral odes 
mark the pauses in the story, and are chanted by the chorus 
in the orchestra?. The performance, therefore, considered 
generally, is an alternation of speech and song. But there is 
no rigorous line of demarcation between these two constituent 
elements of tragedy; on the contrary, they are skilfully fused 
and intermingled. The chorus often take part in the dialogue, 
either as speakers or singers; the actors are often roused by 
their passions into musical utterance, either jointly with the 
chorus, or by themselves. The result is a graceful and har- 
monious fusion of the lyrical and the dramatic, which modern 
tragedy, when attempting the introduction of a chorus, has 
seldom been able to imitate with success. 


(1) Zhe Dialogue. 


The dialogue of Greek tragedy differs from that of the modern 
drama in various important points, and especially in the much 
greater prominence which it assigns to narrative. This promin- 
ence was due, originally, to the peculiar development of tragedy 
from the intermixture of monologues with choral odes. But in 
later times the practice was retained from various causes— 
partly as a convenient method of supplying the requisite 
preliminary explanations; partly owing to that refinement of 
feeling, which preferred the narration to the actual exhibition 
of deeds of violence; partly, also, as a result of mere conServa- 
tism, and a desire to keep to the old traditions of the stage. 


‘See especially, on this subject,  schaft, vol. ii). 
Ascherson’s Umrisse der Gliederung * Poll. 4. 123 wat oxnvy pev broxpitOy 
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Another point of difference is the comparative infrequency of 
soliloquies and asides, which were scarcely possible on the 
Greek stage, owing to the presence of the chorus. Hence the 
place of the aside is taken by those bitter and ironical speeches, 
frequent in Greek tragedy, which are understood in a different 
sense by the chorus, and by the person to whom they are 
addressed. The soliloquy is seldom employed, except in the 
prologue, before the chorus has entered, or on those rare 
occasions, such as the dying speech of Ajax, when it has left 
the orchestra for the time being. 

The dialogue is divided by the intervention of the choral odes 
into successive portions, usually called acts’. In the dramas of 
the fifth century the number of these acts was not as yet fixed 
by rule, and though generally five, varies from four in the 
Persae to seven in the Oedipus Coloneus. The mention of 
five as the regulation number occurs for the first time in 
Horace®. The practice, however, had already become uni- 
versal by the time of the New Comedy, from which it was 
afterwards adopted by Plautus and Terence*. When it first 
arose is uncertain; but it is clearly connected with the decline 
of the chorus. In the older tragedy, while the chorus still 
flourished, there was no real break in the progress of a play 
from start to conclusion, since the choral odes, even when 
consisting merely of sentiments and reflexions, might never- 
theless be said to carry on the action to a certain extent. 
Hence the division into parts was not as yet very noticeable or 
important. But with the introduction of musical interludes in 
place of the old choruses, the distinction between the successive 
acts became far more conspicuous. Under these circumstances 
it was natural that the matter should be reduced to rule; and 


1 In Greek the general name for such 
divisions was pépos. Cp. Vita Aesch. 
p- 3 (Dindorf) éws rpérov mépous. Aris- 
toph. Ran. 1120 76 mp&rov pépos. 

2 Ars Poet. 189 ‘neve minor neu sit 
quinto productior actu | fabula quae 
posci vult et spectata reponi.’ 

3 Donatus on Ter. Adelph., ‘quinque 
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the number five, already the most prevalent among the older 
dramatists, probably acquired its traditional sanction in the 
course of the fourth century. Not that there is any intrinsic 
value or significance in the number, except that it satisfies the 
tendency of the human mind to follow established precedent 
even in details of little consequence. As for the acts of a 
tragedy, if any rule is to be laid down, there seems to be more 
reason in the procedure of the early Spanish drama, which fixed 
them at three, one devoted to the introduction, one to the 
complication, and a third to the dénouement. — 

The word ‘act’ is perhaps rather misleading, as applied to 
the divisions of the ancient Greek tragedy. The successive 
portions of the dialogue vary greatly in size and importance, 
one of thirty or forty lines often being followed by one of two 
or three hundred. Moreover, as we have just pointed out, the 
action is not ostensibly broken off during the choral perform. 
ances. Indeed, in many cases, while the choruses are being 
sung, the actors still occupy the stage; and sometimes they 
even join the chorus in a musical dialogue, which takes the 
place of the usual ode. Thus in the Prometheus the leading 
personage is present throughout the whole of the play ; and in 
the Philoctetes the majority of the intervals are passed in lyrical 
conversations between chorus and actors. Hence in the follow- 
ing pages the word ‘scene’ will be used to describe the 
divisions of the dialogue, since it appears to convey a more 
accurate impression of their real character. 

The first scene of all, which preceded the entrance of the 
chorus, was called the ‘ prologue,’ and its invention is ascribed 
to Thespis’. The old lyrical dramas of the sixth century began, 
of course, with song. But when Thespis introduced an actor, 


1 Aristot, Poet. c. 12 €o7e 5¢ mpddoyos in the oldest extant tragedies, the 
pev pepos Odov rpaywdias 7d mpd xopod Supplices and the Persae, (2) that in the 
mapd5ov. Themistius, or, 26, 316 D early drama the necessary explanations 
(quoting from Aristotle), @éoms 85%. could easily have been given by the 
mpodroydy Te kal pow egedpev. Ascher- chorusin their opening song. But these 
son (l.c, p. 428) contends that the reasons arehardly sufficient to invalidate 
prologue was an invention of a later Aristotle's statement. See on this point 
date than the time of Thespis, on the  p. 31, note 1, : 
grounds (1) that there is no prologue 
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and proceeded to diversify the choral odes with formal speeches, 
he started the practice of commencing the play with a narrative, 
and introducing the chorus later on. This preliminary narra- 
tive or ‘prologue’ eventually developed into the opening scene 
of Greek tragedy. But long after the time of Thespis the old 
custom was occasionally retained, in cases where the simplicity 
of the plot required little explanation. Thus the two earliest 
of the extant tragedies of Aeschylus—the Supplices and the 
Persae—both begin with a processional ode; and two of the 
lost dramas, the Myrmidons and the Prometheus Unbound, are 
known to have commenced in the same way’. After the Persae 
of Aeschylus, however, there is no further example of a lyrical 
introduction to a tragedy®. But the memory of the ancient 
usage was preserved in the formula employed at the dramatic 
festivals by the herald, who, in summoning a poet to commence 
his play, bade him ‘lead in his chorus *.’ 

The opening scenes or prologues of Aeschylus. are usually 
very simple and archaic in character, and consist of a soliloquy 
or harangue, followed sometimes by a brief and formal dialogue. 
The Prometheus is the only play which begins with a rapid and 
animated conversation. The conversational form is adopted in 
all cases by Sophocles. Euripides recurs to the older practice, 
and even goes beyond it, substituting for the soliloquies and 
harangues of Aeschylus a narrative obviously addressed to the 
spectators ; but he usually continues the scene with a vivacious 
dialogue. 

The example set by Euripides was carried still further in the 
New Comedy. These prefatory narratives, instead of forming 
an integral portion of the play, and being spoken by one of the 
characters, as in Euripides, began to be detached from the body 
of the composition, and assigned to an extra personage; and 
the term ‘prologue,’ which originally denoted the whole of the 
opening scene, was henceforth confined to the separate intro- 


1 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. pp. 42 logue between the chorus and Hector, - 
and 63.’ 8 Aristoph, Acharn. If ¢ioay, w 
2 The nearest instance is in the Rhe- @¢oy, dv oper. 
sus, which begins with a musical dia- 
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duction. Prologues of this kind, explaining the contents of the 
play, are often employed in Plautus, and spoken by a person 
called the Prologus. In Terence, again, the connexion between 
prologue and play becomes more remote than ever, and the 
introductory speech is used as a vehicle for literary criticism or 
polemical discussion. From this source is derived the prologue 
of the English Restoration Drama, in which the author dis- 
courses about things in general through the mouth of one of 
the actors. 

The history of the epilogue is very similar. It has already 
been shown that the speeches of the ‘deus ex machina’ in 
Euripides were really of the nature of epilogues, though insepar- 
able from the main structure of the play. The New Comedy 
proceeded to sever the connexion, as in the case of the pro- 
logue. Many of the Plautine comedies conclude with a speech 
delivered by the actors in their own person, and containing 
either some further information about the end of the story, or 
some general reflexions of a moral kind’. This practice led 
the way to the modern epilogue, with its humorous and discursive 
remarks about theatrical matters. 

The first scene, then, in Attic tragedy was the ‘prologue’ ; 
the last scene, which followed the final choral ode, was called 
the ‘exodus?.’ This term originally denoted, not any portion of 
the dialogue, but the song of the chorus as it made its ‘exit’ 
from the orchestra*. The older tragedy concluded, as it began, 
with a lyrical performance; and the solemn procession of the 
chorus, marching out to the accompaniment of song and music, 
would give an impressive termination to the play. Two of the 
tragedies of Aeschylus, the Supplices and the Eumenides, close 

1 The Captivi, Bacchides, Asinaria, 050s 7d émt rérer Aeydpevov TOD yopod. 
Epidicus, Cistellaria, and Casina con-  Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 270 7a 5é éfodind, 
clude with an epilogue of this kind,  dmep éml rH efd8w Tod Spaparos derar. 
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in this manner; and the Persae ends with a dirge chanted in 
alternation by the actors and the chorus. But the later poets 
perecducibg the significance of the choral part, dispensed pitt 
this imposing musical conclusion, and generally substituted 
a few anapaests, spoken by the coryphaeus as he led the way 
out of the orchestra. Hence the word ‘exodus’ gradually 
dropped its old significance, and came to be applied to the 
whole of the final portion of the dialogue. 

All the intermediate scenes, that is to say, all those which 
were separated from one another by the occurrence of a choral 
song, were called ‘epeisodia’.’ This term, which denotes 
etymologically something that ‘follows upon the entrance of 
the chorus?,’ would only be applicable, in the strict sense, to the 
first of the intervening scenes, and must have been afterwards 
extended to the others by analogy®. Its additional meaning of 
an ‘irrelevant insertion’—an ‘episode’ in the modern sense— 
arose from the fact that in the older tragedy, in which the chorus 
played the chief part, these spoken portions were regarded as 
a kind of interlude, and their importance was comparatively 
small *. 


(2) The Lyrics. 


To turn next to the lyrical part of tragedy. This may be 
divided into three kinds—that which was sung by the chorus 
alone, that which was sung by the actors alone, and that which 
was sung by actors and chorus in combination. 

First, then, as to the songs of the chorus. By far the most 


1 Aristot, Poet. c. 12 émeraddvov de 
pépos SAov tpaywdias 7d peragd oAwY 
Xopikav pehav. 

2 This seems to be the most probable 
derivation, since efco50s was the regular 
word for the entrance of the chorus 
(Pollux, 4. 108), as also for the place 
by which it entered (Aristoph. Nub. 
326, Av. 296). Others, however, refer 
the origin of the term to the ‘entrance 
of the actors’ at the conclusion of each 
choral ode. 


8 It is possible that in the earliest 
dramas there was only one émeoddu.0v, 
or intervening scene. Aristotle (Poet. 
c, 4) mentions the introduction of éreo- 
odiwy mAHOn as a late improvement. 

4 Thus the pdx érecodmdeas of 
Aristotle (Poet. c. 9) are episodic plots 
in the modern sense of the word. Cp. 
Dion. Hal., De Comp. Verb. c. 19 apn- 
xavov yap ebpeiy TOUTMY éTépous éTELo- 
odious Te WAELoat Kal TrOLKLAiaus EVpowTé pals 


Xpngapev ous. 


Aa 
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important of these were the long and regular odes which 
marked the pauses in the action. The first was called the 
‘parodus’ or ‘entrance-song,’ and in most cases was sung by 
the chorus as they entered the orchestra; whence the origin of 
the name’. But occasionally, in the later drama, the chorus 
entered in silence during the first scene, and remained for some 
time in the theatre before commencing their chant. Thus the 
Supplices of Euripides opens with the spectacle of a group 
of matrons kneeling in supplication round Aethra, in which 
silent posture they continue for several minutes, while Aethra 
is delivering the prologue, and it is not until her speech is 
finished that they break forth into song. Similar examples are 
also to be found in other plays?. For this reason Aristotle 
preferred to define the ‘parodus,’ not as the ‘ entrance-song,’ 
but as the ‘first song of the whole chorus’; and this definition 
is no doubt more exact and comprehensive *. 

The ‘parodus’ varied considerably in form. It was usually 
delivered by the whole chorus‘. But sometimes it was sung by 
half-choruses in succession, as in the Ion, where the two groups 
of maidens, who have visited Delphi for the first time, express 
in alternate strains their wonder and admiration at the beauties 
of the temple®. Sometimes, again, it was divided into brief 
sentences, uttered in rapid sequence by the individual members ; 
and this method produces a splendid dramatic effect in the 
Eumenides, where the Furies, suddenly waking from slumber 
and finding that Orestes is gone, urge each other to the pursuit 
in a series of frenzied and breathless ejaculations®. In several 
plays, also, a musical dialogue between actors and chorus 
is substituted for the regular ‘parodus.? One of the finest 
examples is the scene in the Orestes, where Electra stands 
watching by her brother’s bedside, and the Argive maidens, 
approaching with furtive and cautious steps, for fear of waking 


* Pollux, 4. 108 4 pev eicodos tov 3 Poet. c. 12 mdpodos piv % mpwrn 
Xopod mapodos wadrcira, Schol. Eur.  Aeéis ddov xopod. 
Phoen. 210 mdpodos 5€ éotw di) yopod * Aristot. Poet., I.¢. 
Baéifovros. Schol. Aristot. Poet. c. 12. ° Ton 184-218. Cp. Alc. 77-136, 

* E.g. in the Philoctetes of Sopho- © Eum, 140-177. 


cles, 
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the sick man, respond to her passionate speeches in terms of 
mingled compassion and curiosity '. 

The older type of ‘parodus’ began with a solemn march, 
consisting of a series of regular anapaests, while the chorus 
chanted as they entered the theatre. This formal commence- 
ment is found in four of the extant tragedies—the Persae, Sup- 
plices, Agamemnon, and Ajax ; but was subsequently abandoned 
in favour of a freer and more lyrical opening. Still, a sort 
of traditional connexion between the ‘parodus’ and the im- 
pressive anapaestic rhythm appears to have long survived, 
and shows itself in many ways. Sometimes a few anapaestic 
systems are inserted in the middle of the lyrics, as in the 
Antigone*; sometimes the whole ode is composed of lyrical 
anapaests, as in the Hecuba*; often, too, when a musical 
dialogue is substituted for the ordinary chorus, the speeches of 
the performers are partly written in anapaests *. 

If the chorus left the orchestra in the course of the play, 
the song which they chanted on their return was called the 
‘epiparodus®,’ 
chorus were carefully avoided by the Greek dramatists, unless 
necessitated by the plot; and there are only five examples in 
the surviving tragedies. Of these the most dramatic is that in 
the Eumenides, where the Furies, after rushing away in pursuit 
of Orestes, reappear later on before the temple of Athene, and 
break out into savage cries of exultation, as they discover their 
victim cowering before the statue of the goddess’. 

The rest of the regular odes, which came after the ‘parodus,’ 


But such disappearances on the part of the 


1 Orest. 140-207. This substitution substituted for the ordinary parodus in 


of a commus for a parodus is com- 
paratively common in the extant tra- 
gedies: cp. Aesch. Prom. 128-192; 
Soph. El. 121-250, Phil. 135-218, Oed. 
Col. 117-253; Eur. Rhes. 1-51, Med. 
131-214, Troad. 153-196, Heracleid. 
73-108, Hel. 164-251, El. 167-213, 
Iph. Taur. 123-235. 

2 \], 110-116, 126-133, 141-147, 155- 
161. 

8 ll, 100-154. The same metre is also 
used throughout the commi which are 


Troad. 153-196 and Iph. Taur. 123- 
235. 

4 Cp. Aesch. Prom. 136ff.; Soph. 
Phil. 144 ff., Oed. Col. 138 ff.; Eur. 
Rhes. 1 ff., Med. 139 ff. 

5 Pollux, 4. 108 Kal 4 pev elaodos Tod 
xopod mapodos Karelrat, % de Kara Xpelav 
efodos ds mad clodvraw petaoracs, 7 
e pera radrny eloodos émmdpobdos. 

6 Eum. 244. The other examples are 
in Ajax 866, Helena 515, Alcestis 872, 
Rhesus 674. 
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were called ‘stasima,’ or ‘stationary songs,’ because they were 
sung by the chorus, not during its entrance, but after it had 
taken up its ‘station’ in the orchestra'. Many of the old 
grammarians assert, in explanation of the name, that the 
‘stasima’? were unaccompanied by dances, and performed in 
one fixed position’, But this is probably a piece of false 
etymology. There appears to be no doubt that the odes of 
tragedy, like all choral songs among the Greeks, consisted of 
a combination of music and dancing*. In many cases the very 
words of the ode refer clearly to the movements of the dance*. 
The earlier poets, also, such as Thespis and Phrynichus, were 
called ‘dancers’ as well as ‘poets,’ because of the lively nature 
of their choruses*, In later times, however, with the decline 
of the chorus, the art of dancing also lost much of its old 
significance; and Plato, the comic poet, and contemporary of 
Aristophanes, referring to the dramatic choruses of his own 
day, laments their degeneracy, and contrasts their stolid 
appearance in the orchestra with the picturesque movements of 
the old type of singers’. This process of deterioration may 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 12 xoptedv* wat Soph. Trach, 216 76 weArddprov ovK éoTt 


TovTov TO pev mapodos TO 5& oTaoipor. 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1314 o7Tdo.pov 
pédos, 5 ddovow iorduevor of XopevTal. 
Aristotle’s definition of araccpor (Poet. 
lec.) as péAos Xopod 70 dvev dvanaiotou 
Kat Tpoxatou has never been satisfactorily 
explained. It is untrue to say that 
the stasimon is distinguished from the 
parodus by the absence of anapaests and 
trochaics. Anapaests are far from being 
universal in the parodus, while they occur 
not uncommonly at the beginning of 
stasima, e.g. Aesch. Pers. 532, Sept. 
822, Suppl. 625, Agam. 3553; and in 
the Medea one of the stasima (1081- 
1115) is anapaestic throughout. Again, 
the ordinary trochaic metre is frequently 
found in stasima, while trochaic tetra- 
meters are equally unknown both to the 
stasima and the parodi of tragedy. 

2 Schol. Eur, Phoen, 210 bray yap 6 
xXopos pera tiv mapodov AEeyn TL MédoOS 
dkivntos péevwv, oTdoipov Kadcirat, Schol, 


oTdotpov, GAN’ bind THs Hdovjs OpxovvTat, 

8 The tragic dance, which was called 
éupéAeca, is frequently referred to. Cp. 
Schol, Aristoph. Nub. 540 tpia ¢tdy 
dpxjoews, Eupédccia pev TpAyKh K.T.A. 
Lucian, de Salt. c. 26 év éxarépg éxeivav 
dpxhaoews t5idv Ti €1dds ori, ofov TpayLKD 
pev % éupédrea, Athen. p. 20. Pollux 
4.99. Suidas, v. MuAddys. Aristeid. 3, 
P- 713, &c. 

* EK. g. Eum. 307 dye 87 «al xopov 
dopey. Herc. Fur. 761 mpds xopods 
TpaTmwpeba. 

5 Athen. p.21. Phrynichus, ina poem 
quoted by Plutarch (Quaest. Symp. 8, 
g. 3), boasts of the number of dance- 
figures which hehad invented. Aeschylus 
was represented by Aristophanes(Athen. 
p. 21) as saying Toto. xopots aitos Ta 
oXnpar’ émotour. 

6 Athen. p.628 wor’ ef Tis dpxotr’ ed, 
Oéap’ Hv vov de SpWow ovdev, | AA’ Ho- 
mep andmAnuTot oTadnY EaTOTEs Wpvovra. 
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perhaps have been carried to still further lengths in the 
Alexandrian age, when the ‘stasima’ had become mere inter- 
ludes ; and it is possible that they were then sung with little or 
no accompaniment of dancing. If such was the case, the example 
of the later practice, combined with the misleading nature of 
the word ‘stasimon,’ would easily account for the mistaken 
inference of the grammarians, that even in the great period of 
the drama the choral odes were performed without movement. 

As to the character of the dances used in the ‘stasima’ little 
is known beyond the fact that, as a rule, they were dignified 
and majestic, compared with those of comedy'. Sometimes, 
however, on the arrival of joyful tidings, even the tragic chorus 
relaxed its usual gravity, and gave vent to its delight in an 
ode accompanied by lively and ecstatic movements. Such odes 
were called ‘hyporchemata,’ or ‘dance-songs,’ and were written 
in rapid and vigorous measures®» They are often inserted 
with striking effect just before the catastrophe of the play, 
when the chorus, misled by false news, abandon themselves to 
a feeling of exultation which is speedily to be dashed to the 
ground. An impressive example of one of these sudden revo- 
lutions of sentiment is to be found in the Ajax, where the 
triumphant songs of the Salaminian sailors immediately precede 
the pathetic speech and suicide of the hero’. 

But ‘stasima’ of this kind were exceptional ; the usual tone 
“was grave and tragic, and the dances would correspond. Nor 


stasima, and placed them in a class by 
themselves. But there is no trace of 
this distinction in the Poetics (seec. 12), 
and it probably arose from the mistaken 
notion that the ordinary tragic ode was 
unaccompanied by dancing. It is better 
therefore to regard the hyporchemata, 
not as a peculiar species, but as a lively 
kind of stasimon, in which the dancing 


1 Athen. p. 630 9 5% yupvomaducr 
mapenpepys tort TH Tpayeen SpxHoet, Hrs 
éupércca wadecra’ év Exarépg de dparat 70 
Bapy kat cepvdy. Ibid. p. 631 6 pev Kopba€é 
poprinds, fF eupéedeca orovdaia, Pollux 
4. 105 mentions by name some of the 
Tparyixis opxnrews oxjpara, but appends 
no description of them. 

2 Tzetzes, Trag. Poes. 97 (of the parts 


of tragedy) mdpodos, émmdpodos, Kab 
otdotpor, | €Bdopov bropxnpatucdy K.T.d. 
Schol. Soph. Trach. 216 7d yap péeAc- 
Sdpov ove eoTe TTdoLpor, GAN’ bd THS 
Hdovqs opxodvra. From these notices 
it would seem that the grammarians 
separated the hyporchemata from the 


was the prominent feature, instead of 
being subordinate to the poetry. 

2 Aj. 693 ff. eppd” Epwre mepixapys 5 
dverrépav k.7.A. Cp. also Eur. EI. 
859 ff. O&s és xopdy, @ pira, ixvos #.7.A. 5 
and Oed. Tyr. 1086 ff. 
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is it necessary to suppose that the choruses were continually 
moving about during the performance. In odes of a thoughtful 
and meditative cast we may readily believe that the ‘dancing,’ 
which among the Greeks was a very comprehensive term, 
consisted more in emphatic gesticulations than in movements 
with the feet, The tradition recorded by some*ancient writers, 
that a chorus during the strophe moved round the altar towards 
the right, and during the antistrophe came back towards the 
left, while in the epode it stood still, has clearly no reference 
to tragedy’. Such manceuvres, though appropriate to the 
circular choruses of the dithyramb, would be out of place in 
the rectangular formations of the drama. Moréover, though 
the ‘stasima’ are always antistrophic in form, the insertion of 
an epode is the exception rather than the rule. 

In Aeschylus the choral odes are of great length, often 
extending to as many as ten pairs of strophes; but in the later 
tragedy they never exceed three. They were usually chanted 
by the whole of the chorus’; sometimes, though rarely, by 
half-choruses in alternation. In the Supplices of Euripides 
the ‘stasimon’ sung by the matrons, while awaiting the issue 
of the battle, is of this latter kind, and assumes a highly dramatic 
character. The matrons are divided into two bands, one de- 
spairing, the other hopeful; and their hopes and fears are 
vividly expressed in_a series of corresponding strophes*. 
Sometimes, also, the ‘stasimon,’ like the ‘parodus,’ was 
replaced by a musical dialogue between actors and chorus, as 
in the Philoctetes when the hero is left alone with the sailors, 
and his despairing cries are answered by their warnings and 
consolations*. 

The regular odes, then, consist of the ‘parodus’ and the 
‘stasima,’ and mark the divisions between the different scenes. 
But often, in the middle of a dialogue, the chorus, when roused 

1 Schol. Eur. Hec. 647. 8 Suppl. 598-633. Other examples 

* Aristotle’s description of the mapo50s are to be found in Rhesus 527-564 and 
as % mpuTn A€fis bAov xopov (Poet,c.12)  Alcestis 77-111. 
seems to imply that the other important 4 Phil. ro8i ff. Cp. ibid. 827 ff.; 


odes were mostly sung by the whole of — Orest. 1246 ff. 
the chorus, 
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to emotion by some sudden occurrence or striking sentiment, 
express their feelings in a lyrical form. These occasional 
lyrics, however, are differentiated from the ‘stasima’ by their 
brevity, as well as by their position’. In structure they are 
sometimes antistrophic, sometimes not; and it is uncertain 
whether they were sung by the whole of the chorus, or only 
by a part. Occasionally they are composed in the ‘hyporche- 
matic’ style, to express joy and exultation®. They occur most 
frequently in the early tragedy, where the chorus still plays 
a prominent part, and takes a deep interest in the action. 
In the Septem, for instance, when the rival champions are 
described in successive speeches by Eteocles and the messenger, 
each pair of speeches is concluded with a short lyrical prayer 
on the part of the Theban maidens*. 

Thus far we have been describing the odes sung by the 
chorus alone. We have next to consider those lyrical passages 
which were delivered by actors and chorus in alternation. 
Such passages were called ‘commi,’ and have been already 
referred to as occasionally substituted for the regular choral 
odes‘. The ‘commus’ or ‘dirge’ was in its origin an artistic 
development from the old national custom of lamentation at 
funerals, and derived its name from the beating of the breast by 
which the lamentation was accompanied. A vivid picture of 
one of these ancient funeral dirges is supplied by the scene at 
the close of the Iliad, where the body of Hector lies stretched 
upon the bier, surrounded by a weeping group; and the three 
kinswomen—Helen, Andromache, and Hecuba—pour forth their 


sorrow in successive speeches, while between each utterance 


1 In order to rank as a stasimon it 
was necessary that an ode should be of 
acertain size. Cp. Cramer, Anecd, Par. 
I. 403 xopidv éore 7d bmd TOU xopov 
pédos qddpevov Stay éxn peyedos ixavor, 
Hence it is not always easy to determine 
whether those lyrics which, though 
marking a pause in the action, consist 
of only a few lines (e.g. Bacch. 1153- 
1165), are to be regarded as genuine 
stasima or not. 

2 E.g. Soph. Trach. 205 ff. avoXo- 


AvEdrw Sdpos epeotiow Gradayais 1.7.A., 
where the scholiast remarks td tijs 
Hdovqs opxodtvra. Eur. Orest. 1353 ff. 
id id ira, etdmov eyelpere, KTdmo Kal 
Body x.T.2. 

8 Septem 417 ff. Cp. Aesch, Pers. 
694-702, Choeph. 152-162, Prom, 687- 
695; Soph. Phil. 391-402; Eur. Hel. 
515-527, Hipp. 362-372, Hec. 1023- 
1034, El. 585-595, &c. 

4 Aristot. Poet. c. 12 edppos 5é Opjvos 
kowds xopod Kal amo oxnvijs. 
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of the chief mourners, the attendant women join in an outburst 
of sympathetic grief. The whole episode bears a close 
resemblance to one of the tragic dirges, in which the utterances 
of the actors were also balanced by the responsive cries of the 
chorus. 

Originally the ‘commus’ was confined to lamentations over 
the dead, and would form a frequent and impressive conclusion 
to the old lyrical type of tragedy. Examples of these ‘dirges’ 
in the proper sense of the word are not uncommon in the 
extant dramas. The mourning for the supposed death of 
Orestes in the middle of the Electra, and that for Oedipus at 
the end of the Oedipus Coloneus, are well-known instances’. 
In the Supplices of Euripides, also, the dirge is employed with 
powerful effect, when the sons of the seven chieftains, standing 
upon the stage, utter their lamentations over the dead, amid 
the responses of the mothers from the orchestra*. But by the 
fifth century the form of the ‘commus’ had been extended 
beyond its original usage to any scene in which deep emotion 
was to be expressed ; and it is in this way that it is generally 
employed by the three great poets. When the passions have 
risen to a higher pitch than usual, the ordinary speech of the 
dialogue is discarded, and the actors join with the chorus in 
one of these musical passages, of which the effect is intensely 
impressive. The dire forebodings of Cassandra, uttered amidst 
the tremulous comments of the Argive elders, offer perhaps the 
finest example of a ‘commus’ in all Greek tragedy‘. The 
form is also sometimes used, especially by Euripides, merely 
for the sake of variety and musical effect, in cases where there 
is no great stress of emotion. Thus the discussion between 
Ion and the maidens concerning the mode of procedure at 
the Delphic temple, though differing but little in point of 
tone from the ordinary dialogue, is nevertheless thrown into 
a lyrical shape’. 

The structure of the ‘commus’ admits of the greatest variety. 
In the earlier instances only a single actor is opposed to the 


1 Tliad 24. 718-776. 2 El. 824 ff., Oed. Col. 1670 ff. 
3 Suppl. 1123 ff. * Agam, 1042 ff. 5 Ton 21g ff. 
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chorus ; later on two, and even three, take part in the perform- 
ance’. Sometimes, again, both actors and chorus sing; at 
other times the songs of the one side are balanced by the 
speech or recitative of the other. In Aeschylus the singing 
is mostly confined to the chorus, and the replies of the actors 
are usually written in iambics or anapaests*. In Sophocles and 
Euripides, on the other hand, the ordinary form of the ‘ commus’ 
is a joint song by actors and chorus*. Whether, in these dia- 
logues, the chorus was represented by the whole of its members, 


or only by a few, there is no evidence to show *. 


1 In Aeschylus the commus is almost 
invariably confined to a single actor and 
the chorus. The only exception is in 
Choeph. 315 ff. (Orestes, Electra, and 
chorus). In Sophocles two actors are 
employed quite as frequently as one 
(Aj. 348 ff, Ant. 1261 ff., Oed. Col. 
117 ff., 833 ff., 1447 ff., 1670 ff.) ; and 
three actors appear in Oed. Tyr. 649 ff. 
(Oedipus, Creon, Jocasta, and chorus), 
and in El. 1398 ff. (Electra, Clytaem- 
nestra, Orestes, and chorus). In Euri- 
pides, on the other hand, the commus 
is again mostly limited to one actor ; 
though two are used in Med, 131 ff., 
Heracleid. 73 ff., Ion 747 ff., and Hec. 
681 ff.; and in Suppl. 1123 ff. the part 
of the actors is taken by the seven sons 
of the chieftains. But in Euripides the 
size and importance of the commus is 
much reduced, its place being taken, to 
a large extent, by songs confined to the 
actors and the stage. 

2 The exceptions are Suppl. 836 ff., 
Sept. 960ff., Pers. 930 ff., Agam. 1114 ff., 
and Choeph. 315 ff., where the speeches 
of the actors, as well as those of the 
chorus, are lyrical in form, and intended 
to be sung. 

3 In the following commi, however, 
iambics or anapaests are opposed to the 
lyrics—Soph. Aj. 348 ff., 879 ff., El. 
1398 ff., Oed. Tyr. 649 eel e ta 
Oed. Col. 833 ff., 1447 ff., Ant. 1261 ff., 
Phil. 135 ff.; Eur. Med. 131 ff, Hipp. 
565 ff. Alc. 861 ff., Rhes. 728 ff., 
Heracleid. 73 ff., Ion 747 ff., Hec. 681 ff. 


* Attempts have been made to solve 
this question by the passage in Aristot. 
Poet. c. 12 pépn 5¢ tpaywdtas . . . mpd- 
Aoyos, émeraddiov, Efod0s, xopicdv’ kat 
ToUToUv TO wey mapodos 7d 5& ordorpov. 
Kowa pev andvtov tadra, tdia 6& Ta ard 
THs oxnvAs Kat xoppot. The difficulty 
is in the meaning of dmdvrwy. Some 
scholars understand dmavrwy (xopevTav), 
and infer that while the parodi and 
stasima were given by the whole chorus, 
the stage lyrics and commi were sung 
by individuals or sections (ta). But 
(1) the choreutae had nothing to do 
with the stage lyrics, (2) the proposed 
meaning of id:a is very doubtful, (3) if, 
as seems probable, 7aira refers to the 
prologue, &c., as well as to the choral 
odes, it is untrue to say that the pro- 
logue, &c., were performed by the whole 
chorus. 

Another suggestion is to understand 
dndvrwv (Spapatov), i.e. tragedy, 
comedy, and satyric plays; the mean- 
ing being then that while dialogue and 
choral ode are found in all kinds of 
drama, ra dwd oxnvas and Kdppo are 
peculiar to tragedy. But the obvious 
objection to this interpretation is that 
stage lyrics and duets between chorus 
and stage are of frequent occurrence in 
comedy. It seems best therefore to 
understand drdvrev (tpayudv Spapd- 
twv), by which we get a sense that is 
consistent with the facts. Every tra- 
gedy has dialogues and choral odes ; 
but in many tragedies of Aeschylus and 
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Lastly we come to the lyrics sung by the actors alone. The 
growth of these ‘stage lyrics,’ as they were called, is closely 
Originally the main 
duty of the actors was to relieve the monotony of the choral 
odes by occasional speech; and as a consequence the amount 
of music assigned to them was comparatively small. Even in 
later times, when their operatic functions had been largely 
increased, there was nevertheless a feeling that the musical part 
of tragedy was essentially the business of the chorus; and the 
tendency was to restrict the singing of the actors to those 
occasions in which the chorus joined in the performance’. 
This feeling still predominates in the plays of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, in which, while the ‘commi’ occur with great fre- 
quency, the stage lyrics are hardly found at all*. But Euripides 
had no such prejudice. His aim was to reduce the significance 
of the chorus, and to transfer all the interest from the orchestra 
to the stage. For this reason he treats the ‘commi’ with 
comparative neglect, and at the same time, by way of com- 


pensation, widely extends the use of the stage lyrics, in which 
the chorus had no concern *. 


connected with the decline of the chorus’. 


Sophocles there are no rd amo oxnv7js, 
while in one of Euripides—the Phoe- 
nissae—there is no xéppos, 

1 That the phrase 7a amd THs oxnvis 
(see the previous note) meant ‘songs by 
the actors’ is proved by the following 
passages, Aristot. Problem. 19. 15 70 
& airo atrioy kal bidte Ta prev ad oKnvijs 
ovK avtiatpopa, Ta BE TOD xXopod ayTi- 
aTpopa’ 6 wev yap broxpirijs a-ywvioTns, 6 
5e xopds Hrrov pupeira. Ibid. 49 of ev 
Tpaywdia xopol ov0 Srodwpictt ove’ 


8 The only examples are Aesch. 
Prom. 115 ff. (monody by Prometheus), 
561 ff. (monody by Io); Sept. 961 ff. 
(duet between Ismene and Antigone) ; 
Soph. El. 86 ff. (monody by Electra) ; 
Oed. Col. 237 ff. (monody by Antigone 
at the end of the commus); El. 1232 ff. 
(duet between Electra and Orestes) ; 
Trach. 1004 ff. (lyrics by Hercules, 
interspersed with hexameters by Hyllus 
and the attendant). 


broppuyort ddovew .. . TadTa 8 dupw 
XOpO fev dvappoora, Tots Se amd oenvas 
oikeloTepa, 

2 In Aeschylus, too, even when the 
actors take part in a commus, it is ex- 
ceptional for them to actually sing; 
and their speeches are mostly in iambics 
and anapaests, and were delivered 
either in recitative or simple speech. 
See the previous page. 


* In Aeschylus and Sophocles the 
proportion of commi to each play is 
about 2, in Euripides about 14. 
Moreover, the commi of Euripides 
are as a rule much shorter and less 
important than those of the earlier 
tragedy. On the other hand instances 
of monodies and duets between actors 


are to be found in almost every play of 
Euripides. 
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These songs from the stage consist either of solos, called 
‘monodies’ in Greek, or of dialogues in music between two or three 
performers’. The dialogues, like the ‘commus,’ vary in style, 
and are sometimes wholly lyrical, while at other times the song 
of one of the performers is answered by speech or recitative on 
the part of the others*. The monodies form one of the most 
salient features in the tragedy of Euripides’. They appear to 
have been based, as far as regards structure, on the model of 
the later dithyramb, and are mostly used in scenes of violent 
passion, where their wild and irregular metre is peculiarly 
appropriate *. But though they are often written with great 
beauty and power, their value on the whole is musical rather 
than literary. Still they were extremely popular in the theatre, 
and would offer splendid opportunities to an actor with a fine 
voice. A proof of their popularity is to be seen in the well- 
known story about Lysander and the Spartan generals, who, 
shortly after the capture of Athens, happened to be present at 
a banquet at which selections from Euripides were performed ; 
and who, in spite of their hostility to the Athenians, were moved 
even to tears by the pathetic delivery of Electra’s monody, which 
seemed to them like a lament over the desolation of the city °. 


§ 7. The Language of Greek Tragedy. 


The diction of each of the three great tragic poets has 
been considered in detail in the previous chapters, and it 
has been shown that their respective styles are distinguished 


Androm. 502 ff., 825 ff. 

3 Cp. Rhes. 894 ff., Hipp. 1348 ff., 
Alc. 393 ff., Suppl. 990 ff., Troad. 99 ff., 
308 ff., Ion 82 ff., 859 ff., El. 112 ff, 
Hee. 59 ff., 155 ff., 1056 ff., Phoen. 301 


274 povwdia, % and 
} 
. povwdia 


1 Photius, p. 
onnvis @d) év Tots Spapact . . 
A€yerar, Grav els pdvos A€yp Ti PIV 
kal ovx bpuod 6 xopés. ‘There does not 
appear to have been any special name 


for the other kind of stage lyrics—the 
duets and trios between the actors. 

2 Instances of lyrical duets and trios 
are Phoen. 103 ff., 1539 ff., 1710 ff, 
Hee. 178 ff., Hel. 625 ff., Troad. 577 ff., 
Hipp. 58 ff. Inthe following examples 
the lyrics are counterbalanced by iambics 
or anapaests—Alc. 243 ff., Herc. Fur. 
1178 ff., Ion 1445 ff, Troad. 235 ts 


ff., 1485 ff., Orest. 960 ff., 1369 ff., Iph. 
Aul. 1279 ff. 

4 Yet Euripides sometimes employs 
them, like the commi, in comparatively 
tranquil scenes, as when Ion sings a long 
monody while brushing the temple steps 
(Ion 82 ff.). 

5 Plut. Lysand. c. 15. 
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from one another by strongly marked individual characteristics, 
which reflect the peculiar genius of the writer. In the style 
of Aeschylus the qualities which chiefly impress the mind are 
its pomp, and grandeur, and dazzling imagery; in that of — 
Sophocles, its graceful charm and subtle intricacy; while in 
Euripides the language is somewhat less uniform, and varies 
between simple pathos and high-flown rhetoric. On comparing 
these various manners one with another it is impossible not 
to be struck at first sight with the sharpness of the contrast 
which they present. But in spite of the obvious points of 
dissimilarity, there is nevertheless an inner bond of mutual con- 
nexion. The language of all the great tragic poets of Greece 
possesses in common certain broad and essential features which 
differentiate it from that employed in other kinds of writing, 
and which it is the purpose of the present section to describe. 

Greek poetry, as many critics have pointed out, though unsur- 
passed for the truthfulness and simplicity of its general tone, 
was elaborate and artificial in form. It was written for the most 
part in a conventional sort of diction, widely removed from the 
ordinary language of the people. When any branch of poetry 
had once been cultivated with success, the particular style and the 
particular dialect in which it had been originally composed were 
scrupulously imitated by later generations; and in this way the 
various species of poetical literature tended to settle down into 
stereotyped modes of expression and phraseology, which became 
the common property of every author. Artificial dictions of 
this kind, after having been once adopted, were retained in 
constant usage for many centuries. Take the case of epic 
poetry. At the time of the composition of the Homeric poems, 
epic phraseology had already been settled and systematised by 
long-continued employment; and it is this conventionality of 
form which gives to the poems, in spite of their diverse author- 
ship, a deceptive similarity. Even at a much later date, when 
the Ionic of the Iliad and the Odyssey had become a thing of 
the remote past, every epic still continued to be written in the 
same antique dialect. 

Greek tragedy forms no exception to the general tendency. 
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The diction of tragedy, at an early period, became fixed in 
a certain conventional groove, from which it never afterwards 
departed to any noticeable extent. However much its external 
features might be coloured and modified by the idiosyncrasies 
of individual poets, the basis always remained the same. 
Indeed, the language of the Attic stage is even more artificial in 
texture than that of the other species of Greek poetry. The 
sources from which it is derived are more various; and the 
curious intermixture of different dialects in the same composi- 
tion stamps it with a peculiar and exceptional character. In 
analysing its component elements, it will be convenient to 
divide tragedy into three parts, and to consider, first, the 
regular dialogue in iambics or trochaics; secondly, the lyrics ; 
and thirdly, the anapaests. 

The ordinary tragic dialogue is written in Attic. But the 
Attic employed is far more archaic than that which was spoken 
in common life, and recalls an earlier stage in the history of the 
language’. The Attic dialect belonged originally to the Ionic 
family of speech, but began in course of time to deviate widely 
from the primitive type, and to acquire distinctive qualities of 
its own. Hence in the fifth century there had come to be 
a marked divergence between the speech of an Athenian citizen 
and the speech of the Ionic tribes of Asia Minor. The differ- 
ence, however, was not formerly so conspicuous ; and the diction 
of the tragic stage is a reminiscence of that earlier period, and 
exhibits the language in its older and more Ionic form. It 
abounds in words, and phrases, and turns of expression which 
had long since passed out of common use among the Athenians, 
but were still employed by the other Ionic tribes. If we com- 
pare the Attic of the tragedians with the Ionic of Herodotus, the 
points of resemblance are so numerous and remarkable as to 
place the matter beyond dispute Re 


forms which are common in Herodotus 


1 See Rutherford’s New Phrynichus, 
and the Attic tragedians, but seldom or 


and Gerth’s Quaestiones de Graecae 


Tragoediae Dialecto (in Curtius’ Studien 
zur griech, und latein. Grammatik, vol. 
i. p. 193, Leipzig, 1868). 

2 Rutherford (New Phrynichus, p. 
1 ff.) has collected a list of words and 


never met with in ordinary Attic; (1) 
forms such as xelvos, fuvds, deldw, deipw, 
yotvaros, (amhouTos, (a0€0s. (2) Simple 
instead of compound verbs, e.g. dvrid- 
opat, dyAéw, ixvéopar, dyvupt. (3) Com- 
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But while Attic provides the substance of the dialogue, 

a variety of effect is occasionally produced by the importation of 
epic forms and expressions. Tragedy, as we have seen, was in 

some respects a development from epic poetry, to which it was 
largely indebted both for its subjects and for its mode of treat- 
ment; and the language of tragedy shows traces of the same 
influence. But the extent of that influence cannot always be 
determined with certainty, owing to the fact that the Epic 
dialect was itself an ancient form of Ionic, and must have 
possessed many affinities with early Attic. When, therefore, 
we meet with examples of Homeric speech in the dialogue of 
the tragic writers, it is often hard to decide whether these 
exceptional words and phrases are taken directly from the epic 
poems, or have found their way into tragedy as part of the old 
Attic dialect. Still, in spite of the difficulty of the question, the 
undoubted examples of epic diction are numerous and varied, 
especially in the narrative speeches, which are generally con- 
ceived in a more Homeric vein than the other portions of the 
drama’. 

But apart from the intermixture of epic features, the speech 
of the dialogue is mainly composed of the primitive Attic 
which prevailed during the childhood of tragedy; and its 
retention in after times is an instance of that conservatism in 
Greek poetry to which we have previously alluded. This diction, 
though antiquated in form, was admirably adapted to the pur- 


pose for which it was employed. 


pound instead of simple verbs, e.g. 
eLaTdAAuzu, efnmwepdw, efeumoAdw. (4) 
Words infrequent in ordinary Attic, as 
aixnn, edppdvyn, mayos, ppnv, Cworhp, 
HOpos, xepavat, otpardpyxns. (5) Words 
replaced in later Attic by other words, 
either of a similar etymology, or of a dif- 
ferent origin altogether, e.g. efwa (= later 
€aONs) ,WopO yds = Tépos) dppdy( = dps), 
Bi@orpos (= Biwrds), papos (=tpariov), 
popBy (=Tpoph), BSepn (=Tpdxnros), 
adKn (=Bondea), aivds (=dexvds), da- 
Bpos (=oaodpds), OapBew (= Oavpacw), 
avdaw (= Aéyw), 


The idealism of Greek tragedy 


1 In addition to various epithets, 
phrases, metaphors, and similes which 
are borrowed from Homer by the tragic 
poets (see Lechner, De Aeschyli studio 
Homerico, and De Sophocle poeta 
‘Ounpixmrarw), examples of Homeric 
formations are not infrequent, e.g. 
mwdedpevae (Prom. 645), eoovOn (Aj. 
294), ely (Antig. 1241), mrddus (Sept. 6, 
Eum. 9 &c.), wéooos (Oed. Col. 1247, 
&e.), brat (Agam, 892 &c.), Yupe (Eum. 
620), 75€ (Choeph. 1025, &c.), dpds 
(Soph. El, 279). 
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required a corresponding elevation and dignity of language. 
The epic style, pure and simple, would have been too remote 
from daily usage to be serviceable on the stage. The old- 
fashioned Attic possessed all the needful qualities. While so 
far akin to the language of the people as to appear natural and 
plausible in a dramatic action, its archaic character invested it 
with a certain venerable dignity which was impressive and 
appropriate in the mouths of gods and heroes. 

The lyrical part of tragedy, to which we come next, was 
written in a special diction of its own, of which the origin has 
already been explained in the course of the first chapter® It 
was there pointed out that the drama in its earliest shape was 
merely a kind of chorus, and that choral poetry was first brought 
to perfection by the Dorians of the seventh century, whose 
compositions henceforth became the models for the rest of 
Greece. The old Attic poets, in endeavouring to improve the 
character of their lyrical tragedies, naturally began to copy the 
Doric masterpieces, and in so doing they followed the usual 
Greek practice and adopted the Doric dialect at the same time. 
The custom thus established was never afterwards discontinued, 
and the choruses of Attic tragedy came to be permanently 
associated with a Doric style of diction. Nor was that diction 
confined solely to the regular odes; the whole of the musical 
part of the drama, including the monodies and lyrical dialogues, 
conformed more or less closely to the same general type. 

The language used by the Doric poets in their choral writings 
was not, however, a language spoken by any single tribe of 
Dorians, but a conventional diction, based on the amalgamation 


1 Cp. the remarks of Aristotle (Poet. péyouow of émridvres TO ToOovTP 


¢. 22) on tragic diction, Adgews 5& dper) pimp Tis BiadénTov... "Apippadns Tovs 
cap} nal ph rareviv va. capectarn Tparywdods éxwpa@der, drt & ovdels dy eto 
pev obv or 4 x Trav Kuplav dvopaTwv, ev TH diadréury, TovTAS XpavTaL, oloy 70 
GAAG ramewh ... cen BE Kal eEadAdT- — Bwpdrwv dno GAAA pr) aad Swudrwv Kat 
rovoa 70 idiwrindv % Tots evixois Kexpy- TO oEOev Kal Td eyw BE viv... Sid yap 7d 
pévn .. . Set dpa KexpacOat mus rodTos ar) elvan ey Tots Kuptows moced TO pr) idia~ 


... dd pay yap 7d dddws exe fds 7d Tidy ev TH AEE dnavta 7a To.adTa. 
Kbpiov rapa 7d clwOds yeyvdpevov TO wn — Exeivos 5& rovTo Hyvdel. 

iSwrindy Tonoet, Bid Se Td KowvmveEiy TOU 2 See p. 25. 

elwOdros 70 cupeséatat, ware ovk bpOas 
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of various dialects, and diversified by the free insertion of epic 
words and phrases. This poetical and artificial Doric was the 
original copied by the Attic dramatists. But in adapting it to 
tragedy they found it necessary to introduce still further modifi- 
cations, since in its ordinary form it would have appeared alien 
and incongruous by the side of the Attic of the dialogue. In 
order therefore to soften the abruptness of the contrast which it 
presented, and to bring it into harmony with the rest of the 
composition, they treated it with considerable freedom; the 
foreign element was much curtailed; all the more exceptional 
words and formations were carefully expunged; and the 
Doricism was restricted mainly to the substitution of the 
Doric ‘a’ for the Attic ‘é.’ Hence the language of the tragic 
choruses is far less Doric in tone than the language of such 
productions as the odes of Pindar; and it would be more 
correct to describe it, not as a Dorian form of dialect, but as 
Attic tempered with a Doric colouring’. 

Even in this modified form it is used very variously in 
different places, the dialectic peculiarities being sometimes 
more pronounced, while at other times they are so far elimin- 
ated that the language differs but little from pure Attic. By 
these subtle changes of idiom the form of the expression is 
delicately adjusted to the successive alternations of thought, 
Where the general tone is. most sublime and impressive, or 
where the emotions are most highly strung, there the Doric 
character of the diction is intensified; in ordinary passages 
the Attic again prevails. Hence the lyrical dialogues, which 
have more in common with the spoken part of tragedy, are as 
a rule less Dorian in style than the choruses; and the choruses 
themselves, when written in sober metres, such as the iambic 
and the trochaic, have a less Doric tinge than when written in 
dochmiacs and choriambics, and other measures of a passionate 
and exalted character. Often, again, in the same lyric, the 
language changes with the mood of the speaker. When 
the sailors who have accompanied Odysseus to the island. of. 


1 See on this subject H, C. Althaus, De Tragicorum Graecorum Dialecto, 
Berlin, 1866. 
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Lemnos first hear the distant sounds of Philoctetes’ approach, 
the words they use are in the Attic dialect ; but as the sounds 
grow louder and more distinct, their alarm and excitement find 
significant expression in the increasing Doricism of the verse ?. 

Lastly, as to the anapaests. The passages composed in the 
- anapaestic metre were neither spoken nor sung, but delivered 
in a sort of recitative, and stood half-way, in point of tone, 
between the exaltation of the choruses and the sobriety of the 
dialogue. The language partakes of the same character, and is 
neither as Attic as the dialogue, nor as Doric as the choruses, 
but combines the qualities of both. At the same time a distinc- 
tion is to be observed between the strong and the weak anapaests. 
In the regular anapaestic systems the Doricism is for the most 
part so slight as to be merely sporadic®. The weak anapaests, 
used chiefly by Euripides, and especially in his monodies, 
are more lyrical in style, and more Doric in language*®. All 
the anapaests, however, whether weak or strong, resemble the 
lyrics in the variety of their diction, and in their capacity for 
expressing the rise and fall of passion by subtle gradations in 
the form of dialect. This is especially the case in those 
dialogues where the speakers are agitated by a different kind 
of feeling. For example, in the conversation between Phaedra 
and the nurse at the beginning of the Hippolytus, Phaedra is 
almost hysterical with passion, while the replies of the nurse 
are calm and sensible expostulations; and this distinction in 
tone is finely emphasised by the slightly Doric tinge which is 
given to Phaedra’s language *. 


1 Soph. Phil. 202 ff. mpodpavyn Kritos | 
gpwrds abvrpopos ds Tetpopévou Tou, | 74 
mov THO 7) THde TéTwy, and then, BadAc« 
Badr p étbpa | POoyy4 Tov o7iBov Kar’ 
dvayxay | épmovTos, ov5é pe AGB | Bapeta 
tnrdbev avda | Tpucdvwp. 

2 Thus in the long series of anapaests 
with which the parodus of the Agamem- 
non commences (Ill. 40-103) there are 
only four Doricisms (44 ’A7pedav, 45 
xircovadray, 47 dpwydav, 101 dyava). In 
the parodus of the Antigone there are 
also only four Doricisms in twenty- 


seven lines (110 dmerépa yG, 113 yay 
bmepénTa). 

3 Cp. for example Ion, 881-922. 

4 Hipp. 177-266. In this anapaestic 
dialogue the words of the nurse are 
Attic throughout, while Phaedra’s 
language is interspersed with frequent 
Doricisms (201 xepadds, 210 dpvoaipay, 
212 dvamavoaluav, 215 Aay, 218 
eyxpyunropéva, 220 xalrav tavOdy, 228 
Aipvas, 230 yevoipav, 231 dapadiCopeva, 
239 dvoravos, cipyacduav, 240 yy a@pas 
dyads, 241 dirq, 242 TAGHwY, 243 Kepa- 


Bb 
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Such then was the general character of the tragic diction 
gradually moulded by the Attic poets for the purposes of 
their drama. It was a curious compound of diverse elements 
artificially brought together. Nothing in modern literature can 
be cited as in any way similar. We may realise how alien is 
such a type-of diction to modern methods of cdmposition, if we 
try to picture to ourselves an English parallel, and imagine 
a dramatist of the present day composing a lyrical tragedy, of 
which the dialogue was written in Elizabethan English, while 
the lyrics combined the dialect of Burns with the phraseology 
of Chaucer. The language of Greek tragedy was not less 
diversified; yet the general effect is far from being laboured 
or incongruous. The Greeks, more than any other nation, 
possessed the gift of using the most artificial forms with an 
appearance of perfect spontaneity and naturalness. Their 
genius was assisted, rather than hampered, by the convention- 
ality of the medium in which they worked. In this tragic 
diction which we have been describing, the various component 
parts are so skilfully tempered and harmonised, and employed 
with such instinctive taste and propriety, as to form a perfect 
instrument for dramatic characterisation; and it would be 
difficult to imagine any form of language which could adapt 
itself with greater flexibility to every variety of thought, and 
every change of situation. 


§ 8. The Versification. 


The metrical forms employed by the Greeks in the composi- 
tion of their tragedies are far more numerous and intricate in 
character than those to be met with in any subsequent dramatic 
literature. In a modern language, owing to the difference of 
rhythmical structure, it would be impossible to reproduce the 
wealth and multiplicity of the old Greek measures ; moreover, 
the modern dramatists, in discarding the chorus and the lyrical 
mode of representation, and restricting themselves mainly to 
spoken dialogue, have naturally tended to confine the versifica- 


Adv, 246 aicxivay, 247 yvwpav). Cp. between the speeches of the nurse and 
Med. 96-203 for a similar contrast Medea. 
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tion within narrower bounds. Even Calderon and the early 
Spanish poets, whose language is conspicuous for its rich and 
varied modulation, fall far short of the Greeks in the diversity 
and copiousness of their metrical systems. Such being the case, 
it is evident that a knowledge of the ancient dramatic metres is 
of great importance for the due appreciation of Greek tragedy ; 
but as the subject is far too technical to be treated in detail, 
except in a separate work, only a brief and general description 
will be attempted in the present pages +. 

The versification of the ordinary dialogue is comparatively 
simple. In the primitive drama the metre employed was the 
trochaic tetrameter —a rapid and lively measure, which was 
well adapted to reflect the boisterous merriment of the old 
satyric choruses*. But in course of time, as tragedy began to 
assume a graver tone, the trochaic proved to be less suitable, 
and gradually sank into the background. It occurs in two 
scenes of the Persae*; otherwise, during the greater part of the 
fifth century, it came to be practically limited to the conclusion 
of the play, where it occasionally took the place of the usual 
anapaests*. Euripides, however, towards the close of the 
century, in his search for novelty of effect, was induced to 
revive the ancient metre ; and in his later tragedies he adopts 
it with increasing frequency, especially in hot and acrimonious 
discussions, to which it is peculiarly appropriate; but also 
sometimes in passages of a grave and dignified tenor ’®. 
' Sophocles, at the end of his career, possibly influenced by the 
example of Euripides, also begins to introduce the measure into 
the body of the play, but confines it in every case to a few lines 
of hurried conversation’. As to the delivery of the trochaic 
tetrameter, there is evidence to show that it was sometimes 


1 Cp. Christ, Metrik der Griechen 
und Rémer; Gleditsch, Metrik der 
Griechen und Romer (Miiller’s Hand- 
buch der klassischen Alterthumswis- 
senschaft, vol. ii). 

2 Aristot. Poet. c. 4. See p. 20. 

8 Pers. 155-175, 215-248. 

4 So Aesch. Agam. 1649-1673 ; Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 1515-1530. 


5 Tph. Aul. 317-341, 855-916, 1338- 
1401; Iph. Taur. 1204-1233; Orest. 
728-806, 1506-1536, 1549-1553; 
Phoen. 588-637, 1758-1763; Bacch. 
603-641; Herc. Fur. 855-874; Hel. 
1621-1641; Ion 510-565, 1250-1260, 
1606-1622; Troad. 444-461. 

6 Phil. 1402-1408; Oed. Col. 887- 
890. 
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given in recitative ; but whether this method was ever adopted 
in tragedy is extremely doubtful ’. 

When the trochaics fell into disuse, their place was taken by 
the iambic trimeter, which soon became the regular medium 
for the spoken dialogue. The iambic trimeter first appears 
in literature as a favourite metre of Archilochus, by whom it 
was employed in satires and invectives. His example was 
followed by a long line of satirists, or ‘iambic’ poets as they 
were called. The iambic composed by these writers differs 
considerably in style and rhythm from that which was subse- 
quently developed by tragedy and comedy. Its chief character- 
istic is a certain lightness and buoyancy of movement, caused 
by the prevalence of iambs, and the sparing use of spondees. 
It is also remarkable for the smoothness and symmetry of its 
form; the feet are mostly dissyllabic ; resolutions of syllables 
are rarely permitted ; anapaests never at all”. 

The tragic poets, in borrowing this metre, gave it a new 
character. By the more frequent introduction of weighty 
spondaic feet they contrived to impart to the rhythm that 
gravity of tone which was required by the nature of tragedy *. 
At the same time, abandoning the studied and artificial 
smoothness of the iambic writers, which would have been 
unnatural in a passionate dialogue, they began to permit 
themselves greater freedom and variety. Their advances, 
however, in the direction of metrical licence were at first of 
a very cautious and gradual kind. In Aeschylus the versi- 
fication, though less strict than that of Archilochus, still 
adheres to rigid rules. The uniform succession of dis- 
syllabic feet is seldom interrupted, the anapaests and resolved 
syllables hardly amounting to more than four in every hundred 
lines‘. Moreover, the sentences, instead of being variously 


1 See the Attic Theatre, p. 244. 

2 Cp. the fragments in Bergk’s Poetae 
Lyrici Graeci, p. 688 ff. 

* Pure iambic lines are found to 
occur in the following proportion.in the 
different writers who used the iambic 
metre; in the iambographi 1 : 9; in 


Aeschylus 1 : 14; in Sophocles 1: 17; 
in Euripides 1 : 222; in Aristophanes 
1 : 68 (Christ, Metrik, p. 318). 

* Even Aeschylus, however, in his 
later plays shows a slight tendency 
towards greater freedom of versification. 
Thus the anapaest in the first foot, which 
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drawn out from one line to anothey, usually conclude with the 
termination of a verse ; and the same verse, with rare exceptions, 
is never divided between different speakers '. Hence the Aeschy- 
lean dialogue, with its sonorous and impressive regularity of 
cadence, bears little resemblance to the speech of ordinary 
mortals. Sophocles, at a later date, by slightly relaxing the 
stringency of previous rules, added to the flexibility of the 
verse, and succeeded in producing a beautiful and artistic 
combination of ease and stateliness. In his hands the iambic 
reaches its highest perfection. The monotony of the rhythm is 
judiciously relieved by the introduction of trisyllabic feet, and 
by the skilful interlacing of the sentences; and the occasional 
division of a line between two or more characters increases the 
animation and reality of the more passionate scenes *, Euripides, 
after beginning his career by the imitation of Sophocles, broke 
loose from all restraint in his later plays, and handled the metre 
with a freedom which often approximates to the irregularity of 
prose. In some of his tragedies the trisyllabic syllables amount 
to as many as forty or fifty in every hundred lines *, and the 
verses are continually broken up between different speakers. 
The general result is to substitute realistic negligence for the 
ideal dignity of the older dialogue; and the gradual trans- 
formation in the metrical character of the iambic, from Aeschylus 
to Euripides, is merely one phase of that continuous gravitation 
towards naturalism which was simultaneously modifying the 
whole tone of the Attic drama. 

The iambic verse of Greek tragedy, in its highest form, is 
a splendid instrument for poetical dialogue. In rhythm and 


is hardly found in the earlier tragedies, frequent in the later plays, till they reach 


becomes much more frequent in the 
Prometheus and the Agamemnon. 

1 These exceptions are Prom. 980, 
and Sept. 217. 

2 In Sophocles the proportion of 
trisyllabic feet to every hundred lines of 
dialogue varies from about four in the 
Electra to about eleven in the Philoctetes. 
Divisions of a verse between two 
speakers are never found at all in the 
Antigone, but become increasingly 


as many as thirty-two in the Philoctetes, 
and fifty in the Oedipus Coloneus. See 
p. 18%. 

* In the earlier plays the proportion 
of trisyllabic feet to every hundred lines 
is about six or seven (Hippolytus 5, 
Heracleidae 7, Medea 7, Alcestis 7, 
Hecuba 9, Rhesus 9). In the later 
plays it is about forty (Bacchae 39, Iph. 
Aul, 41, Orestes 45). See p. 283. 
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movement, as Aristotle pointed out, it diverges less markedly 
from ordinary speech than any other metre'; and yet, while 
possessing this affinity with common language, it is capable of 
sustaining “the noblest flights of poetry. It is one of those 
versatile measures, which can accommodate themselves to 
every requirement, and reflect each change of mood, from the 
sublime to the homely, and from the passionate to the grave, 
with equal pliancy. The only dramatic verse of modern times 
which may be compared to it for varied excellence, is the blank 
verse of the Elizabethan dramatists. The French Alexandrine, 
in spite of its rhetorical vigour, appears stilted and uniform 
by comparison ; while the eleven-syllable Italian’ line, with its 
invariable vowel terminations, has a somewhat monotonous 
cadence. The Elizabethan verse alone exhibits the life, energy, 
and adaptability of the Greek. Its history also is very similar. 
When it appears for the first time in the tragedies of Marlowe, 
its solemn and impressive march, and symmetry of form, recall 
the majestic diction of Aeschylus. In Shakespeare it acquires 
an easy variety of modulation, as appropriate to the freedom of 
the English stage as the language of Sophocles was appropriate 
to the ideal stage of Greece. In the later Elizabethans, such 
as Shirley and Massinger, the tone becomes less poetical, 
and the metrical form is treated with so much freedom, that 
the lines are often hardly distinguishable from prose. Here, 
again, the negligence of the versification is but an exag- 
gerated instance of the same tendency which was noticed in 
Euripides. 

To turn next to the recitative passages. The metre usually 
employed for the purpose of recitative is the regular anapaestic 
dimeter*, This form of verse, on account of its march-like 
rhythm, was used by the older tragic poets to accompany the 
formal entry of the chorus*. It was also occasionally intro- 
duced by them between the conclusion of a choral ode and the 


" Poet. c. 4 A€gews 5& yevonévns adr —iapBeta A€yomer &y TH Siaektw TH mpds 
) pvots 70 oikecov pérpov dpe, wddcora — AAAHAOUs, efdpetpa Se ddryaas. 
yap AexTiKdy Tay pérpwv 7d iapBetdy * See the Attic Theatre, p. 244. 
cot, onpecov 5¢ rovTou, mAciaTa yap 8 Seep. 355. 
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commencenient of the dialogue, in order to soften the transition 
from song to speech’, But the favourite occasion. for its 
employment is in those lyrical duets where a slight difference 
of emotion is to be expressed, and where the contrast between 
lyrics and anapaests, or between song and recitative, is less 
striking and conspicuous than would have been the contrast 
between lyrics and iambics*. Considered generally, the ana- 
paests belong rather to the choral, than to the spoken, part of 
tragedy ; and it is only on rare occasions that they are inserted 
in the course of the ordinary dialogue, and. even then, for the 
most part, only in those passages in which the chorus also take 
a share ®. 

While the metres of the dialogue and the recitative are 
restricted in number, the metres of the lyrical portion of tragedy 
display, on the other hand, the utmost variety and luxuriance ; 
and the fact is easily explained, when we consider the intimate 
connexion between poetry and music among the ancients. The 
lyrical poems of the Greeks were all composed for the purpose 
of being sung. Further than this, it was a rule in Greek vocal 
music that there should be an accurate and harmonious corre- 
spondence between the words and the melody ; and that each 
syllable of the poem should answer, in almost every case, to 
a single note of the music. The modern habit of setting verses 
to a tune of a totally different cadence, and of founding trills 
and runs upon a single syllable, would have been regarded 
with disfavour by the Greeks, as tending to obscure the 
meaning of the poetry, and to subordinate it to the mere 
pleasure of sound. It follows, therefore, that the metres of the 
ancient lyrical poetry were practically identical with the rhythms 
of the ancient music; and the variety of form which they 

1 E.g. Aesch. Sept. 861, Pers. 140, ordinary dialogue, in which, however, 
Agam. 783; Soph. Antig. 155, 376, — the chorus also participates, are Aesch, 


626; Eur. Hipp. 170. No instances, Pers. 909-927, Suppl. 961-979, Choeph. 
however, are to be found in the later 306-314, Prom. 1040-1093 5 Soph. Aj. 


plays of Sophocles and Euripides. 201-262, Ant. 526-530, 929-943- 

2 Aesch, Prom. 124 ff., Eum. 916 ff. ; Examples of ordinary dialogue in ana- 
Soph. Phil. 135 ff. 5 Eur. Med. 130 ff.,  paests, from which the chorus is excluded, 
Alc. 861 ff. are very rare, viz. Aesch. Prom. 93- 


3 Instances of anapaests used in 100, 284-297; Eur. Iph. Aul. 1-48. 
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exhibit is naturally far more intricate and complex than in any 
branch of modern literature. 

This rich diversity of lyrical measures, or, in other words, of 
musical rhythms, was mostly borrowed from the Dorians. The 
various classes of Doric choral poetry—hymns, paeans, and 
dithyrambs,. dance-songs and processional ‘odes—were all 
brought under requisition. With the exception of the dochmiac, 
which appears to be a measure peculiar to tragedy, all the other 
tragic metres are to be found already in the old choral com- 
positions. But the Attic dramatists, in borrowing these different 
forms of versification, adapted them to the theatre by the same 
modifying process to which they also subjectéd the Doric 
dialect. They avoided the more intricate collocations of words, 
reduced the length of the individual lines, simplified the forma- 
tion of the strophes, and contented themselves with a less 
minute observance of syllabic correspondence between strophe 
and antistrophe. In this way the elaborate artificiality of the 
previous choral poetry was replaced by greater freedom and 
straightforwardness ; and the lyrical measures, like the iambic 
of the dialogue, were brought into more perfect harmony with 
the directness and the passion of a dramatic representation. 

Aeschylus, in whose dramas the choral element is the most 
prominent, also displays the greatest luxuriance of rhythms. 
He introduces more frequent varieties of measure in the same 
ode, and even in the same strophe ; and it is altogether excep- 
tional to find one of his odes which is composed in the 
same metre throughout. In the later tragedy, as the chorus 
diminishes in significance, there is a corresponding reduction 
in the wealth and diversity of the rhythms. In Sophocles the 
logaoedic type of verse entirely predominates over the other 
kinds, Euripides, also, though less uniform in his choice of 
metres, shows a marked preference for the logaoedic. 

From the brief account of the subject which has just been 
given it is easy to perceive that the ancient tragedy, as far as 
metrical form is concerned, was equipped with wonderful com- 
pleteness for every possible dramatic requirement. For the 
more stately kind of dialogue it possessed the iambic, for lively 
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disputes the trochaic tetrameter ; the anapaests marked a further 
rise in the scale of passion ; while for scenes of intense emotion 
an infinite multiplicity of lyrical metres was ready at hand. 
These diverse kinds of verse were accompanied by subtle 
changes of language which added to their significance; and 
the mode of delivery, whether speech, song, or recitative, 
consorted harmoniously with the successive varieties of diction 
and metre. If, in reading a Greek tragedy, we imagine to 
ourselves the manner in which it was exhibited, we shall be 
more than ever impressed with its beauty and power. The 
transitions from speech to music, and from music to speech, 
are arranged with such perfect skill and artistic feeling, that 
they never seem harsh or abrupt, but always coincide exactly 
with the tone of the situation. Especially beautiful is the com- 
bination of the various modes of utterance in the same passage. 
When Admetus endeavours to console the despair of the dying 
Alcestis, when Athene soothes and pacifies the vengeful hatred 
of the Furies, or when Tecmessa and the Salaminian sailors 
reply with bated breath to the frenzied ravings of Ajax, in these 
and similar passages the contrast between the exalted melody 
of the lyrics, the solemn cadence of the recitative, and the 
tranquil modulation of the spoken iambics, has a strange and 
indescribable impressiveness’. The same kind of result is 
often produced in Shakespeare by the skilful alternation of 
prose and verse; but the distinction, in his plays, is far less 
striking and diversified than that which resulted on the Greek 
stage from the manifold varieties of metre and delivery. 


§ 9. Symmetry of Form. 

The feature which most distinguishes the artistic productions 
of ancient Greece from those of other nations is the perfect 
symmetry of their outward form. The kind of beauty which 
arises from ordered proportion, and from the harmonious cor- 
respondence of different parts, was an object of passionate 
admiration to the Greeks, and to attain such beauty was the 


1 Aesch. Eum. 778 ff. ; Soph. Aj. 331 ff.; Eur. Alc. 243 ff. 
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perpetual aim of their creative efforts. The various monuments 
of their genius which have been preserved—their temples and 
theatres, statues, friezes, and sculptured groups—all testify to 
the universal prevalence and intensity of this feeling. Its 
influence, however, was not confined to buildings and works 
of art, but may be traced with no less clearness in the 
statuesque dignity of their literary productions. The ancient 
tragedy, in particular, is constructed throughout under the 
guidance of this principle, and exhibits, in the harmonious 
balance of its general design, the same classic type of beauty 
as that which we admire in the old Greek temples and statues. 
The skill with which the various parts are combined and 
adjusted so as to produce a perfect and symmetrical whole ; 
the convergence of interest from first to last upon a single 
point ; the artistic grouping and subordination of the secondary 
personages around one great central figure ; the gradual ascent, 
scene by scene, to the climax of tragic intensity, and then the 
gradual subsidence into a calm and reposeful termination—all 
these qualities differentiate the Attic tragedy from that of 
modern times, and invest it with the simple and stately grandeur 
of a piece of antique sculpture. 

But it is not only in the general arrangement and conception ~ 
of the play that this symmetry of structure is manifested ; it 
penetrates even to the smallest details, and runs through every 
portion of the work, revealing itself in a constant balancing 
of part against part, and a formal correspondence of speech 
with speech, to which there is no parallel in any production of 
the modern stage’. The lyrical part of tragedy, in almost every 
instance, is composed in this systematic fashion. The most 
obvious example is the antistrophic arrangement of the choral 
odes. Every Greek chorus, if of any size or importance, is 
written in pairs of stanzas, of which the second is an exact 
metrical repetition of the first. This mutual correspondence is 
sufficiently apparent even in reading the play; but in the 


* Cp. Christ, Metrik, p.604ff.; Nake, De  responsionibus _ diverbii apud 
Ueber Symmetrie im Bau der Dialoge Aeschylum; Hirzel, De Euripidis in 
griechischer Tragédien (Rheinisches  componendis diverbiis arte. 

Museum, vol. 17, p. 508 ff.): Martin, 
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theatre, and during the actual performance, it was brought into 
much greater prominence by the mode of representation, in 
accordance with which the antistrophe was sung to exactly the 
same music as the strophe, and accompanied by dance move- 
ments of a similar character. Moreover, the relation between 
the two stanzas was in many cases still further emphasised by 
the insertion, in the more important parts of the antistrophe, 
of phrases which closely resembled the corresponding phrases of 
the strophe*. The whole performance, with its accurate repro- 
duction of rhythm for rhythm, melody for melody, and dance 
for dance, must have illustrated in the clearest possible manner 
the characteristic features of Hellenic art. 

The same tendency may be observed in the ‘commi,’ or 
musical duets between stage and orchestra. But in this case 
there is a difference between the practice of the earlier and the 
later tragedy. Euripides, whose free treatment of the iambic 
has already been noticed, shows the same spirit of revolt 
against metrical restraint in his management of the lyrical 
dialogues. The musical portion of his ‘commi,’ though occa- 
sionally antistrophic, is more often irregular in structure*; 
while in the iambic and anapaestic portions, which were spoken 
or intoned, there is never any attempt to secure equality of size 
between the different parts. Formal regularity is purposely 
abandoned in favour of a more natural and spontaneous arrange- 


1 These repetitions of similar phrases 8’ dAl-yoorov xpdvov extos aras, (3) In 


and cadences occur (1) in the beginning 
of the antistrophe ; e. g.“Aesch. Choeph. 
935 guore pev dia Tprapidaus x povy = 946 
euodre 8 Gd pede xpuntadiov paxas. Eum. 
143 lod iod, mémag: endBoper pita =149 
iw mat Acés, énlkAowos méAe, Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 1313 i@ oxdrov=1321 id 
pidos. Ant. 966 mapa 5é Kvavéwy = 977 
xara 5& Taxdpevor. (2) At the end of 
the antistrophe ; e.g. Aesch. Eum. 161 
Bapi 7d mepiBapu xpvos éxew = 168 Bdoov- 
pov dpdpevov dyos éxew. Soph. Oed. Col. 
1456 éxrurev aildnp, ® Zed = 1471 @ peyas 
aidnp, ® Zed. El. 136 aiat, ixvodpat = 
152 ala’, Saxpves. Ant. 614 Ovarov 
Bidrw mdpmord y eds tas = 625 mpacoe 


the middle of the antistrophe; e.g. 
Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1207 id wewdy Oidirou 
Kapa = 1216 id Aainiov réxvov. Ant, 850 
id dioravos =869 iw dvordtpov. Eur. 
Alc. gog 75n mpomeris wv = 933 
5n napédrvoev, Med. 829 xAcworaray 
coptay, det did Aapmpotdrov = 840 Hbu- 
mvéous avpas, del 5° émBaddAopévay, 

2 The following commi, or portions 
of commi, in Euripides are obviously 
antistrophic in the lyrical part—Alc. 
860 ff., Suppl. 797 ff., 1123 ff., Troad. 
153 ff., 1303 ff., Hel. 168 ff., Andr. 
1173 ff. El. 167 ff., Bacch. 1169 itis; 
Orest. 140 ff., 1246 ff. 
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ment; and the change is strictly in accordance with the general 
spirit of his tragedies. 

But in Aeschylus and Sophocles these ‘commi’ exhibit all 
the symmetry of the choral odes, and are remarkable examples 
of intricate correspondence. The lyrical portions are invariably 
antistrophic; and the desire for uniformity‘extends beyond 
mere metrical similarity. When the strophe, as often happens, 
is divided into a series of short speeches, the antistrophe, in 
nearly every instance, is divided in exactly the same manner’ ; 
and the resemblance between the corresponding speeches is 
intensified by the recurrence of similar words and cadences’. 
Moreover, if the dialogue is interspersed with iambic lines, the 
iambics partake of the antistrophic character of the lyrics, and 
the whole passage forms an elaborate and symmetrical scheme®. 
Anapaestic speeches, when they form part of a ‘commus,’ are 
treated with more freedom; yet they too are often partially 
responsive, and approximate to one another in the number 
of their lines *. 

The ‘stage lyrics,’ as we have seen, are practically confined 
to the tragedy of Euripides, and their history is like that of the 
‘commus.’ When they occur in the older tragedy, their form 
is mostly antistrophic®; but in Euripides this arrangement is 
the exception rather than the rule ®. 


" Cp. Soph. Oed. Col. 535-541 =542- repeated in the antistrophe. Cp. the 


548; Ant. 823-835 =836-848, 849- 
859 =860-870, 

2 E.g. Ant. 829 @€, alai=840 é €, id, 
831 HA, drodeis, XO. ras;=843 HA, 
éddun; XO. vai. Oed. Col. 537 XO, 
érabes. OI. émaBov ddaot’ éxew =545 
XO, éxaves, OI. Exavoy* éxee 5é por. 

* Thus in Aesch. Pers. 256-289 each 
lyric is balanced by two iambic lines; 
in Sept. 203-244 and 683-708 by three 
iambic lines. In Suppl. 346-406 the 
king replies in five iambics to each 
lyrical utterance of the chorus. Cp. 
Agam. 1072-1113 (two iambics in each 
case); Suppl. 734-760 (two iambics). 
In Sophocles the arrangement is often 
more intricate, a group of iambic 
speeches in the strophe being exactly 


following specimens (where the figures 
denote the number of lines in each 
iambic speech) ; Oed. Col. 1447-1476 
(25a 2 = 2. 1. 2), Ay 904—30 20 Teeceere 
=I. I, 1, 2), Again in Oed. Col. 
1477-1504 a group of short speeches is 
balanced by a longer one containing the 
same number of lines (2. 1. 2=5). 

* Aesch. Prom. 127 ff., Agam. 1445 
ff., Eum. 915 ff.; Soph. Phil. 135 ff. 

° So Aesch. Prom. 561 ff., Sept. 961 
ff.; Soph. El. 86 ff., 1232 ff., Trach. 
1004 ff. The monody in Aesch. Prom. 
88 ff. (mostly iambics and anapaests), and 
that in Soph. Oed. Col. 237 ff., are not 
antistrophic. 

® Euripides has four antistrophic 
amoebaea (or duets between actors), 
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Still, in spite of the relaxations introduced by Euripides, the 
lyrical part of tragedy, regarded as a whole, exemplifies the 
Greek passion for balanced regularity of form. The same 
principle of composition is extended, though less systematically, 
to the dialogue. One of the best known instances is the 
favourite ‘stichomythia,’ or conversation is alternate lines, 
which was always popular on the Attic stage. This scheme 
of versification is used chiefly in excited discussions, where the 
speakers are hurried along by the eagerness of their feelings ; 
and verse is capped with verse, and question and answer 
bandied to and fro, with the rapidity and precision of a piece 
of machinery. Often, indeed, towards the close of the colloquy, 
as the excitement becomes more intense, even a single line 
seems too long for the impatience of the actors, and half-verse 
is flung in response to half-verse, with the same uniformity. 
In addition to the ‘stichomythia’ there are many examples in 
Greek tragedy of debates in which couplet corresponds to 
couplet throughout a regular sequence of questions and replies '. 
Occasionally, too, a striking effect is produced by the systematic 
alternation of couplets and single verses. In the Prometheus, 
when the giant Force is exulting in the infliction of the 
punishment, and urging the reluctant Hephaestus to the work, 
his two-line speeches are answered in each case by a single 
line on the part of Hephaestus; and this inequality in length 
seems to intensify the contrast between the respective moods 
of the two speakers *. 

When we come to speeches of greater size, the instances 
of correspondence occur much less frequently, and are confined 


viz. Alc, 243 ff., Troad. 577 ff., Androm. 
500 ff., El. 1177 ff. The following ten 
monodies are antistrophic, either wholly 
or in part :—Rhes. 894 ff., Alc. 393 ff., 
Suppl. 990 ff., Troad. 99 ff., 308 ff., El. 
112 ff., Phoen. 301 ff., Orest. 960 ff., 
Ion 82 ff, Androm. 1173 ff. In the 
time of Aristotle the antistrophic system 
seems to have been generally abandoned 
in the case of stage lyrics. Cp. Problem. 
19. 15 70 8 avrd airioy wat didri 7a pev 
dnd oxnvis ove avtiatpopa, TA be Tov 


xXopod avriorpopa. 

1 E.g. Aesch. Eum, 711-730; Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 106-131, 320-333, Ant. 536- 
547, El. 875-890; Eur. Hel. 1035- 
1084, Bacch. 939-962, Orest. 217-254; 
Iph. Aul. 819-854, Hipp. 1064-1089, 
Troad. 51-68, 604-628. 

2 Prom. 36-81. Sophocles occasion- 
ally employs the same device in a more 
intricate manner, as in Phil. 639-650, 
where the sequence is 2. I. 1, 2. 2,1. 
I. 2 
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as a rule to single pairs, instead of being protracted into 
a series. Still it not uncommonly happens that an utterance of 
from three to ten lines is balanced by a response of exactly the 
same number’. Even in the case of the long orations, when 
they fall naturally into pairs, and are spoken in opposition one to 
the other, there is a tendency to make them uniform, or nearly 
uniform, in extent. Thus Hecuba and Polymestor, in the course 
of their debate, both make a speech of fifty-one lines; and 
Jason replies in fifty-four lines to the fifty-five of Medea*. But 
the Greek poets are far from observing any fixed rule in this 
matter, and in many cases where we should most expect it 
there is no trace even of an approach to conformity. In the 
set debates between Agamemnon and Teucer, and between 
Teucer and Menelaus, at the end of the Ajax, the respective 
orations vary considerably in length; and in the celebrated 


scene of the Septem, which is one of the most frequently cited’ 


examples of symmetrical arrangement, out of the seven pairs of 
speeches only two correspond exactly 8, 

The various examples of antistrophic dialogue which have 
just been enumerated are often combined together into a whole 
scene of striking, though not perfect, regularity. Instances 
occur especially in those controversial disputes which begin in 
argument and end in invective. The debate commences with 
a pair of long speeches, grave and deliberate in tone ; then as 
the excitement rises, shorter speeches follow in alternation ; 
these lead up to the ‘stichomythia,’ with its rapid play of 
line for line and taunt for taunt; then finally, as the crisis 
approaches, the speakers become more breathless, and vent 
their feelings in a series of half-verses, with which the dispute 


* E.g. Eur. Ion 401-412 (three lines), 


Cp. also Ant. 639 ff. (Creon forty-two 
Heracleid. 784-791 (four), Iph. Taur. 


lines, Haemon forty-one), Phoen. 469 


783-797 (five), Cycl. 253-269 (eight), 
232-249 (nine), El. 880-899 (ten), 
‘Troad. 1260-1283 (twelve). Sometimes 
these correspondences are interlaced, as 
in Here, Fur, 588-609 (7. 4.7. 4), Hipp. 
695-721 (7. 2. 2, 7-2. 7), Alc. 546-567 
(5.03, 8. 2,6); 

* Hec. 1132-1237, Med. 465-575. 


ff. (Polyneices twenty-eight, Eteocles 
twenty-seven), Oed. Tyr. 380 ff. (Oedi- 
pus twenty-four, Teiresias twenty-one). 
3 Soph. Aj. 1052 ff.; Aesch. Sept. 
375-676 (where the length of the 
speeches is as follows, 22-20, 15-15, 
15-9, 15-20, 24-13, 29-29, 22-24). 
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is concluded. Schemes of this kind are especially frequent 
in Euripides, by whom they are reduced to a regular system?; 
but they occur in a more or less modified form in the other 
dramatists. 

There is also another species of antistrophic arrangement 
which consists in balancing a series of short speeches against 
one or two longer ones. This kind of correspondence, if carried 
to any extent, would be far beyond the perceptive powers of an 
ordinary spectator ; and many examples which scholars have 
brought to light are no doubt casual coincidences. But there 
are certain cases of a more simple character which can 
hardly be regarded as the result of mere chance. Thus in the 
Andromache the ten-line speech of Menelaus is followed by 
a ‘stichomythia’ of ten lines* In the Medea, Creon makes 
a speech of eight verses, then comes a ‘stichomythia’ of 
sixteen, and then Medea concludes with eight verses of reply *. 
Numerous instances of a similar character might be cited *. 

Lastly, even in individual speeches it is often possible to 
detect traces of antistrophic correspondence. One of the 
clearest examples is the great oration of Medea, in which she 
unfolds for the first time her plans of vengeance. The speech 
falls into two parts. In the first, after a preliminary couplet, 
she proceeds to reveal her various purposes in four stanzas of 
five lines each. Then comes a pause and an exclamation of 
doubt. Then she breaks off afresh, with new suggestions and 
designs, which are contained in three stanzas of three lines 
each. Then follows an outburst of furious indignation, in 
a sentence of six lines; and the speech concludes with another 
series of three-line stanzas, filled with self-exhortations. The 
arrangement is too systematic to be merely accidental, and has 
a fine rhetorical impressiveness. The succession of uniform 


1 There is a good example of such aT. I. T= 3. 2). In Hec. 402-437 there 


debate in Phoen. 446 ff. is first a speech of twelve lines, then a 
2 Androm. 425-444- stichomythia of twelve lines, then the 
3 Med. 316-347- dialogue takes a fresh turn, and a sticho- 


4 Thus in Iph. Taur. 1302-1326 the mythia of six lines is followed by a 
passage of twenty-five lines is divided speech of six lines (12=12x1, 6x 
into five groups (5=2.2.I=5=1. 1 1=6). 
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periods, following one another like stroke upon stroke, reflects 
the inexorable fixity of her hatred; while the change of struc- 
ture, and the more rapid movement, in the latter part of the 
speech, correspond exactly with the sudden alteration in her 
thoughts’. - 

Instances of a less intricate kind, where a speech is simply 
divided into two equal and responsive portions, are comparatively 
frequent. We may mention, as a specimen, one of the speeches 
of Orestes in the Iphigeneia, where, out of the twelve lines which 
it contains, the first six are devoted to a protest against the 
sacrifice of Pylades, the remaining six to the offer of himself as 
the victim * 

The above examples show that even in the dialogue of Greek 
tragedy the principle of symmetrical correspondence prevailed 
to a much wider extent than any modern poet would care to 
imitate. But the artistic sense of the Greeks prevented them 
from pushing this principle to extremes, or from effacing the 
beauty and spontaneity of their drama by mathematical regularity 
of form. The tragic dialogue alternates gracefully between 
strictness and freedom; the laws of exact symmetry, though 
often enforced, are more frequently relaxed, or even entirely 
disregarded ; and their occasional observance, without forcing 
itself unduly upon the attention, merely serves to impress the 
mind with a general sense of harmony and proportion. 

Some critics, not content with these moderate results, have 
produced a more elaborate theory on the subject, and have 
professed to discover, in the structure of the ancient tragedy, 
one vast system of antistrophic balance, which they call the 
‘grosse responsion.’ According to this system every part of 
a tragedy, from the smallest to the largest, answers to some 
other part in a gradually ascending scale. Line corresponds 
to line, sentence to sentence, and speech to speech ; groups of 
speeches are balanced by groups of speeches, and whole scenes 


* Med. 364-408. In many other  successivesentences contain the following 
speeches, though the arrangement isnot number of lines—4. 5. 5. 3. 4. 5. 5. 5)> 
exactly symmetrical, there is a tendency ibid. 500-534 (3+ 4. 45 4. 5. 5. 3 Be 2). 
to repeat stanzas of the same length, ? Iph. Taur. 597-608. Cp. Heracleid. 
e.g. Heracleid. 389-424 (where the 539-546, Hec, 850-863, &c. 
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by whole scenes. Out of this intricate series of interlacing 
relationships, and responsions within responsions, there slowly 
arises, to the mind that is able to grasp such complexities, 
a majestic structure of ordered and systematic harmony. 

The first impulse to this kind of speculation was given about 
forty years ago by a paper of Ritschl’s on the descriptive 
episode in the Septem*, Then Ribbeck proceeded to arrange 
the Prometheus Vinctus in symmetrical form’. Then followed 
a long series of papers and treatises, in which the tragedies of 
the other dramatists were handled in the same manner ®. The 
elaboration of these complicated schemes is founded mainly on 
three principles. In the first place it is assumed that all the 
longer speeches, without exception, are divisible into stanzas ; 
and this division is resolutely carried out, often in defiance of 
the sense. Secondly, the passages written in ‘stichomythia’ 
are forced into a series of alternate groups, with a similar 
disregard for the meaning. Thirdly, it is taken for granted 
that an aggregate of little speeches may be balanced by one or 
two speeches of greater length, even when the respective groups 
are separated by fifty or a hundred lines of dialogue. Yet even 
these three principles, though used with the utmost freedom, 
are found to be insufficient in themselves, and it is only by 
a free manipulation of the text, and by stretching out speeches 
here, and cutting off verses there, that it is possible to attain 
the required symmetry. Results effected by means of such 
violence must obviously be of very little value ; and the futility 
of the whole process has been curiously demonstrated in a 
recent treatise by Zielinski, in which he shows that, if the same 
licence is permitted in other cases, any ordinary modern drama, 
such as Schiller’s Wallenstein, may be reduced to a shape of 
equal regularity *. 

Another objection to these vast schemes of correspondence 


1 Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie,  (Jahrbiicher fiir class. Philol. vol. 79, 
vol. 77 (1858), p. 761 ff. p- 721 ff.) ; Ocri, Die grosse Responsion, 

2 Qua Aeschylus arte in Prometheo Berlin, 1880. For other treatises see 
fabula diverbia composuerit, Bern, 1859, _ Sittl, Griech. Literatur, vol. 3, p- 223+ 

8 E,g. Weil, Die Gliederung des 4 Zielinski, Die Gliederung der alt- 
dramatischen Recitativs bei Aeschylos attischen Komoedie, p. 387 ff. 
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is their apparent uselessness. No ear could appreciate such 
intricate connexions, or notice the relation between distant 
passages, and scenes widely removed from one another. Even 
when placed on paper, in the form of a diagram, such combina- 
tions are difficult to follow; and it would have been useless to 
expect that.they could attract the attention of a‘casual audience, 
whose minds were engrossed by the plot and the characters, 
and who had no diagram to assist them. The authors of the 
theory admit these difficulties, but evade them by supposing 
that the whole of each play was accompanied with music, and 
that the recurrence of the same musical phrases emphasised the 
structural connexions, and impressed them upon the attention 
.of the spectator. But apart from the fact that a mere instru- 
mental accompaniment would be inadequate for the purpose, 
the whole assumption is contrary to the evidence upon the 
subject. Indeed, there can be little doubt, from the testimony of 
ancient writers, that the music in a Greek tragedy was restricted 
to the lyrical portions of the performance, and that the iambic 
dialogue consisted of speech alone!. 

The subject of symmetrical structure is closely related to 
another very intricate question, concerning the division of the 
verses in the choral odes. In Greek lyrical poetry the first and 
smallest combination of feet was called a ‘colon’ or clause. 
Larger combinations, consisting of two or more ‘cola,’ were 
styled ‘periods’ or verses. The ‘periods’ formed the im- 
portant divisions, being separated from one another by a distinct 
pause in the rhythm, and by the admission of the hiatus. Hence 
it follows that the beauty of the cadence in an ancient lyrical 
poem must have depended to a large extent on the harmonious 
succession and combination of these ‘ periods.’ 

Unfortunately, in the manuscripts of the Attic dance the 
odes are arranged in ‘cola,’ and the ‘periods’ are undis- 
tinguished. But there is abundant evidence to show that, as 
originally divided, the verses were of greater length®, Thus 

* See on this point the Attic Theatre, schen Drama (Sitzungsberichte der 
pi 241. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miin- 


: “3 See Christ’s article, Werth der chen, 1871, p. 603 ff.). 
tiberlieferten Kolometrie in dem griechi- 
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the Medicean manuscript of Sophocles appends to each play 
the number of the lines which it contains; and the number in 
every case is smaller by a third or fifth than the actual number 
of the verses in the manuscript. The notice therefore obviously 
points back to some older condition of the dramas, when the 
lyrics were differently divided. Again, 
writers occasionally ascribe to Aeschylus and Euripides forms 
of lyrical verse which are much longer than any to be found 
in the existing texts'. Many corruptions, also, have arisen 
between successive ‘cola,’ which it would be difficult to account 
for except on the supposition that the two ‘cola’ were originally 
written in one line’. Sometimes, too, a single verse of the 
strophe appears as two successive verses in the antistrophe *. 
Hence it may be taken for granted that the arrangement in the 
manuscripts is a modification of an older system in which the 
lyrics were arranged in ‘periods.’ It is known, in the case of 
Pindar and Simonides, that a similar substitution of ‘cola’ for 
‘periods ’ was introduced by the Alexandrian grammarians, and 
especially by Aristophanes *; but whether the manipulation of 
the dramatic lyrics took place about the same time, or at a later 


the Latin metrical 


date, is uncertain. 

Up to the beginning of the present century the arrangement 
of the manuscripts was followed in the printed texts. Since 
that time continuous attempts have been made, both in the 
works of the dramatists and in those of the lyric poets, to 
discover the original ‘periods,’ and restore the rhythm to its 
ancient beauty. The process was first undertaken by Béckh, 
in his edition of Pindar, and by Hermann, in his editions of 


1 Victorinus, 3. 3. 43; Photius, 8. 3. 

2 Thus in Aesch. Agam. 717 (€0pepev 
St A€ovra | civ Sdpors dyadatrrov) the 
corruption of Agovtos ivw into Agovra 
civ might easily arise when the two cola 
were written as one period, and the 
words appeared as AEONTOCININ. 

3 Thus Eur. Troad. 316, 317 ydouot Tov 
OavevrTa [ mare pa nar pida Te = 333 eAiaoe 
Tad éxeioe per’ éuédev modav, Alc, 
244 ovpavial re divat vepedas dpopatou = 
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248, 249 vuppidioi Te Kotrar | marpwas 
*IwAxov. 

4 Dion. Hal., De Comp. Verb. c. 22 
(of one of Pindar’s odes) x@Aa 6€ pe 
défar Aéyery odx ds ’ApioTroparys 7) TOY 
ddAwy Tis pETpiK@Y Sexdapnoe Tas @dds, 
GAN’ ols vats dgvot Srarpeiv Tov Adyor. 
Ibid. c. 26 (of an ode of Simonides} 
yéypanrar 5 Kara. SiagroAds, ovx ay 
"Apioropavns i) dAAos Tis KaTEcKEvace 
Kwdwy, GAN’ Gv & melds Adyos Gmauret, 
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the dramatic poets. In the case of Pindar the restoration has 
been effected with success and certainty, owing to the fact that, 
as the same form of strophe continually recurs, it is possible to 
determine the conclusions of the verses by noticing all those 
places where hiatus is permitted. But in the tragic poets, as 
the same sttophe is only repeated once, this kind of evidence is 
unattainable. The editors have nothing to rely on but their 
own individual taste and feeling; and the uncertainty of such 
guides in a matter of this kind is shown by a glance at the 


different editions of the ancient tragedies, where the utmost 


diversity prevails in the arrangement of the lyrics. 

A new theory as to the composition of the choral odes, which, 
if true, would go far to solve the whole problem, has been put 
forward in recent years by J. H. Schmidt, who supposes that, 
in addition to the correspondence between strophe and anti- 
strophe, each individual strophe contained within itself an 
antistrophic arrangement which he calls ‘eurhythmy’.’ Some- 
times this arrangement was of a simple kind, a verse or group 
of verses being exactly repeated; sometimes it became more 
complex, the first verse of the strophe corresponding to the 
last, the second to the last but one, and so on. Schmidt has 
rearranged the odes of Pindar, and those of the dramatic poets, 
in accordance with this principle; and if his system were 
correct, it would restore with more or less accuracy the original 
divisions. But though adopted by some distinguished scholars, 
it is open to the grave objection that none of the ancient metrical 
writers show the slightest acquaintance with its rules’. The 
fact, also, that Schmidt has been able to arrange the text in this 
antistrophic order is not in itself conclusive. There is no doubt 
that the choral odes, like the dialogue, often approximate to 
a symmetrical structure; and the fluctuating value of the long 


1 His theory is explained at length in 
the four volumes of his Kunstformen 
der griechischen Poesie, Leipzig, 1868- 
1872; and in a summarised form in his 
Leitfaden in der Khythmik und Metrik 
der classischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1869 
(translated by Prof, White, Introduction 


to the Rhythmic and Metric of the 
Classical Languages, London, 1879). 

* See the discussion of the question 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, 
vol. ii. p. 564; and in Christ’s article on 
Kolometrie, quoted on p, 386, note 2. 
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syllable, which might occasionally be the equivalent of from 
three to five shorts, facilitates the manipulation of the metre. 
Nor, again, does it appear by any means certain that these 
various correspondences, some of which are of the most 
intricate character, would have been perceived or appreciated 
by the audience in the theatre, even though their recurrence 
Was accentuated by a musical accompaniment and by the 
movements of the dancers. For these reasons, therefore, it 
is perhaps unsafe to regard ‘eurhythmy’ as an infallible guide 
in the investigation of the ancient metres, or to assume that the 
question of the periodic divisions in the choral odes has as yet 
been finally settled. 


§ to. The Satyric Drama. 


The origin of the satyric drama as a distinct species of art was 
explained in connexion with the early history of tragedy, and 
its leading characteristics were there briefly described’. Only 
a single specimen now survives. But the type of composition 
is so peculiar in itself, and so interesting as an illustration of 
ancient manners, that it may be worth while to collect together 
in the present section some further information concerning its 
general style and structure. 

The purpose of the satyric play was to combine in a single 
performance the dignity of tragedy and the boisterous licence of 
the primitive dithyramb. The characters were accordingly divided 
into two sets, corresponding to this difference of qualities. The 
sportive element was represented, in the orchestra, by the 
chorus of satyrs, who formed an essential part of every satyric 
composition, and gave their name to the species®. On the stage, 
again, it was represented by the old Silenus, the drunken follower 
of Dionysus*; and by various other mythological beings of 

1 See p. 40. inscriptions (e.g. Corp. Ins. Gr. 1584 

2 The importance of the chorus of roinris caripov ’Ayuvias), In Horace’s 
satyrs is shown by the fact that the description of the satyric drama (Ars 
satyric play was regularly called aatupot, Poet. 220-250) the presence of the 
as well as Spapa oarupucdy (e. g. Suidas Satyri or Fauni is assumed throughout, 
y. Iparivas’ mpatos éypaye carvpous. 3 Pollux, 4.118. Horace, ibid. 239. 


Argum, Eur. Med. @eporal odrvpor). Silenus is a principal character in the 
Sdrvpor is the form commonly used in Cyclops of Euripides. 
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a not very serious type, from the jovial Hercules, and the crafty 
Autolycus, to the maimed and long-suffering Hephaestus’. The 
grave and serious element was supplied by the presence of heroic 
characters, borrowed from the tragic stage, who were expected 
to mix freely with their disreputable neighbours, and to adapt 
themselves to their new surroundings, without compromising 
their dignity’. In this rather difficult proceeding they were 
not always equally successful, and sometimes appear to have 
descended to the level of their associates, as in certain plays 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles, in which Odysseus and the other 
Greek chieftains were introduced upon the stage in a state of 
riotous drunkenness, and pelted one another- with various 
missiles *, But in most cases, as we may infer from the example 
of the Cyclops, as well as from the precepts of Horace, the 
traditional respect for the reputation of the old mythical heroes 
was sufficient to preserve them from degradation at the hands 
of the poet‘. In consequence of this feeling the satyric 
drama, as generally conceived and written, was not a mere 
parody on the heroic legends, but a peculiar combination of 
impudence and indecency on the one hand, and of dignity and 
courteousness on the other; and even in its more sportive 
and lascivious portions it seems to have frequently retained 
a certain flavour of pastoral romance and idyllic simplicity, 
which discriminated it from the more everyday tone of the 
comic stage’. 


* Cp. the “Hpaoros catupurds of que adhibebitur heros]... migret in 
Achaens, the Ad’rédveos oatupixds of  obscuras humili sermone tabernas | ee 
Euripides, and the “HpaxAjjs carvpixds _ effutire leves indigna Tragoedia versus | 


of Sophocles and Astydamas (Nauck, . . . intererit satyris paulum pudibunda 
Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 963 ff.). protervis.’ On the treatment of the charac- 
? Horace, Ars Poet. 225-230. ter of Odysseus in the Cyclops see p. 317. 

8 Athen. p.17 AlayvAos yoty ampends 5 Thid. 236 ff. ‘silvis deducti caveant 
mov mapayet meOvovTas Tods “EAAnvas, ds me iudice Fauni | ne velut innati triviis 
kai Tas dpidas dAAHAGS TepiKatayviva ac paene forenses |... immunda crepent 
- kal SopondAfs dé év ’AxXady Svv-  ignominiosaque dicta... nec sic enitar 
deinvy. Cp. the fragments in Nauck,  tragico differre colori | ut nihil intersit 
ibid., pp. 58 and 161. Davusne loquatur et audax | Pythias... 


* Horace, ibid, 225 ff.‘itacommendare an custos famulusque dei Silenus 
dicaces | conveniet satyros, ita vertere alumni.’ 
seria ludo, | ne quicunque deus, quicun- 
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The form resembled in the main that of tragedy, but the 
metres were freer and more irregular'. Lyrical anapaests took 
the place of the regular systems in the entrance songs of the 
chorus?. The iambic formed a sort of compromise, in its 
structural character, between the tragic and the comic mode 
of versification, admitting trisyllabic feet with comparative fre- 
quency, but using this liberty in a more sparing manner than it 
was used by comedy. There was a distinction, however, as 
regards the treatment of the iambic, between the lines spoken 
by the heroes, and those assigned to their lively associates. In 
fact, the language of the heroic characters seems to have differed 
very little from that of tragedy ; and it was only in the less digni- 
fied portions of the play that metrical licence prevailed to any 
great extent®. As for the dances which accompanied the lyrical 
odes, they were of a brisk and lascivious character, and their 
general style may be readily conceived from the numerous repre- 
sentations, on vases and elsewhere, of groups of dancing satyrs *. 

The subjects of the older satyric drama were no doubt taken 
mainly from the legends about Dionysus, the patron of the 
satyrs, and dealt especially with the introduction of wine 
among the nations of the earth, and the strange effects of 
the new gift upon inexperienced drinkers. Such appears to 
have been the plot of the Lycurgus of Aeschylus, and the 


1 The general arrangement of the 
Cyclops is much like that of an ordinary 
tragedy. 

2 Cyclops, 41 ff. Cp. Victorinus, 2. 
DOr ys 
8 The difference is seen very clearly 
in the use of the anapaest, which was 
admitted by the satyric drama, as well 
as comedy, into any of the first five feet, 
while in tragedy it was confined to the 
first alone, except in the case of proper 
names. Now if we turn to the Cyclops, 
we find eighteen instances of this licence 
(anapaests in feet other than the first) ; 
but in every case the licence is confined 
to verses spoken by characters of the 
‘ satyric’ type (Polyphemus, Silenus, and 
the chorus), and there is not a single 


example of its occurrence in the speeches 
assigned to Odysseus. The instances 
are to be found in lines 154 (4th foot), 
232 (4th), 234 (3rd), 242 (5th), 260 
(and), 272 (2nd), 274 (5th), 334 (2nd), 
558 (4th), 562 (2nd), 566 (4th), 582 
(and and 5th), 588 (2nd), 637 (5th), 646 
(5th), 647 (2nd), 684 (2nd). 

* Pollux, 4.99 «i5n 5¢ dpxnydrov.. 
cikwvts catupixn. Philostrat. Imag. 1. 22 
carvpav be Adv piv 7d apodpdy dre 
épxoovrar. Dionys. Antiq. Rom. 7. 2 
of rav caTupioTay éndpmevov xXopol TIy 
‘EAAnvichy eldopopodyTes olny . . 
ogro. Karéckwmrov TE Kal KaTELLMOdYTO 
ras omovdalas Kivhoes, emt TA yeAodrepa 
perapépovres. The oixivves is mentioned 
by Euripides in the Cyclops, 37 ff. 
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Dionysiacus of Sophocles’. But in time the circle of subjects 
was extended, and any fable admitted, if capable of grotesque and 
ludicrous treatment. As for the presence of the satyrs at these 
various occurrences, it might easily be accounted for by a fiction 
similar to that employed in the Cyclops of Euripides. 

One very favourite source of amusement was provided by the 
quaint legends about the prehistoric age, such as the theft of 
fire by Prometheus, the dangerous charms of Pandora, or the 
folly of the men who, after receiving the gift of immortality from 
Zeus, carried it home on a donkey, and then allowed the latter 
to exchange it for a drink of water*. Stories of giants and 
monsters, like Antaeus and Busiris, or of thieves and robbers, 
like Autolycus and Sciron, also supplied material®. The more 
fanciful and marvellous side of mythology would likewise 
naturally adapt itself to satyric treatment. Io with the cow’s 
horns, and her gaoler, the hundred-eyed Argus, formed the 
subject of a play by Sophocles*; and a scenefrom this, or from 
some similar composition, is depicted on one of the ancient 
vases, and represents Argus asleep on the ground, and Hermes 
striving to kill him, but hindered by satyrs, while Io sits watch- 
ing on a rock®. Perseus returning from his wanderings, and 
terrifying the satyrs with the aspect of the Gorgon’s head, is 


1 Frag. Aesch. 124 (Nauck). Anecd. 
Bekk. p. 385 wal SopoxAfs év TO Atovu- 
o1ak® carupike emt otvov mp2Tov yevoa- 
pévoy TOV Kara TOV xopdy caTUpwy ‘ TébEV 
mor’ dAumov Wd nupov dvOos avias;’ The 
Hephaestus of Achaeus also seems to 
have dealt with a Dionysiac subject 
(Hephaestus enraged against Hera, and 
subsequent]y mollified by Dionysus with 
a present of wine), Cp. Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag. p. 750. 

2 Cp. the Mpopndeds Mupraeds of Aes- 
chylus, and the Mavéwpa and Kwoi of 
Sophocles (Nauck, pp. 68, 209, 237). 
The TpopunOevs depicted, among other 
things, the astonishment which the new 
discovery of fire caused among the 
satyrs, one of whom tried to kiss the 
flames, but was warned by Prometheus 
of the consequences (rpdyos yévetoy Gpa 


mevOnoes ov Ye). 

° An ’Avratos was written both by 
Aristias and by Phrynichus. A Bovoupis, 
an AvrdéAvxos, and a Sxipwy occur among 
the satyric plays of Euripides. To the 
same class also belong the Siouos of 
Euripides, the “Apvxos of Sophocles, 
the Kepxuwv of Aeschylus, and the 
Kvrdwy of Aristias (see Nauck, p- 
963 ff.). This latter play dealt with 
the same story as the Cyclops of Euri- 
pides, and contained a remark by Poly- 
phemus on the folly of diluting wine 
(am@Aeoas Tov olvov émyéas USwp) which 
passed into a proverb (Nauck, p. 727). 

* The “Ivaxos (Nauck, p. 188). 

® The painting is described by O. Jahn 
in Berichte der sichsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, 1847, p. 296. 
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another episode which occurs not infrequently in paintings taken 
from the satyric drama’. : 

The more ordinary kinds of legend might also be treated in 
a satyric vein, especially tales of love and wedlock. The rescue 
of Amymone from the clutches of the savage by her lover 
Poseidon is an example of this kind, as also the marriage of 
Helen, and the effect of her beauty upon the impressionable 
satyrs?. Sometimes even serious and _ tragic myths were 
distorted into burlesque. The legends of Alemaeon and Am- 
phiaraus suffered this transformation®; and in the Theban 
tetralogy of Aeschylus the visitation of the Sphinx, which had 
caused all the horrors of the three tragedies, became a subject 
for humour in the concluding satyric play‘. Possibly this com- 
position supplied the motive for an ancient vase-painting, which 
represents the Sphinx as reclining on a rock, while Silenus, 
standing close by, makes drunken love to her, and endeavours 
to win her affections with the present of a bird *. 

But the adventures of Hercules were far the most popular of 
all subjects for satyric drama. Hercules himself, with his hearty 
and genial temper, exactly suited the tone of the performance ; 
and his strange combats and distant wanderings in every 
region of the earth harmonised with the rude surroundings 
of the satyric scenery. Hence numerous plays were based on 
the successive events in his career, such as his subjection to the 
caprice of Omphale, his descent to Hades in pursuit of Cerberus, 
and his residence with the tyrant Eurystheus*. In one of the 
most popular satyric plays of Euripides he was represented 
as the slave of a certain Syleus, whose house he proceeded to 


1 See O. Jahn, Satyrn und Satyrdrama 
an Vasen (Philologus, vol. 27, taf, i. 2 
and 3). 

2 Such were the subjects of the “Apu- 
pavn of Aeschylus, and the ‘“EAévys 
‘yapos of Sophocles (Nauck, pp. 6 and 
172). Cp. the "AyiAAews Epactai of 
Sophocles. 

8 An ‘AAkpéwv was written by 
Achaeus, and an ’Appudpews by Sopho- 
cles—both satyric plays. Cp. also the 


’A@dpas of Xenocles, and the THAepos 
of Sophocles (Nauck, p. 963 ff.). 

4 Argum, Aesch. Sept. evita Aailw, 
Oldimok, ‘Ena ém OnBas, Spryy carv- 
pit. 

5 Jahn, Berichte der sachs. Gesell. 
der Wissenschaften, 1847, Pp. 294+ 

6 Cp. the ’Opvpadn of Achaeus and of 
Ion, the ‘HpaxAjjs én Tavdpw of Sopho- 
cles, and the Evpuadevs of Euripides. 
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turn upside down, terrifying the servants, drinking all the best 
wine, and meeting his master’s threats with a cheerful smile’. 
In numerous vase-paintings, suggested no doubt by satyric plays, 
he figures as the butt and victim of the mischievous satyrs. In 
one he is asleep, and they are stealing his weapons. In another 
he is holding the heavens upon his shoulders, to relieve Atlas ; 
and while he is thus occupied, they abscond with his property 
before his very eyes. In a third, while one of the satyrs has 
run away with his mistress, and he is hurrying in pursuit, 
another satyr takes the opportunity to drink up his wine’. 
These and similar scenes give a lively picture of the humours of 
the old satyric drama, with the roguish impudence of its chorus, 
and the bluff simplicity of its favourite character, Hercules. 

In the theatrical performances of the fifth century these satyric 
plays held an important place, one of them being exhibited each 
day at the conclusion of the tragedies. Though they owed 
their position largely to the religious instincts of the Greeks, 
they were also not without use as a relief to the tension of the 
previous spectacles, and served as a sort of transition to the 
pleasures which terminated each day of the festival, dismissing 
the audience in a cheerful frame of mind, like the farce which 
used to follow the tragedy on the English stage. But in the 
fourth century their popularity began to decline, and a single 
specimen at the commencement of the proceedings was consi- 
dered sufficient *. Later on, though still retained in various 
musical festivals throughout Greece‘, they seem to have lost 


1 Cp, the fragments of the SvAeds in 
Nauck, p. 575 ff. 
* Cp. Hallisches Winckelmannspro- 


Orchomenus (Corp. Ins. Gr. 1585), 
Tanagra (Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique, ii. p. 590, no. 22), Acrae- 


gramm, 1884, taf. 2; Philologus, vol. 
27, taf. ii. 1-4; Berichte der sachs. 
Gesell. der Wissenschaften, 1847, pp. 
293 and 294. 

8 See the Attic Theatre, p. 28. 

‘ Inscriptions show that they con- 
tinued to form a part of most dramatic 
entertainments down to a very late date. 
They are known to have been regularly 
performed, during the second and first 
centuries B.C., at the following places :— 


phiae (Keil, Inscrip. Boeot. p. 60), 
Oropus (Rangabé, Antiquités Hellén., 
vol. 2, no. 965), Aphrodisias (Corp, 
Ins. Gr, 2758), Magnesia (Mittheil. des 
deutschen archaeolog. Instituts, Athe- 
nische Abtheilung, vol. 19, p. 96), 
Rhodes (Hermes, 23, p. 273), Alex- 
andria (Fulgentius, Mythologicon, i, 
p. 609), and Teos (Le Bas, Asie Mineure, 
nos. gt and 92). At Thespiae the 
records of their performance extend as 
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their charm for educated readers; and the Alexandrian gram- 
marians, in their works on the tragic writers, treated them with 
comparative indifference’. As composed at this period, they 
appear to have often deviated from their original character. 
The Agen, exhibited in the camp of Alexander, was of the 
nature of a political satire ; and the Menedemus of Lycophron 
consisted of personal criticisms*. Both these plays, therefore, 
must have had more in common with the Old and Middle 
Comedy than with the primitive satyric drama. And though 
Sositheus, an Alexandrian poet of the third century, tried to 
restore the ancient type, and is praised for the attempt in the 
Anthology, his efforts are not likely to have been very success- 
ful*. Among the Romans the satyric plays were seldom 
imitated, their place being taken by farces of native growth, such 
as the Atellanae *. 


§ 11. The Titles of Greek Tragedies. 


The titles used by the ancient tragic poets in the designation 
of their plays are distinguished, no less than the plays them- 
selves, by their simplicity and general uniformity of type’. 
A fanciful and picturesque style of nomenclature, after the 
manner of the Elizabethans, was not in accordance with 
Hellenic taste ; and the one or two curious names which are 
found to occur, such as Agathon’s Flower and Ion’s Great 
Drama, if not due to the mistake of some copyist, appear to be 


mere isolated instances of eccentricity’. Titles, also, which 


late as the first century A.D. (Corp.  satyricis fabulis graecis . . . satyrica est 


Ins. Gr. 1585. Archives des Missions 
Scientif. 1867, p. 522). 

1 Cp. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1155 
"Aplarapxos Kal ’AmoAAwMLOs TpLAoryiav 
(instead of rerpadoyiay) A€éyoust, xopts 
Tay caTUpLKay, 

2 See the fragments and references in 
Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. pp. 810 and 
817. 

3 Anthol. Pal. 7. 707. 

4 Cp. Diomedes, p. 499. 2 ‘ Atellanae 
argumentis dictisque iocularibus similes 


apud graecos fabula.’ See also Ribbeck’s 
Roémische Tragédie, p. 623. 

5 The whole question of the naming 
of Greek tragedies is treated at length 
by Hippenstiel, De Graecorum Tragi- 
corum Princippm Fabularum Nomi- 
nibus, Marpurg, 1887. 

6 The “Av@os of Agathon is only 
mentioned by Aristotle (Poet. c. 9), and 
Bergk proposes to read ’Av@eds. Ton’s 
Méya Apaya is quoted by several gram- 
marians (Nauck, p. 934): 
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describe the subject of the play, like the Capture of Miletus, 
and the Contest for the Arms, are scarcely more frequent; and 
only sixteen examples (many of them very doubtful) have been 
recorded!. Designations of this kind, though useful in modern 
times, were not so much required in the case of dramas whose 
plots were all taken from well-known popular legends. For 
such compositions the briefest distinguishing mark would be 
sufficient. Hence we find that of the three or four hundred 
titles of Greek tragedies which are still preserved, all but about 
twenty fall into two classes—those which are called after the 
chorus, and those which are called after the leading personage. 

Names derived from the chorus are of three kinds, and refer, 
either to its nationality, as in the Persians, or to its condition 
of life, as in the Bacchantes, or to its action during the play, as 
in the Suppliants and the Root-gatherers?» This mode of 
appellation was naturally most prevalent during the palmy days 
of the chorus, and is adopted in nearly half the tragedies of 
Aeschylus. 
and more rare, and among the subsequent poets almost dis- 
Its employment is generally reserved, in the later 
drama, for plays where no single character predominates 
over the rest, such as the Trachiniae of Sophocles, and the 
Phoenissae and Troades of Euripides. 

But by far the most ordinary kind of title is that which 
consists merely of the name of the chief personage; and the 
simple structure and concentrated interest of Greek tragedy 
justified the adoption of this practice. Sometimes, however, 
as in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the person of highest rank, 


But in Sophocles and Euripides it becomes more 


appears. 


1 The following eleven seem fairly 
certain:—Omdwy Kpiows,”"Exropos Avrpa, 
"Axudy SvAdoyos, “Eévyns “Anairnors, 
“EA evs Tapos, “Epis, “PBpis, Ninrpa, "IAov 
Tlépots, "AOAa, Wuxooracia (see Nauck, 
p- 963). The five others are each of 
them only mentioned once, and their 
authenticity is far more doubtful. The 
Kpiots is cited in Anecd, Oxon. 3, p. 
295. The *A@Aa TleAfov is one of the 
plays ascribed to Thespis by Suidas, 


On the supposed MiAnrou “Adwois of 
Phrynichus, see p. 44, note 1. The 
*AnémAous and the IIrwyxela occur in 
a list of plays said by Aristotle (Poet. 
c. 24) to have been taken from the 
Little Niad ; but the words are probably 
not names of tragedies, but descriptions 
of those episodes in the Little Iliad on 
which tragedies had been founded. 

2 Tépoa, Bayar, ‘TInérides, ‘PrCordpor, 
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and not the person of most importance in the action, gives the 
designation to the play; and in some cases the name refers to 
a group of people, such as the Heracleidae and the Epigoni, 
when their fortunes are the subject of the plot’. The Seven 
against Thebes of Aeschylus is somewhat exceptional, the title 
in this case being taken from the band of invading heroes, who, 
though they cause the catastrophe, never actually appear upon 
the stage. But the phrase ‘Seven against Thebes,’ which was 
also used by Corinna, the Boeotian poetess of the fifth century, 
to designate one of her odes, appears to have been a sort of 
conventional term in connexion with this particular legend’; 
and its application to the play of Aeschylus is not unjustified, 
since the elaborate description of the Argive chieftains and 
their opponents forms the central incident of the tragedy. 

As regards the antiquity of these various titles, there seems 
to be no reason to doubt that they came originally from the 
poets themselves, and are as old as the plays to. which they 
belong. It is clear, indeed, that names would be required from 
the very first for the purpose of public announcements at the 
festival. Moreover, records of the different contests, and of 
the particular dramas which were produced at each of them, 
appear to have been kept in the public archives from a very 
early date, and to have supplied the information concerning the 
chronology of the Greek stage, which was afterwards collected 
and published in the didascaliae, or inscribed on monuments of 
stone’. Two, also, of the tragedies of Aeschylus are cited by 
Aristophanes under the titles which they still bear—a fact 


pilations could haye been procured, 
unless from official records and docu- 
ments, The choregic monuments would 
be of little use, since they were only 


1 Cp, also the ’AAeddar and ’Avtn- 
vopi6a of Sophocles, and the TleArades 
and Typevidae of Euripides (Nauck, 


pp. 146, 160, 551, 589). 

2 Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, p. 
1207. 

8 On the subject of the didascaliae 
(first collected by Aristotle), and the 
inscriptions recording dramatic contests, 
see the Attic Theatre, pp. 59-64. Tt is 
difficult to see from what source the 
information contained in these com- 


erected by the victors in the contests, 
and were of the briefest character, 
omitting all mention of the plays per- 
formed, But the didascaliae and the 
dramatic inscriptions enter into minute 
details, giving the names and plays of 
all the competitors. 
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which proves that the origin of these titles was at any rate not 
later than the fifth century’. 

In addition to the names of the individual dramas which we 
have hitherto been discussing, special appellations were some- 
times given to tetralogies, or groups of plays, composed in the 
Aeschylean fashion upon a single subject. Five examples have 
been collected from ancient notices, the most important being 
the Oresteia of Aeschylus*. Whether these more compre- 
hensive designations should be ascribed to the same source 
as the ordinary titles may perhaps be regarded as doubtful, 
though they seem to have been already in existence in the time 
of Aristophanes, and to have been sanctioned by official usage *. 

In their choice of names the old Greek dramatists were 
entirely indifferent to the risk of confusion, and paid even less 
attention than the Elizabethan poets to the convenience of the 
literary historian. Such considerations hardly make themselves 
felt during the youthful and creative periods of literature, when 
authors are more occupied with the production of new ideas 
than with the record of past achievements. An Attic poet, if 
he treated the same subject as one of his predecessors, adopted 
the same title as a matter of course; so that by the end of the 
fifth century each of the three great dramatists had left behind 


1 Aristoph, Ran, 1021 dpaua momoas 
“Apews peotoy ... rods "Enr’ émt OfBas, 
ibid.1026 e?ra d.dagas Mépoas pera TodTO. 
Dr, Verrall (Introduction to Septem, 
Pp. xxxili) contends that the title ‘Emrd 
éml OnBas, though existing in the time 
of Aristophanes, cannot have been due 
to Aeschylus himself, since in the 
Aeschylean play the city and its in- 
habitants are never called O7nBa or 
OnBaio, but always Kddpou TéAts, Kad- 
Hetor, &c, He supposes that the story 
told by Aeschylus is an old ‘Cadmean ? 
tradition, more ancient than the advent 
of the Thebans,’ 

? Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1124, The 
other four are the Avrovpyea of Aes- 
chylus (Schol, Aristoph, Thesm, 135), 
the Avxotpyea of Polyphradmon 


(Argum. Aesch, Theb.), the Mavd:ovis 
of Philocles (Schol. Aristoph. Av. 282), 
and the Oidimé5ea of Meletus (Schol, 
Plat. p. 893 A). 

* Aristophanes mentions by name the 
‘Opéorea (Ran, 1124 rov ée *Opeoreias 
Aéye) and the Avxodpyea (Thesm. 135 
€x Tis Avkoupyeias épécbau BovAopat), 
The terms were used in the Didascaliae, 
and were therefore presumably to be 
found in the official records. Cp. Schol, 
Aristoph, Ran, 1124 rerpadoyiay pépovar 
THY “Opéorecav ai AvdackaAlat, *Ayapep- 
vova, Xonpdpouvs, Etpevidas, Tlpwréa 
oatupkov. Id. Av. 282 Th Mavdiovib. 
TeTpadoyig tv Kal “Apiororérns ev rats 
Atdackarias dvaypdpe. Schol, Plat, 
893 A Kal 6 MéAnros Oidirddecay Kadjtev, 
ws “AptororéAns AtdacKadlas, 
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him a series of plays indistinguishable by any outward mark 
from those of his rivals; each of them had composed his 
Oedipus and his Philoctetes, his Telephus, Ixion, Palamedes, 
and Iphigeneia’. Even dramas by the same author often bore 
names which were almost identical, like the Philoctetes and the 
Philoctetes in Troy of Sophocles*, But the danger of con- 
fusion became far more pressing, when a poet adopted a 
previously existing title to a new subject, as in the case of the 
Supplices and the Phoenissae of Euripides—two plays which, 
though differing totally in contents from the respective tragedies 
of Aeschylus and Phrynichus, were nevertheless denoted by 
the same appellation °. 

The ancient critics were not unaware of the awkwardness 
caused by this state of affairs; and in order to find a remedy, 
and to more effectually distinguish one play from another, they 
had recourse to various devices. Sometimes they appended an 
alternative title, such as ‘Atreus or the Mycenaeans,’ ‘the 
Phrygians or Hector’s Ransom *.’ These double designations, 
it is evident, originated mainly with the grammarians, and 
seldom with the poets themselves, since they never occur in the 
didascaliae, or copies of official lists, and are never imitated 
by the Roman tragic poets. But though convenient for the 
purpose of discrimination, they were not without certain dis- 
advantages of their own; and as a matter of fact they led in 
course of time to a new and unexpected kind of confusion. 
The ancient writers fell into the habit of citing plays by only 
one of their two titles. For example, though the Plyntriae and 
Nausicaa of Sophocles are known from their contents to have 


1 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 963 ff. 
In later times the number of plays with 
the same name was much increased. In 
Nauck’s list of the titles of tragedies 
Oldimovs occurs nine times; Mydea, 
"AxtAAcUs and OvéoTys seven ; Thredos 
and @:AoxTHT IS Six. 

2 For the @iAoxTATns év Tpoia see 
Nauck, p. 283. The extant play is 
always cited simply as BidoKTHTNS, 
without any distinguishing epithet. 


3 The Phoenissae of Phrynichus was 
on the subject of the Persian War (see 
p- 44), while that of Euripides is con- 
cerned with the feud between Eteocles 
and Polyneices. The Supplices of 
Aeschylus deals with the daughters of 
Danaus, that of Euripides with the 
mothers of the seven chieftains slain at 
Thebes. 

4 Azpeds 7 Muxnvaia, &piyes 7) “Ex- 
topos Avrpa (Nauck, pp. 84, 160). 
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been different names for the same tragedy, this tragedy is 
never once quoted under both its designations, but is always 
called simply, either the Nausicaa or the Plyntriae’, Owing 
to this practice it often becomes difficult to tell whether a poet 
is to be credited with two plays or one, and whether such 
dramas as the Memnon and the Aethiopians of Sophocles are 
really different compositions, or merely instances of a double 
titles 

Another device of the critics was to change the name of 
a play, as when Dicaearchus transformed the simple Ajax 
into the Death of Ajax*. A third plan consisted in the 
addition of a distinguishing epithet, and was resérved for those 
cases in which the same poet had written two plays with similar 
names. Thus the Ajax of the didascaliae became Ajax the 
Whip-bearer, to discriminate it from Ajax the Locrian, also by 
Sophocles‘; and the latter of the two Alemaeons of Euripides, 
which had been entered in the public lists without any distin- 
guishing mark, was called Alemaeon in Corinth, in opposition 
to the previous Alcmaeon in Psophis®. 
explanatory adjective referred merely to the order of com- 
position, as in the ‘first Tyro’ and the ‘second Tyro’ of 
Sophocles*. These additions, like the alternative titles just 
referred to, are shown to have been largely the work of the 
grammarians, by the fact of their frequent absence from the 
official records’. They have also, not uncommonly, led to 


In many cases the 


! See Nauck, p. 228. 

* The same difficulty arises concern- 
ing the Muooi and TyAepos of Aeschylus; 
and the Kauxot and Mivws, ’Ertyovor 
and ’Epiptan, Mavres and IoAvidos, 
Adrones and ot of Sophocles; as 
well as in many other cases. 

5 Argum. Soph, Aj. Avcaiapyos 8é 
Alavtos @Odavatov émuvypape év S& tais 
Adackadias WiAds Alas dvayéypamra. 
Possibly Nirzpa, the alternative title of 
‘Oducceds ’AxavOomAhe, was due to the 
same cause. 

* Argum. Aj. ’Odvocéa, dv Shoas 
Enaotiywoev, OOev Kal tH éemypapy 
mpdoKera 5 paotiyodpos, } mpds avTt- 


diacroAnv Tod Aoxpod. 

® The first Alcmaeon appears in the 
didascaliae as AAkpéewv 6 Sid VYadidos, 
and was produced in 438 B.c. (Arg. 
Eur. Alc.). The second, brought out 
after the poet’s death, is styled simply 
*AAkwéwv in the didascaliae (Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 67), and the epithet 6 
da KopivOov must have been added 
subsequently (see Nauck, p. 380). 

° Cp. also the *A@dyas a’ and 8B’, 
weds a’ and B’ of Sophocles; and the 
Oidimous a’ and B’ of Lycophron (Nauck, 
p- 964 ff.). 

™ For the Alas paotvyopépos and 
*AAKpEw 6 Sid KopivOov (both of which 


es 
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similar results, and become a source of new ambiguity ; since it 
is often impossible to determine whether the epithets ‘first’ 
and ‘second’ refer to different dramas about the same person, 
like the first and second Oedipus of Sophocles, or whether 
they merely denote successive editions of the same play'. 

In spite of the various efforts of the grammarians to secure 
clearness and accuracy of appellation, the carelessness of the 
ancient writers in the citation of plays is a frequent source of 
error; and it may be interesting to enumerate some of the 
mistakes to which they are liable, as a proof of the insecurity 
of any conclusion founded upon quotations from a lost tragedy. 
In the first place, similarity of title often produces absurd 
confusion, as in the substitution of the Rape of Helen, a comedy 
by Alexis, for the tragic Quest of Helen®. Again, in many 
cases the chief character is given in place of the chorus, or 
one character in place of another, as the name of the play. 
The Bacchae of Euripides appears as the Pentheus, the Orestes 
as Electra, the Troades as Hecuba*. This very frequent error 
probably arose from borrowed quotations, the name of the 
speaker being mistaken for the name of the tragedy. A more 
curious kind of slip consists in calling a drama by the name 
of a person merely mentioned in one of the speeches, as when 
the Septem is cited as the Amphiaraus*, Many errors are 
also apparently caused by similarity of sound and illegible 
writing; for example, the ‘ Melanippe Sophe’ of Euripides is 


are given without epithets in the didas- of Euripides, the term gopn, which is 
caliae) see the preceding notes. Another somewhat ironical, can hardly have 
example is the satyric drama Tpopneds come from Euripides. 
of Aeschylus, which was afterwards 1 For the epithets mporepos and dev- 
called Mpopndeds Mupxacds to distinguish  Tepos, as applied to the plays about 
it from the tragedies about the same Oedipus, instead of tupavvos and én 
person, but which hasno epithet attached © Kodwv@, see the previous note. 


in the didascalic notice (Argum. Aesch. 2 Argum. Soph. Aj where Boe 

Pers.). Cp. also the statement in Argum. ‘Apmar# is clearly a mistake for Edens 
5 Tv idt émt &a- Arairnois. 

Oed. Tyr. (6 tepavvos Oldimous emt “ie 

Kpioes Oarépov emyeypamrat . . cial 5é 8 Cp. Welcker, Die griechischen 

kal of mpdtepov avtdv, ov ripavvey, ém- ‘Tragddien, p. 456. 


~papovres), which seems to imply that 4 Schol. Plat. Rep., Es a0 = who 
the epithet zvpayyos was not due to quotes the aescri pion Oo mp Ae 
Sophocles. Again, in the case of the in the Septem (592-594) as Alaxvaou ef 
MeAaviaan copy and MeAavinan detparis pecs: 

bd 
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ascribed to Sophocles, and ‘Oileus’ is confused with ‘ Oedipus '.’ 
Instances of this kind occur so constantly, that when a passage 
cited from an extant tragedy is not to be found in the present 
text, inferences based on the supposed omission must be 
received with considerable distrust. Finally, the first play of 
a triology often serves as a name for any ‘part of the com- 
position, probably because it was inscribed at the head of the 
manuscript. Thus sentences from the Choephori and from the 
Unbound Prometheus are quoted as though they occurred in 
the Agamemnon and the Prometheus Bound’; and it is possibly 
an error of this kind which led Aristophanes to cite the opening 
lines of the Choephori as the ‘ prologue of the Oresteia*.’ 

After the records of the poetical contests had been collected 
in the didascaliae by Aristotle and other critics, lists of the 
plays of each individual poet were frequently drawn up for 
the convenience of students and purchasers of manuscripts‘. 
These lists were sometimes chronological, as is shown by the 
notices concerning the date of the Antigone and the Alcestis®; 
but in later times the alphabetical order prevailed, being more 
handy for reference. One of these alphabetical lists of the 
plays of Aeschylus has been preserved in the Medicean manu- 
script’; and a similar list of the tragedies of Euripides is 
engraved on the base of the poet’s statue’. Unfortunately, 
the old chronological catalogues have all perished, even to the 
smallest fragment; and the interesting information which they 
might otherwise have afforded concerning the succession of the 


Attic dramas, and their combination in trilogies, has been lost 
at the same time. 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 100; Stob.  rodro Tprakoordy Sedrepov. . Argum, 
Flor. 114. 6 (see Nauck, pp. 290, 513). _Alcest. 72 Spapa emornOn iC’. 

* Hesych. v. yovias: evxepis* Alay vaAos 6 It is given in Dindorf’s Aeschylus, 
"Ayapéuvori (cp.Choeph, 1056, wherethe vol. 3. DP. 9. 
word occurs). Aesch. Frag. 195 (Nauck). 7 Corp. Ins. Gr. 3. 6047. The list is 

8 See p. 114, note 4, incomplete, and stops at 'Opéorns. There 

* Cp, Nonius v. sumere (quoting from is also a fragmentary and partially 
Cicero), ‘quarevelim dari mihi, Luculle, alphabetical list of Euripidean tragedies 
indicem tragicorum, ut sumam gui forte in Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 992 (apparently 
mihi desunt.’ a portion of a catalogue of books in some 

° Argum. Antig, AéAexrar 82 7d dpaua library); on which see p. 281, note 3 


CHAPTER: VI. 
LATER HISTORY OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 


§ 1. Lntroductory. 


Durine the fifth century—the culminating period of Athenian 
tragedy—the reputation of the lesser tragic poets was completely 
overshadowed by that of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
whose pre-eminence in popular estimation is clearly proved by 
the numerous marks of public distinction which they received, 

as well as by the testimony of Aristophanes in the Frogs. The 
supremacy thus accorded them by the unanimous judgement of 
their contemporaries was never afterwards disputed, but passed 
into a permanent tradition among the later Greeks. ‘The three 
great masters of tragic poetry soon began to be separated, in 
the minds of the people, from the general mass of writers for the 
stage, and to be regarded with peculiar and almost religious 
veneration, as models of dramatic excellence, and inspired 
teachers of virtue and knowledge. The exclusiveness of the 
homage which was paid to their memory may be traced through- 
out a long series of references and allusions in the later Greek 
literature, in which they are always described as towering above 
their rivals, and forming a select and illustrious class by them. 
selves. In literary criticisms they figure as the sole representa- 
tives of tragic poetry’; among the orators and philosophers 


1 E, g. Dion Hal., Vett. Script. Cens. 
cc. 10 & 11; Quintilian, Inst. Or. x. 1. 
66-68. Both these critics, in their 
enumeration of the principal Greek 
writers, only mention Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides among the tragic 
poets. Cp. also Dion Chrysost. Orat. 


52 (a comparison of the Philoctetes of 
Aesch., Soph. and Eur.); Aristeid. 
p- 559 D; Plut. de Glor. Athen. c. 5; 
Alex. c. 8 (where Harpalus sends to 
Alexander, who is in want of books, 
‘many tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, 
and Aeschylus’). 
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they are continually quoted as sources of wisdom and instruc- 
tion; and books are written about them under the title of the 
‘Three Tragic Poets,’ without any further specification of their 
names, But perhaps the most remarkable of all testimonies to 
their greatness is the ordinance which was passed by the 
Athenians towards the end of the fourth centuty, in consequence 
of the licence of certain actors, who had begun to adapt and 
manipulate their plays for the purpose of stage representation. 
This process of contamination was so abhorrent to the feelings 
of the Athenians, that they determined to prohibit it by law; 
and a decree was passed enacting that official copies of the 
works of the three great poets should be deposited in the 
archives ; and that for the future, when one of their tragedies 
was being exhibited in the theatre, the public secretary should 
attend in person, with the authorised text in his hands, and 
follow the performance word by word, so as to prevent even the 
slightest deviation from the original ’. 

As a result of the immeasurable superiority of these three 
poets, the lesser tragic authors were generally neglected by 
later generations. Some of them, it is true, continued to attract 
attention from occasional students as late as the fifth or sixth 
century of the Christian era*; and two of them—lIon and 
Achaeus—were even considered worthy by the Alexandrian 
critics of a place in their ‘canon,’ or list of distinguished 
writers‘. But with the general public they failed to acquire 


1 Among the works of Heracleides 
Ponticus occurs one mepl tv Tpidv 
Tpaywooro@y (Diog. Laert. 5. 87). 

2 Plut. X. Orat. p. 841 F. 

8 Thus Stobaeus (about 500 A.D.) 
quotes extracts (in. his "ExAoyai and 
*AvOoAdyov) from Theodectes, Chaere- 
mon, Moschion, Aristarchus, Iophon, 
Agathon, Critias, Dionysius, Ion, 
Neophron, Diogenes, Dicaeogenes, 
Astydamas, Carcinus, Apollonides, and 
Hippothoon, 

* Concerning the Alexandrian ‘canon’ 
see Steffen, de canone qui dicitur Aristo- 
phanis et Aristarchi, Leipsig, 1876, 


There is no doubt that lists of the chief 
writers in each branch of literature were 
drawn up by the grammarians for 
educational purposes; and such lists are 
known to have been compiled by 
Aristophanes and by Aristarchus (Quin- 
tilian, Inst. Or. 1. 4. 3, 10. 1. 54 and 
59). But there is no evidence to show 
that they carried with them any official 
sanction, beyond that which was derived 
from the reputation of the compiler. 
Two such lists have been preserved 
(Montfaucon, Bibl. Coisl. iii. p. 597; 
Cramer, Anecd. Par. iv. 197), and are 
nearly identical in contents; and in 


, 
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-more than an ephemeral reputation, and after supplying the 
contemporary stage with plays, soon passed out of recollection. 
Hence, of the enormous number of tragedies which they are 
known to have written, not a single specimen has been pre- 
served; and even the fragments collected by modern scholars 
only amount in the aggregate to a few hundred lines. With 
these insignificant materials it is obviously impossible to con- 
struct a continuous literary history, nor would it be worth while 
to endeavour to enumerate the whole of these minor dramatists, 
many of whom have left behind them nothing but a mere name. 
All, therefore, that will be attempted in this final chapter is to 
bring together from various sources any facts which throw light 
upon the general course of Greek tragedy during the period of 
its decline; and at the same time to give some account of the 
more conspicuous of the lesser poets, whose careers best 
illustrate the characteristics of the later theatre, or who happen 
to be of exceptional interest on their own account. As for the 
obscurer writers, their names will be found in the appendix, 
together with a concise statement of all that is known about 
their lives. 


§ 2. Minor Poets of the Fifth Century. 


Before proceeding to trace the final stages in the history of 
the tragic drama, it is necessary, first of all, to mention some of 
those earlier poets who flourished side by side with Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. 


both of them the catalogue of tragic 
poets includes Ion and Achaeus, as well 
as the more celebrated triad (tpay¢- 
Somool €* AiaxvAos, Sopokdgs, Evpinténs, 
“Tav, Axaids). But whether these lists 
are derived from Aristophanes or 
Aristarchus, or whether other lists 
existed in which Ion and Achaeus were 
omitted, is uncertain, At any rate it 
is plain, from the enumeration of writers 
given by Dionysius and by Quintilian 


(see p. 403), that for all practical pur- 
poses the ‘canon’ was restricted to 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
Tzetzes (Prolegom. ad Lycoph.) also 
has a list of tragic writers, in which he 
gives the usual five, but with some 
absurd additions of his own (Aiaxvros, 
LopoxAjs, Evpinidys, *Apiwv, Oé€oms, 
Bpivixos, “Iwv, Axa6s, nat €repor pupice 
véol). 
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(1) Lon. 


One of the most distinguished of these dramatists of the fifth 
century was Ion, the son of Orthomenes, facetiously called ‘son 
of Xuthus,’ in allusion to his mythological namesake’. Ion was 
a native of Chios, but came when still a young man to Athens, 
where he resided most of his time, though occasionally returning 
to his own country’, He began to exhibit tragedies in 451, 
four years after the first appearance of Euripides, and seems to 
have written forty plays in all*. Little is known about his 
dramatic career, except that he was defeated by Euripides in 
428, and that during another festival he performed the remark- 
able feat of obtaining the first prize both for tragedy and dithy- 
rambic poetry; on which occasion his joy and gratitude were 
so excessive, that to signalise the event he presented every 
Athenian citizen with a jar of Chian wine ‘. 

Ton was a man of easy temper and social habits, and cultivated 
the acquaintance of all the most distinguished persons of his 
time. Among his friends were the two poets, Aeschylus and 
Sophocles ; and he was also on intimate terms with Cimon and 
with Pericles, though he confessed to being somewhat repelled 
by the intellectual arrogance of the latter, which he contrasted 
unfavourably with the genial friendliness of Cimon®. In tem- 
perament he seems to have inclined towards epicureanism ; 
was fond of wine and pleasure*; considered that virtue, like 
a tragic tetralogy, should have something of the satyr in it’; 


1 Suidas y. “Iwy, have been dead in 421, when the Pax 


? Plut. Cimon,c.9. That he occasion- 
ally returned to Chios is shown by his 
presence at the banquet mentioned in 
Athen. p. 603 

® Suidas l¢., who states that the 
number of his plays was given variously 
as forty, thirty and twelve. Possibly 
the smaller figures may denote the 
number of dramas preserved at successive 
epochs, 

4 Argum. Eur. Hipp.; Athen. p. 3; 
Schol. Aristoph, Pax 835. He must 


was produced, in which he is described 
as one of those souls which had been 
turned into stars—an allusion to his 
dithyramb beginning ’Aduoy depoolray 
dorépa «.7.d, (Schol. Aristoph, 1. c.) 

° Plut. de Prof. Virt. c. 8, Pericles c. 
5; Athen. p. 603. 

6 Athen. p. 436, 

7 Plut. Pericles, c. 5 ddA’ “Iwva per, 
womep Tpayxiy &dacKadlay, dg.odvra 
Thy aperny Eve Ti mdvTws Kar caTupiKov 
Hé€pos, €@per, 
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and summed up the duties of life in the maxim, ‘drink, play, 
and be just’.’ : 

Apart from his position in the history of tragedy he has 
a further interest for the modern reader as being perhaps the 
first known example of the all-round literary man. Before his 
time Greek authors were accustomed to confine themselves 
almost exclusively to one particular line. But lon tried his 
hand at most kinds of literature. He is the only poet of the 
classical epoch who is said to have written comedies as well as 
tragedies ; and in addition to his dramas he composed lyrics of 
the most diverse character, such as elegies, epigrams, paeans, 
hymns, and scholia’. He also wrote occasionally in prose on 
scientific and historical subjects*. But his most celebrated 
prose work was his ‘ Memoirs’ or ‘Travels,’ a gossiping collec- 
tion of anecdotes and reminiscences concerning the great men 
with whom he was familiar. This book, the first of a long 
series of similar compositions, must have been a valuable store- 
house of attractive information of the lighter kind; and the long 
fragment preserved by Athenaeus, describing the dinner-party 
at Chios, and the conversation and social characteristics of 
Sophocles, is of extreme interest, and makes us regret the 
disappearance of the rest of the work *. 

His tragedies, as we have seen, obtained a place in the 
‘canon,’ and were commented upon by several grammarians °. 
Unfortunately, the fragments are too trifling and insignificant to 

1 Frag. 1 (Bergk, p. 578) miveyv Kal 4 Athen. p. 603, who quotes the work 
naigay Kat 7a Since ppovelv. Cp. frag. under the title émdnpia. Cp. Pollux, 2. 
2 mivope, maifwper, ire bid vuntos 88 "Iwv ev TP emvypapopevy ovvendnpyy~ 
dody, | dpxetoOw Tus" éxdv 8 dpxe pido- THD. Probably the tropyjpara men- 
ppoovyns. | ovTiva 8 everdis wipver Onhea tioned among his writings by Schol. 
mapeuvos, | Kelvos riv ddAdov Kvdpérepoy Aristoph. Pax 835 was the same work. 
mleTat. Tt was from this source that Plutarch 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Pax 835. appears to have taken his story about 


8 Ibid. (@ypaye) Kat naradoyasny tov Aeschylus at the Isthmian Games (p- 57) 
mpeo BevTiKov Aeyspevor, bv vobov dg.o0d- note 4). 
ow eivat tives ad odxt airov. pépeTat 5 By Aristarchusand Didymus(Athen. 
5% avrod Kal Krious (probably Xiov kriois,  p- 634), Epigenes (id. p. 439), and the 
and the same work as his ovyypagn, philosopher Arcesilaus (Diog. Laert. 4. 
-from which Pausanias 7. 4- 6 quotes an 31). A book was written about him by 
account of the birth of Chios the son of Baton of Sinope (Athen. p. 430). 


Poseidon) «at KOT MOAOYLKOS. 
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convey any idea of his general manner’. But considerable 
portions of his lyrical poems have been preserved, and are 
written in a pleasant and flowing style, though without much 
individuality’. His dramas seem to have been of the same 
character, and to have been distinguished for elegance and 
finish, rather than for genius. No innovations or novel con- 
ceptions in dramatic writing are associated with his name. 
Longinus, in criticising his plays, admits that they are faultless 
in style, and uniformly graceful and attractive, while greater 
poets such as Sophocles alternate between bursts of dazzling 
splendour and descents into comparative tameness. But is 
there any one, he asks, who would not prefer a single play of 
Sophocles to the entire works of Ion *? 


(2) Achaeus. 


Achaeus of Eretria, the son of Pythodorus or Pythodorides, 
was another of those foreign Greeks who migrated to Athens, 
and devoted themselves to tragic poetry *. He was born in 484, 
and began to exhibit in 447, not many years after Ion of Chios; 
but though he is said, according to some accounts, to have pro- 
duced forty-four plays, he only obtained a single victory®. His 
death, the exact date of which is unknown, must at any rate 
have taken place before the production of the Frogs in 405, 
since his name is not included in the list of living poets there 
given. He, too, was placed in the Alexandrian canon, and his 
dramas were edited by at least one commentator *; but consider: 
ing his reputation, singularly little is known about his works?. 
His chief merit lay in Satyric drama, in which he was regarded 
by some critics as second only to Aeschylus®; and it is probable 


that he obtained his place in the canon more as a satyric poet 


' For the fragments see Nauck, Trag, 
Graec. Frag. pp. 732-746. He is twice 
parodied by Aristophanes (Ran. 706 


° Suidas l.c., who states that the 
number of his plays was given variously 
» as forty-four, thirty, or twenty-four. 


1425). ° Viz. Didymus (Athen. p- 689). 
* Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. PP- 577-582. ” For the fragments see Nauck, pp. 
® Longinus, de Sublim. c. 33+ 746-760. 


4 ‘ s , / . 
Suidas v. "Ayaids, 8 Diog. Laert. 2, 133. 
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than as a writer of tragedies’. His diction is described as 
graceful, but somewhat obscure and enigmatical®. One of his 
lines was copied by Euripides, and he is twice parodied in the 
extant plays of Aristophanes *.’ 


(3) -Agathon. 


Agathon, the son of Tisamenus‘, though not included in the 
canon, is far better known from contemporary records than 
Achaeus, and appears to have been more widely celebrated. 
He belongs to a later generation, and was born probably about 
446°, In 416 he won his first tragic victory at the Lenaean 
festival, and the banquet given in honour of his success forms 
the scene of Plato’s Symposium’. Nothing further is known 
about his career at Athens, or the number of plays which he 


exhibited there. 


Some time before the year 406 he retired, 


with his friend Pausanias, to the court of Archelaus in Macedon, 
where he continued to reside until his death’. 


1 The popularity of his satyric plays 
caused them to be preserved in larger 
numbers than usual; and out of the 
nineteen dramas of his composition 
which are mentioned by the gram- 
marians no less than six belong to this 
class, viz. the Al@wy, ’AApéwr, “Hpat- 
oros, *Ipis, Oppaadn, Aivos. 

2 Athen. p. 451. 

3 Athen. p. 270 é xevy yap yaor pt 
rav KadOv epws | ovK Eorr TEWaow yap 
4 Kumpis mpd, “Axauds pnow év AlOwvt 
carupix@ map’ ob 5 aopds Evpinidns 
AaBwr, py? "Ev wAnspovy ToL Kuapis, év 
mevavr. 3 of Aristoph. Ran. 184, 
Vesp. 1081 (Nauck, pp. 749; 753). 

4 Cramer, Anecd. Graec. 4. 269. 

5 Aelian (Var. Hist. 13. 4), im re- 
counting a story about Agathon and 
Euripides at the court of Archelaus, 
says that Agathon was then about forty. 
As Euripides retired to Macedon about 
408, and died in the beginning of 406, 
the birth of Agathon must have been 
not later, and not much earlier, than 
446. Cp. Plat. Symp. 198 A, where he 
is described as still a veavioxos in 416. 


6 Plat. Symp. 173 A; Athen. p. 217. 
There is a difficulty in Schol. Aristoph. 
Thesm. 32, where it is said that 
Agathon began to exhibit plays only 
three years before the production of the 
Thesmophoriazusae in 411 (00 TaAGL 
iptaro diddoKev, ddAd Tpiot mpd TOUTHY 
éreatv). Some scholars emend to 7evTE, 
others suppose that he began to exhibit 
at the City Dionysia, as opposed to 
the Lenaea, in 414. 

7 He cannot have gone to Macedon 
before 411, the date of the Thesmopho- 
riazusae, in which he is represented as 
still in Athens. On the other hand he 
must have retired before 406, the year 
of Euripides’ death (Aelian, Var. Hist. 
13.4). In Plat. Symp. 172 © Apollo- 
dorus, who is supposed to be speaking 
during the lifetime of Socrates (he died 
in 399), refers to Agathon as having 
been absent from Athens for ‘many 
years.” In Aristoph. Ran. 85 (produced 
in 405) he is said to have retired és 
paxdpav evaxiay—an obscure expression, 
which, as the scholiast remarks, may 
refer, either to his death, or to his 
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Though distinguished among his contemporaries for his 
personal beauty and natural gifts’, Agathon was not exempt 
from certain minor vices of character, and his foppishness and 
effeminacy made him a favourite butt of Aristophanes. In the 
Thesmophoriazusae, where he figures conspicuously, he is 
represented as apologising for the care which he bestows 
upon his person, by explaining that it is impossible for a 
man to write elegant poetry, unless his figure and costume 
are equally elegant. In the same play he is described as 
fair and smooth-shaven, with a melodious voice, and a soft 
and buxom figure; and his appearance is so feminine as to 
deceive Mnesilochus, who takes him for a girl. But in spite 
of these foibles he must have been a man of genuine worth, if 
we may judge from the remark of Antiphon, who, after he had 
been condemned to death by the Athenians, and when the 
speech which he made in his defence had been praised by 
Agathon, replied that he thought more of the commendation 
of a single upright man than of the censure of the whole 
multitude*. Even Aristophanes, writing after his departure 
for Macedonia, speaks of him as a ‘good poet,’ whose absence 
was ‘regretted by all his friends *,’ 

In his dramatic writings he would seem to have been an 
author of some originality, and various novelties are ascribed 
to him. He was the first to step beyond the sacred 
precincts of mythology and history, and to write a tragedy on 
a purely fictitious subject®. He was likewise the first to sever 
the choral odes from all connexion with the plot, and to convert 


them into professed interludes*. Again, in one of his composi- 


departure to the court of Archelaus. On 
his connexion with Pausanias, who 
accompanied him to Macedon (Anecd. 
Oxon, 4. p. 269), see Plat. Protag. 
315 D. 

1 Plat. ibid. nadds re wdya0ds thy 
poo, tiv 8 odbv idéay mdvu adds. 

2 Aristoph. Thesm, 130 ff. 

® Aristot. Eth, Eudem 3. 5. 

4 Ran. 83. 

° Aristot, Poet. c. 9 ob py GAAd Kal 


ey Tais tpaywdias evias pev ev i dvo 
ToY yopipov early dvopaTwy, TA dé ddAAa 
meTronpéva, ev éviaus 8& ov5’ €v, ofov ev TH 
"Ayddwvos “AvOer* Spoiws yap év rodTw 
Ta Te Tpdypara Kal 7a dvdpara TeTolnTaL, 
wat oddity Arrov ebppaiver, 

® Ibid. c, 18 rots 5¢ Aoumois Ta Gddpeva 
obdey WGAXoy Tod pOou 7) GAANS Tpayw- 
dias éoriv: 61d éuBdrAua ddovow, mpwTov 
dpgav tos ’Ayd0wvos Tod ToLovToU, 
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tions he appears to have departed widely from the ordinary 
Greek methods of dramatic construction, and to have endeavoured 
to compress a long series of events within the compass of a single 
performance, after the manner of an Elizabethan chronicle play *. 
In music, also, he established a new precedent, by employing 
the chromatic scale on the tragic stage’. But in spite of the 
ambitious character of his work he lacked the force and vigour 
which are necessary to create a new school of writing, and his 
various innovations made little permanent impression upon the 
course of Greek tragedy. 

The theory which Aristophanes puts in his mouth concerning 
the intimate connexion between a poet’s costume and his verses 
seems to have been fully justified, in his own case, by the style 
of his diction, which, like his personal appearance, was artificial 
and affected. His phrases, to use the language of Aristophanes, 
after ‘passing through the melting-pot,’ were ‘moulded like 
wax’ and ‘bent into strange curves*’ In early life he had 
been the pupil of the sophist Prodicus, and inherited from his 
master a taste for concise and sententious maxims, and for 
alliterations, antitheses, and verbal jingles‘, His speech in 
the Symposium is all of this character, and reminds Socrates 
of the manner of Gorgias®. His fragments, also, abound in 
carefully balanced epigrams, such as ‘to make a bye-work of 
our work, and a work of our bye-work’.’ In an age which 
admired the writings of the sophists, this artificiality of style, 
so far from being distasteful, was a positive recommendation, 
and no doubt formed the chief source of his popularity. His 


catching phrases were convenient to remember, and well adapted 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 18 xpi) 5& pay movely 
éronouxdy ovarnua Tpayy¢ diay. érorrourov 
BE A€yw 7d roAdpvOoV, ofov el Tis TOY TIS 
*Trrddos GAor moot pOOov. .. . onHELoV Be? 
Boor mépory “IAlov bAnY érotnoay Kal pr 
kata pépos womep Evpinléns,  NioByv 
Kat ph waonep AiaxvAos, } éxminrovow 
) kakas GywviCovTat, émel kat ’Ayddwy 
egérecen ev TOUT MOVY. 

2 Plut. Quaest. Symp. 3. 1. I. 

3 Aristoph. Thesm. 39-57- Cp. the 
parody of his lyrics in 101 ff. 


4 Plat. Protag. 315 D. 

5 Id. Symp. 194 E—198 C. Cp. 
Philostrat. Vit. Soph. 1.9 (p- 12 Kayser) 
rar Ayabov d&.. . TOAAGXOU Tov idpBov 
yopyeacet. 

6 Frag. 11 7d pev mapepyov Epyov ws 
rovovpeba, | 7d 8 epyov ws mapepyov 
éxnovovpeba, Cp. frag. 27 yvopn e 
peioody oT 7} fopn xepav, 29 ex TOU 
yap éaopay yiyver’ avOpumos épav. For 
the other fragments see Nauck, pp. 763- 
799. 
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for quotation; and Aristotle cites them with obvious partiality *. 
Hence it is easy to understand that when a certain friend of his 
once proposed to correct his dramas by removing these various 
trivialities of diction, the offer was not very acceptable to the 
poet, who complained with justice that to ‘improve’ them in 
this way would be to ‘eliminate all the Agathon®,’ 


(4) Tragedy in Famitles. 


During the flourishing period of the Greek drama, the poet, 
as we have seen, was his own stage-manager; it was he who 
superintended the production of the play, made ‘the necessary 
arrangements with the archon, trained the actors and the chorus, 
and provided appropriate music and scenery. In order, there- 
fore, to be a successful tragic poet, it was necessary to possess, 
not only poetical genius, but also a considerable amount of 
special training and technical knowledge. Such being the case, 
the composition of tragedies tended, not unnaturally, to become 
a sort of hereditary vocation, and to- be handed down from 
father to son for several generations. Though literary capacity 
could not be transmitted, yet the art of placing a drama effectively 
upon the stage might be acquired by experience. Hence we 
find that most of the great poets of this period were succeeded 
in their profession by a line of descendants, who, even if they 
possessed no great talent for poetry, were often fairly successful 
on the stage. Polyphradmon, the author of a tetralogy on 
the subject of Lycurgus, was the son of the tragic poet 
Phrynichus*; and Aristias, the son of Pratinas, also followed 
closely in the footsteps of his father, and became equally 
famous as a writer of satyric plays‘. 


1 K. g. Eth. Nicom. 6, 4 réxvn TUXnVv 8 Suidas v. @pvvxos (1). He was 
eorepfe kal tux Téxvnv, Rhet. 2, 24 third with his Avxovpyea TeTpadroyia 
TAX’ av ris elds avTO TodT’ eva Aéyor, | in 467, the year in which the Theban 


BpototamodAd tuyxave od« cixdta. Cp. tetralogy of Aeschylus won the first 
also Eth. Nicom. 6. 2, Eth. Eud, 3.1, prize (Argum, Aesch. Sept.). His name 
Rhet. 2. 19. occurs in the list of tragic poets in Corp. 

2 Aelian, Var. Hist. 14.13 dAAd ot Ins. Att. 2, 977 a, where it is given as 
YE, yErvaic, NEAnOas ceavrdy Tov "Ayd- TloAuppacpwr. 


3 a) , We, , 
Gava ex TOD’ Aydbwvos apavicur, * Pausan. 2. 13. 5, who says he was 


le — Ml 
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But the family of Aeschylus was far the most prolific of all 
in the matter of dramatic composition, and for nearly two 
hundred years continued to provide the Attic theatre with 
a series of tragic poets. Among the members of this group 
who belong to the fifth century the two earliest in point of date 
are Euphorion and Bion, the sons of Aeschylus, who both wrote 
tragedies‘. Euphorion, also, availing himself of the special 
permission given by law, often exhibited his father’s dramas 
in competition with the works of contemporary authors, and 
obtained in this way four victories *. 

Another representative of the same family was Philocles, the 
nephew of Aeschylus—a voluminous writer, who produced no 
less than a hundred tragedies in the course of his career, and 
on one occasion succeeded in defeating even Sophocles himself’. 
But his success in this contest must have been due to some 
casual circumstance, since otherwise he never attained any 
great eminence as a dramatist. In the comic poets he is the 
object of frequent ridicule; his name is changed to ‘Gall, the 
son of Brine,’ on account of his harsh and disagreeable style‘ ; 
the badness of his poetry is ascribed to the ugliness of his 
person *; his lyrics are said to inspire even wasps with additional 
venom *; and he is denounced as a mere botcher of plays, con- 
nected with Aeschylus by blood, but not by genius’. Among 


buried at Phlius, his father’s native city. 3 Suidas v. @AoxAjs. Among the 
He contended against Aeschylus in 467 plays exhibited by Sophocles, on the 
with a group of plays left to him by his occasion when Philocles defeated him, 
father (Argum. Aesch. Sept.), and was was the Oedipus Tyrannus (Argum. 
also one of the opponents of Sophocles Oecd. Tyr.). 

(Vita Soph.). The titles of seven of his 4 Snidas l.c.; Schol. Aristoph. Av. 
plays, together with a few insignificant 281. 


fragments, are to be found in Nauck, 5 Aristoph. Thesm. 168. 
pp: 726-728. 6 Tbid, Vesp. 461. 
1 Suidas vv. AlaxvAos, Evopiov. 7 Such appears to be the meaning 


Bion’s name is doubtful, the MSS. vary- of the corrupt fragment of Telecleides 
ing between Bidv, EvBiwy, and Evaiwy. (Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 2, P- 306). 
Euphorion won the first prize in 431, In Aristoph. Av. 1295 Philocles is com- 
defeating both Sophocles and Euripides; pared toa lark, though the allusion is 
but the plays which he exhibited on — obscure; and in a fragment of Cratinus 
this occasion were most probably written (Meineke, 2, p. 226) he is charged with 
by Aeschylus (Argum. Eur. Med.). spoiling a legend by his unskilful treat- 
2 Suidas v. Evpopiwy. ment. 
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his compositions was a tetralogy on the legend of Tereus ; and 
this fact is of some significance, as showing that the tetralogic 
form of writing was still occasionally retained in the Aeschylean 
school’. 

Concerning Morsimus, the son of Philocles, and grand- 
nephew of Aeschylus, little is known beyond the fact that he 
was an oculist as well as a tragic poet, and that his person was 
diminutive, and his dramas dull and frigid*. To ‘learn a play 
of Morsimus by heart’ is mentioned in Aristophanes as one of 
the most painful of punishments; and the scribes who made 
copies of his works are visited in Hades with the same penalties 
as thieves, swindlers, and parricides *. 

Both Sophocles and Euripides left successors behind them 
among their own relatives. Euripides had a son, or a nephew, 
to whom he bequeathed his unpublished plays, and who also 
composed tragedies of his own‘. Ariston, the illegitimate son 
of Sophocles, likewise followed his father’s profession, though 
without much success*, But Iophon, the legitimate son, was 
a more distinguished author, and won several victories in the 
course of his career, in which he produced fifty plays, some by 
himself, some in conjunction with his father’. In the Frogs he 


1 Scho]. Aristoph, Av. 281. The tetra- ® Aristoph. Equit. 401, Ran.151. Cp., 


logy was called Mavd:ovis (Philomela 
and Procne being the daughters of 
Pandion), and apparently contained an 
account of the transformation of Tereus 
into a hoopoe. Hence the satirical 
allusion in the Aves, where the Hoopoe 
claims to be the father of the Philoclean 
bird. According to the scholiast one of 
the four plays was called Tnpeds 7) "Enoy, 
though the latter title can hardly be 
genuine. Suidas (v. iAoxdfjs) gives 
the titles of seven other tragedies by 
Philocles, and his fragments will be 
found in Nauck, pp. 759-760, 

? Suidas v. Méporpos; Schol. Aristoph. 
Equit. 4or, Pax 803 and 808, Ran. 151. 
He is sometimes, though erroneously, 
described as the brother. of Melanthius 
(e. g. Meineke 2, p, 659), through a mis- 
understanding of Aristoph, Pax Sor ff. 


for other satirical allusions, Pax 8or, 
Plato’s S«evai, frag. 2 (Meineke, l.c.). 

* He is called ‘son’ of Euripides in 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67, and Vita Eur. ; 
‘nephew’ in Suidas vy. Evpentdns (2) 
and (3), who cites Acovdavos év tots 
Xpovxots as his authority. It was this 
younger Euripides who brought out the 
Bacchae, Alcmaeon, and Iphigenia in 
Aulide after the death of his relative. 

® Suidas v. SopoxAfjs (2) ; Diog. Laert. 
7. 164. 

® Suidas v, “Iopdv. Schol. Aristoph, 
Ran. 73. He is said to have competed 
at times against his father (Vita Soph.), 
In 428 he was second in the tragic 
contest, Euripides being first, and Jon 
third (Argum. Eur. Hipp.). For his 
fragments and the titles of his plays 
see Nauck, pp. 761, 762. 
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is described as the only good poet now left, but doubts are 
expressed whether he will appear to equal advantage without 
the assistance of Sophocles, who had died in the previous year’. 
These doubts appear to have been verified, as the reputation 
which he eventually left behind him was that of a dull and 
feeble poet®. A curious tradition has been preserved by an 
anonymous grammarian, to the effect that he, and not his father, 
was the author of the Antigone *. 

Lastly, there is a theatrical family—that of Carcinus, or 
‘Crab,’ the son of Thorycius—which achieved some glory in 
the fourth century, but whose fifth-century representatives would 
hardly have been remembered but for the jeers of Aristophanes. 
Carcinus was a poet, and wrote tragedies ; while his three sons, 
‘long-necked dwarfish dancers, mere bits of sheep-dung,’ served 
in the tragic choruses‘. The whole family are introduced at 
the end of the Wasps, the sons executing an extravagant dance 
in the orchestra, while their father, the ‘ocean king,’ looks on, 
rejoicing in the activity of his children °. 

Xenocles, the smallest of the three sons, and more like a 
‘shrimp’ or ‘spider’ than a member of the ‘crab’ species, even- 
tually became a tragic dramatist like his father’. He is described 
as ‘a bad man and a bad poet,’ and his name is dismissed with 
contempt in the review of living writers in the Frogs’. aot 


1 Aristoph. Ran. 73 ff. 

2 Schol. ibid. 78. 

3 Cramer, Anecd, Graec. 4, p. 313. 

4 Aristoph. Pax 781 ff.,and Schol. ad 


poet is said to have been the son of 
Carcinus. 

5 Aristoph. Vesp. 1497 ff. Cp. Pax 
864, where the sons are called ‘tops,’ 


loc.; Suidas v. Kapsivos (3); Schol. 
Vesp. 1500. There is some doubt as 
to the number and names of the sons, 
Aristophanes (Vesp. 1497 ff.) clearly 
makes them three, and so Schol. Vesp. 
1522, and Schol. Pax 788 (who gives 
their names as Xenocles, Xenotimus, 
Xenarchus). But Schol. Vesp. 1493 says 
there were four sons, quoting a mutilated 
passage from Pherecrates to that effect ; 
and Schol. Ran. 86 agrees with him, 
giving their names as Xenocles, Xeno- 
timus, Xenoclitus, and Datis. Cp. also 
Schol. Pax 289, where Datis the tragic 


because of their dancing powers. 

6 Aristoph. Pax 1508 ff.; Schol. Nub, 
1263. 

7 Aristoph. Thesm, 169, Ran. 86. Cp. 
Schol. Ran. 86 (where his poetry is 
described as ‘rough and allegorical ’), 
and Schol. Pax 790 (where the epithet 
Swdexapiyyavos, applied to him by the 
comic poet Plato, is explained as a 
reference to the wonderful contrivances 
which he introduced into his plays). Two 
of his lines are parodied in Aris- 
toph. Nub. 1263. For the fragments 
and titles of his plays see Nauck, p. 770. 
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even he succeeded in defeating Euripides, and in obtaining 
the first prize for tragedy, in the year 415°. 


(5) Other Tragic Poets. 


The families of tragic poets which we have been describing 
were all composed of men who had devoted themselves to 
tragedy as a regular profession, and who consecrated their chief 
energies to the theatre; in fact, throughout the whole of the 
earlier history of the Athenian theatre the composition of plays 
was practically confined to writers of this class. But towards 
the close of the fifth century a new kind of author begins for 
the first time to make his appearance in the shape of the 
amateur dramatist, who, while occasionally trying his fortunes 
upon the stage, nevertheless regarded the production of 
tragedies as a mere amusement, and as a relaxation from the 
serious business of life. Poets of this intermittent type, who 
become more and more frequent in the course of the next few 
generations, were concerned solely with the literary part of 
the work, and, unlike their predecessors, must have employed 
professional services in the actual production of their plays. 
Critias, the pupil of Socrates, and the famous leader of the 
Thirty Tyrants, is one of the earliest examples. Oratory and 
statesmanship were his principal occupations. His speeches, 
which survived for many centuries, are described by Cicero as 
vigorous in matter, like those of Pericles, but more copious in 
style ; and Philostratus notices their solemn and sententious 
tone, and the easy flow of their diction*. Critias also wrote 
elegies, of which some fragments remain, and was fond of 
posing as a philosopher®. His tragedies were apparently 
of a reflective and philosophic cast, like his orations; and 
along and rather striking fragment of his Sisyphus has been 
preserved, in which he accounts for the belief in gods on 
utilitarian principles, regarding them as the invention of early 
statesmen, who hoped in this way to deter men from crime 4. 


1 Aelian, Var, Hist. 2. 8. * Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. pp. 602-606. 
E Cicero, de Orat. 2. 22; Philostrat. * Nauck, Trag. Graec, Frag. p. 771. 
Vit. Soph, 1. 16. 3, 2. 1. 14. The lines are quoted as from the 
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The fragment recalls the manner of Euripides in his sententious 
moods, though less vigorous and picturesque in language. 
Indeed, Critias was plainly one of the imitators of Euripides, 
and the similarity between the two poets occasionally led to 
confusion concerning the authorship of their respective plays’. 
Meletus, another poet of the end of the fifth century, is better 
known as one of the accusers of Socrates than as a dramatic 
author’. He is described by Plato as being, at the time of the 
trial, a ‘young man of no great distinction, with long hair, 
hooked nose, and scanty beard*’ In the prosecution of 
Socrates he represented the tragic poets, whose vanity was 
offended by the Socratic irony*. His lanky and corpse-like 
_ appearance caused him to be selected by Aristophanes, in one 
of his comedies, as an ambassador to Hades, sent by the living 
poets to implore the assistance of the dead®. His vicious 
character, and the coarseness and sensuality of his lyrics, are 
elsewhere satirised®. All that is known about his tragic poetry 
is that he wrote a tetralogy (the last recorded example of this 
species of composition) on the legend of Oedipus; whence his 


Sisyphus of Critias by Sextus Empi- 
ricus. Plutarch and Galen ascribe them 
to Euripides, being apparently misled, 
partly by their sententious tone, partly 
by the fact that Euripides was also the 
author of a Sisyphus (satyric play). 

1 According to the Vita Eurip. three 
plays of Euripides—the Tennes, Rhada- 
manthus, and Peirithous—were often 
r garded as spurious; and Athenaeus 
(p. 496) tells us that the Peirithous was 
ascribed to Critias by some scholars. 
On the strength of these facts Wila- 
mowitz (Anal. Eur. p. 166) would 
assign all three plays to Critias. But 
the inference is very doubtful. Every 
grammarian except Athenaeus who 
quotes the Peirithous regards it as the 
work of Euripides (see Nauck, pp. 540- 
550); and the style of the numerous 
fragments is quite Euripidean. 

2 Tt is doubtful whether his name 
should be spelt MéAnros or MéX70s, 


both versions being found. Aristo- 
phanes called him a ‘T hracian,’ though 
on what grounds is unknown (Schol. 
Plat. Apol. p. 18 B). Nor is it certain 
whether he was the Meletus who was 
charged with participation in the muti- 
lation of the Hermae, and who sided 
with the Thirty Tyrants, and prose- 
cuted Andocides (Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 36 ; 
Andoc. de Myst. § 94). 

8 Plat, Euthyph. p. 2 B. 

4 Ibid. Apol. p. 22 A. 

5 Aristoph. Iyputdons, frag. 1 (Meineke, 
p. 1005). Hence Sannyrion, the comic 
poet, called him rév dd Anvatou vexpov 
(Athen. p. 551). 

6 Suidas, v. MéAntos’ kapwdelrar ws 
movnpos Tov Tpomov. Cp. Schol. Plat. 
Apol. 18 B. Aristoph. Ran, 1301 (about 
Euripides) obros 3° dnd mdvTov pev péper 
mopvidiay, | oxoAtwv MeAjrou #.7.A. His 
love-songs are mentioned by Athen. 
p- 605. 
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nick-name ‘son of Laius'.’ Shortly after the condemnation 
of Socrates he was put to death by the Athenians in a fit of 
remorse *. 

There are still one or two poets of this century who perhaps 
deserve a passing mention. Aristarchus of Tegea, a contem- 
porary of Euripides, and most prolific author, is said to have 
been the first to ‘construct tragedies of the present length ®.’ 
The reference is apparently to the usual size of dramas in the 
post-Euripidean period; but as no plays of that epoch have 
been preserved, the significance of the change must remain 
uncertain. The Achilles of Aristarchus was copied by Ennius, 
and is the only certain instance in Roman literature of the 
adaptation of a tragedy which was not by one of the three 
great dramatists‘, Neophron of Sicyon, another fertile writer, 
was conspicuous for the prominence which he gave to slave 
characters®, But his chief claim to remembrance comes from 
the fact that his Medea is said to have suggested the master- 
piece of Euripides®. Sthenelus, the ‘plagiarist,’ and the object 
of much ridicule on the comic stage’, is mentioned by Aristotle 
as a writer who discarded the bombast of the tragic style, and 
composed in the language of ordinary life, without elevation 
or ornament*. But the result was common-place, without 
being effective; and it was said that his verses, in order to 


1 Schol. Plat. Apol. 18 B. His 
father’s real name was Meletus (Diog. 
Laert. 2. 40). As regards his poetry, 


5 Suidas (v. Nedppwv) says he wrote 
120 tragedies, and mp@Tos eionyaye mat- 
daywyods kal oixer@y Bacavoy, He also 


he is described as padAos months in 
Schol. Plat. l.c., and uxpds ev rH mounoe 
in Suid. v. MéAnTos, 

2 Diog. Laert. 2.43. Diod. Sic. 14. 37. 

8 Suidas, v. Aplorapxos* mp@ros eis Td 
vov avTav pnkos TA Spapara KaTréoTnoeV, 
Suidas adds that he composed a play 
called Asclepius, as a thank-offering to 
the god for his recovery from a certain 
illness; and that he wrote seventy 
tragedies, won two victories, and lived 
more than ninety years. For his plays 
and fragments see Nauck, p. 728. 


‘ Festus, p. 242. Plaut. Paenul, 
prol. 1. 


tells the same story about him which 
he had previously told about another 
tragic poet called Nearchus, viz., that 
he accompanied Alexander the Great in 
his campaigns, and was put to death 
for conspiracy. Whence some scho- 
lars suggest that he really belonged 
to the age of Alexander, and that his 
Medea was an imitation of that by 
Euripides. 

6 On this question see p. 290. 

7 Aristoph, Vesp. 1313 ; Plat. Adxwves, 
frag. 2, Sevai, frag. 2 (Meineke, pp. 
630, 059). 

B Pocticaa. 
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be made palatable, required to be seasoned with salt and 
vinegar’. , 

Many other poets of this period are familiar to us from the 
jests of Aristophanes, though all memory of their writings has— 
disappeared. Such are the luxurious and easy-going Morychus ; 
the glutton Nothippus; the shaggy-haired Hieronymus ; Acestor, 
the ‘bug-bear of the tragic choruses’; Theognis, whose frigid 
dullness froze the very rivers of Thrace; Gnesippus, with his 
chorus of Lydian slave girls; and Melanthius, the humourist, 
who gained more renown by his bons mots than by his tragedies, 
and whose ‘wit and wisdom’ were long remembered, and are 

often quoted by later writers. For these poets, and many 
others of even less celebrity, the reader is referred to the 
Appendix. 


§ 3. Tragedy at Athens in the Fourth Century. 


After the tragic drama had been developed by the genius of 
the Athenians into a great and impressive species of art, it 
began, as was natural, to be imitated by the other Greeks ; and 
before the close of the fourth century dramatic performances 
fashioned on the Attic model had been established in almost 
every Hellenic community. But in spite of these numerous 
attempts at emulation on the part of neighbouring countries, it 
was a long time before any other people succeeded in disputing 

~ the theatrical supremacy of the Athenians. Up to the period 
of the Macedonian conquests their pre-eminence was practically 
uncontested. Athens continued, as heretofore, to be the great 
centre of dramatic productiveness, and the sole arbiter of taste 
in questions connected with the theatre. All the best tragedies 
were produced at her festivals, and every foreign aspirant after 
dramatic distinction looked to her for the ratification of his 
claims ; nor was his ambition satisfied, unless he produced his 
plays on the Athenian stage, and secured if possible the crown 


1 Aristoph. 'npuradns, frag. 9 | A. wat _hexameter quoted by Athen. p, 428, and 
mas ea ZOevédou payoue ay phyara;| an iambic line dubiously ascribed to 
B, els Ogos éuBamrdpevos 7) énpods ddas. him by some ancient critics (Nauck, 
All that remains of his poetry is an p. 762). 
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of victory’, We have seen that even among the poets of the 
fifth century a large number were of foreign birth, and were 
attracted to Athens by the fame of her theatrical exhibitions. 
During the fourth century the stream still flowed in the same 
direction, and the supply of native poets was constantly 
augmented by the accession of foreigners, who either took up 
their abode in Athens, like Theodectes of Phaselis, or, like 
Dionysius the Syracusan tyrant, merely sent their tragedies 
there for representation. 

The tragic drama was never cultivated with more eagerness 
and enthusiasm than during this epoch of its history. One 
novel and important feature was the increasing veneration 
bestowed upon the works of the older poets, which began to be 
exhibited at every festival as a necessary part of the entertain- 
ment, while the fame of the great actors by whom they were 
But the admira- 
tion inspired by the earlier drama was far from interfering, at 
any rate for a time, with the taste for new and contemporary 
compositions ; it even acted as a stimulant; and the production 
of original plays continued to be carried on, during the whole 
of the fourth century, with unceasing vigour. The performance 
of ‘new tragedies’ at the City Dionysia formed the central 
attraction of the festival, and drew the largest crowds of 
spectators®; and the proceedings at the Lenaea seem to have 
been of much the same character *. 


reproduced spread over the whole of Greece’. 


As a result of this constant 


1 Cp. Plat. Laches, 183 A map’ éxelvois + ‘EAAjvev. Bekk. Anecd. p. 309 Tay 


av tis TinOels cis TadTa Kal Tapa Tov 
dAdwy wAeior’ dv épydforro xphuara, 
womep ye kal rpaywodlas months map’ Hey 
Tipndels. Tovyaprot ds dv oinra Tpayw- 
diav KaA@s Trorety, ovK eEwOev KUKAW TEpl 
Thy AtTinhy nara Tas dAdas TédELS Emt- 
Secxvdpwevos meprepxeTat, GAN’ EvOdSs Setpo 
pépera kat roiad émdeixvucw* cixdrws, 

* On this reproduction of old tragedies 
see the Attic Theatre, pp. 96-100. 

8 Aesch, Ctesiph. § 34 Krnoupay 8 ev 
TQ Ocdtpw (Kedever dvannpvTTEw).. . 
ove éxkAnoiaCdvTav ~A@nvatwv, adda 
Tpaywdav dywrviCopévev Kawev, odd’ 
évcvriov tod Shuov, add’ evaytioy rév 


Tpaywday of wey Hoav madmol, of rarkad 
dpdpata eicayaydvres, of 5& Kawvol, ot 
Kawa Kat pndémote elcaxOévra, Stay 
ovv TodTo yivntat, TAEiwy eott omovd?) 
Tov ’AOnvaiwy mept 7d Kavov Spapa rat 
pndérote ywvicpévov. That the pro- 
duction of new tragedies at the City 
Dionysia was regular and continuous 
during the fourth century is proved by 
numerous inscriptions (Corp. Ins. Att. 
2. O71 C-e, 973, 974). 

* There is ample evidence that new 
tragedies were regularly exhibited at 
the Lenaea during this period. Thus 
Aphareus (Plut. X Orat. 839 C) brought 
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demand for fresh materials at each of the two great annual 
gatherings, the more popular dramatists of the period were 
compelled to be unusually prolific, and Carcinus is said to 
have written a hundred and sixty plays, and Astydamas as 
many as two hundred and forty’. 

But when we consider the merit, rather than the fertility, 
of this later tragedy, the case is very different. Although no 
specimens have been preserved, there is sufficient evidence to 
show that the loss is not a great one, and that these poets of 
the fourth century seldom rose above mediocrity. The reputa- 
tion which they enjoyed was only of a moderate kind. Not 
one of them was successful in obtaining a place even among 
the secondary authors of the earlier period, such as Ion and 
Achaeus?. Aristotle, it is true, seems to regard them with 
some favour, and makes frequent reference to their plays’, 
protesting at the same time against the unfairness of judging 
them by a comparison with their great predecessors*. But the 
very fact of the protest being made is significant of the estima- 
tion in which they were generally held; and a further proof 
of their inferiority is contained in Aristotle’s own admission, 
that the success of a play in his days depended more upon the 
actor than upon the poet’. 

18 (Lynceus). To Carcinus, Eth, Nicom. 


out plays on two occasions at the Lenaea 
(between 368 and 341 ECan 0 we 
tyrant Dionysius won the prize for 
tragedy at the Lenaea in 367 (Diod. 
Sic. 15.74). An Attic inscription (Corp. 
Ins. Att. 2.977 c) records one victory of 
Theodectes, and seven of Astydamas, at 
the Lenaea. 

1 Suidas, vv. Kapsivos (2), ’ Agtvbd- 
peas (1). 

2 Ton and Achaeus were placed in the 
Alexandrian canon, along with the three 
great dramatists. They must therefore 
have been considered superior to any 


tragic poets of the fourth century. See. 


p- 404. 
3 The references to Theodectes are 


Rhet. 2. 23 (his Ajax and Alcmaeon), 
ibid. 24 (Orestes and Helena), Pol. 1. 6 
(Helena), Poet. 16 (Tydeus), 11 and 


7.8 (Alope), Rhet. 2. 23 (Medea), 3. 16 
(Oedipus), Poet. 16 (Thyestes), 17 
(Amphiaraus). To Astydamas, Poet. 
14(Alemaeon). To Polyidus, Poet. 16 
and 17 (Iphigeneia). To Antiphon, 
Rhet, 2. 2 and 23 (Meleager), Eth, Eud. 
7. 4 (Andromache), Mechan. I. p. 847 
(a quotation). To Chaeremon, Poet. 
1 and 24 (Centaurus), Rhet. 2. 23 
(Pentheus), 3- 11 (description of his 
style), Probl. 3. 16 (quotation). 

4 Poet, c. 18 pddvoTa pey obv dmayTa 
Sef merpacbar Exey, el 52 py, TA péeyiora 
kal whelora, dAAws TE Kal ds VOv OvKOpay- 
rodot Tors TonTas’ “yeyovOTwY yap Kad 
xacrov pépos ayabav momTav, éxaorTou 
703 idtov dyabod agiotor Toy Eva bmep- 
Barra. 

5 Rhet. 3. 1 peiCov ddvavra viv Tov 
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The art of tragic composition had, in fact, by this time 
degenerated into a merely mechanical process. The old themes 
were treated in the old fashion, without life and inspiration. 
There was an absence of all creative impulse and original 
thought. The chorus still remained in the meaningless position 
in which it had been left by Agathon, and was neither totally 
abolished, nor brought into definite relationship with the play?. 
The ancient legends, though their capacities had been exhausted 
by frequent repetition, still supplied the stage with its only 
subjects. A few attempts, indeed, were made from time to 
time to create a new kind of historical drama, but they met 
with no success?; the majority of the poets shrank from 
anything in the way of a novel experiment; and so timid was 
their conservatism, that even in the selection of mythological 
plots they confined themselves to safe and well-tried legends, 
which had already proved successful in the theatre *. 

This wearisome monotony, and this frigid adherence to ancient 
models, remind one of the similar position of the French drama 
at. the close of the last century. But unfortunately, in the 
case of the Greeks, there was no romantic movement at hand 
to rescue the stage from inanition, and Greek tragedy never 
recovered from the stagnation into which it now fell. Aristotle 
himself seems to have felt the danger of the situation, and the 
need for reform; and he mentions the possibility of creating 
a fresh interest, and infusing new blood into the lifeless system, 
by the introduction of fictitious plots such as Agathon’s Flower‘, 


TonTav of bmoxpiral. 


Cp. the habit 
which Aristotle censures in the con- 


therefore have been very different from 
the older type of historical tragedy, 


temporary poets, of inserting irrelevant 
episodes to exploit particular actors 
(Poet. c. 9 roatra 88 (érecodiddes 
mpages) moodvra tnd pey rav padvrov 
mointav 50 abrods, brd St Tay dyabar 
8d rods broxpitds). 

1 Aristot. Poet. c, 18. 

? Cp. the Mausolus of Theodectes, 
and the Themistocles of Moschion 
(Nauck, pp. 802 and 812)—plays in 
which real Greek characters were ap- 
parently introduced, and which must 


such as the Persae of Aeschylus. 

® Aristot. Poet. c. 13 mp@rovsuev yap 
oi roinral rods TuxdvTas pkOovs danpld- 
Houv, viv 5& mepl ddrlyas oikias af KdA- 
Accra Tpaywdiar cuvTidevrar, ofov rept 
"Adkpalwva Kal Oidimovy xat’Opéorny xa 
Medéaypov kal Ovécrny Kal Threpov Kal 
boos GAAoS oupBEBnKev 4 mabeiy Seva 
H mooa. Cp. c. 14 ob mep) moAAa 
yévn ai tpaywdia eiciv. 

* Poet. c. 9 dpolws yap ey rovTw (i.e. 
Agathon’s Flower) 7a te mpdypara kai 
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If this suggestion had been carried out, and if the legendary 
subjects had been frankly abandoned, together with the whole 
paraphernalia of gorgeous dresses and stately masks, it is 
possible that the vitality of the tragic stage might have been 
restored, and that it might have entered upon a new lease of 
life. Stories based upon ordinary experience might have given 
rise to a domestic type of drama, corresponding in outward 
form to the later comedy, while distinguished by greater 
earnestness of tone. But the traditional character of tragedy 
as a religious ceremonial, and its intimate connexion with the 
worship of the gods, were obstacles in the way of any such 
radical and far-reaching innovations. Moreover, the time was 
unfavourable, and the impulse towards serious drama had 
almost spent itself. Poets of genuine creative power were 
drawn away by the superior attractions of comedy, which now 
began to predominate over its rival; and it was on the comic 
stage, with its lively realism and epicurean views of life, that 
the spirit of this later epoch found its truest expression. 


(1) Fhetorical Poets. 


The prime source of weakness, then, in the tragedy of the 
fourth century was its lifeless conventionality. But its decline 
was further accelerated by a second cause—the predominance 
of the rhetorical spirit. ‘The older poets,’ says Aristotle, 
‘made their characters speak like citizens; the poets of the 
present day make them speak like rhetoricians'.’ Rhetoric 
had, in fact, become the favourite pursuit of the age, and most 
of the tragic poets of this epoch were either orators themselves 
or pupils of orators. Their rhetorical propensities were intensi- 
fied by the example of Euripides. Inspired with admiration for 
that portion of his work which was in reality the least dramatic 
of all, they copied and exaggerated his controversial scenes, 
and forensic manner of speech. The language of tragedy, 
7a dvépara menolnrat, kal ovdey WrTov 1 Poet. c. 6 of wey yap dpxator TOAL- 
edpppaiver. bor ob mévrws elvar CyTn- = TuKds érolovy A€yovras, of 5e viv pyTore- 
réov Tav mapadedopévov pibav, wept ods — Kas, 
ai rparywdiat city, avréxec0at. 
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divested of poetical ornament, began to resemble the ordinary 
diction of the advocate’. Occasionally indeed a poet like 
Moschion attempted to recall the grandeur of the Aeschylean 
verse?; but the prevailing taste was for argument and alter- 
cation. Streams of contentious verbiage took the place of 
delineations of character and motive*. The tragedies of the 
time, though constructed with skilful regularity‘, lacked human 
interest and genuine feeling. The object of the average 
dramatist was, not so much to illustrate ethical problems 
and paint the passions of mankind, as to create favourable 
opportunities for a set debate, and to display his powers of 
eloquence. 

Chief among the rhetorical poets of the period is Theodectes, 
of Phaselis in Lycia®*. He was born about 375, and settled in 
Athens at an early age, where he became the pupil of Plato 
and Isocrates, and especially of Aristotle, whose admiration for 
his beauty was compared by the ancients to the admiration of 
Socrates for Alcibiades®. Oratory was his principal profession, 
and he took pupils and wrote speeches as a means of liveli- 
hood’. But he also devoted himself to tragedy, and composed 


1 Aristot. Rhet. 3. 1 ov ydp of rds 
Tpaywdias moodytTes Ett xpavTa Tov 
avtov Tpémwoy, GAN’ waomwep Kab ee TOV 
TeTpapeTpay eis TO iapBecoy peréBnoav 
did 70 7H A6yw TodTO Tay pézpov dpno1d- 
Tatov evar Tay dhAwY, otTw Kal TY 
évopdrav ddeixaciv boa mapd tiv Sid- 
Aexréy eat, ois of mpdtepov exdcpovr. 
This unadorned style was imitated from 
Euripides, cp. ibid. c, 2 «Aémrerai 8’ ed, 
éay Tis x THs elwOvias Siadréxrou ExAEyov 
ow TO" Smep Evpimidnys Tove? wat bméderge 
mp@ros, In the surviving fragments of 
the fourth-century poets the influence of 
Euripides, especially in his more forensic 
parts, is unmistakeable, 

* Cp. his fragments (Nauck, pp. 812- 
816), and especially frag. 6, a long 
passage about the gradual civilisation 
of mankind, obviously composed in 
imitation of the celebrated description 
in the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 


3 Aristot. Poet. c. 6, where it is said 
that the tragedies of the later poets are 
deficient in characterisation (ai yap ray 
vewv tay mreloTav anOes rpaywdia 
cioiv). 

* That the later tragedies were usually 
constructed with skill seems to be im- 
plied in Aristot. Poet. c. 6 éu onpetoy 
bre Kat of éyyxeipodyres Tovey mpoTEpov 
dvvavrat TH A&E Kal Tois HOcoww dx piBoov 
}} 7a mpdypata ovvicracba, ofoy Kat of 
Mparoe Total oyeddv dmavres. ~ 

5 Suidas, v. @codéurns. 

® Suidas, l.c, Athen. p. 566. He lived 
forty-one years (Suidas), and is known 
to have been dead in 333 (Plut. Alex. 
¢. 17) ; whence his birth may be placed 
approximately in 345, which would 
make him about nine years younger 
than Aristotle. 

7 Phot. cod. 176, 


she a al 
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fifty plays with conspicuous success, winning eight out of the 
thirteen contests in which he engaged’. Among his other 
writings was a metrical treatise on rhetoric, and certain conun- 
drums in verse, which attracted great admiration®. His powers 
of memory were so remarkable, that he could repeat a lengthy 
poem after a single hearing ®. As an orator he ranked among 
the greatest of his contemporaries, and though inferior to his 
master Isocrates, is highly praised by Cicero for the artistic 
polish of his language*. When the widow of Mausolus invited 
all the most distinguished rhetoricians of the age to compete in 
the celebration of her husband’s virtues, Theodectes, among 
others, pronounced an eulogy on the dead prince, but was 
defeated by the superior eloquence of Theopompus ; whereupon 
he composed a tragedy on the same subject, which obtained 
greater success®, He died early, at the age of forty-one, and 
was buried on the road to Eleusis, an epitaph on his tomb 
recording his victorious career in tragic poetry’. A statue was 
also erected to his memory in the market-place of his native 
Phaselis; and Alexander the Great, when passing through the 
town in 333, stopped to decorate it with garlands, in memory 
of his old friendship for Theodectes, whose acquaintance he 
had made when a pupil of Aristotle’. 

As a poet Theodectes was not only popular in his lifetime, 
but retained his celebrity for many centuries, and, among the 
lesser tragic writers, is one of those most frequently quoted by 
5 Gellius, 10. 18. Suidas (l.c.), in 


his version of the affair, confuses the 
speech and the tragedy (obros Kat 


1 Suidas, 1. c. Steph. Byzant., v. a- 
ondis. From Corp. Ins, Att. 2. 977 b 
and c it appears that seven of his 


victories were at the City Dionysia, 
and one at the Lenaea. 

2 Suidas, 1. c. Athen. p. 451 quotes 
two of his riddles, viz. on ‘A Shadow,’ 
which is greatest at birth and death, 
but smallest at its prime; and on 
‘Day and Night,’ two sisters, each of 
which gives birth to the other. 

8 Quint. Inst. Or. 11. 2. §1- 

4 Dion. Hal. de Isaeo, c. 19. Phot. 
cod, 176. Cicero, Orator 51. A defence 
of Socrates, composed by him, is quoted 
by Aristotle, Rhet. 2. 23. 


Navipdrys «.7.A. .. . elroy emraduov 
tnt Mavowdrw, ’ApTemoias THs syuvauKos 
aivrod mporpepapéerns, Kal évinnoe padvoTa 
eddomrphoas ev H elme Tparyydiq: GAXot 5é 
pact Oedmopmoy EXE TA Tpwreia. 

6 Suidas, Le. Plut. X Orat. 837 D. 
Steph. Byzant. v. dandis, who gives 
the epitaph (f5¢ xOar nodmowot PaonrtTHny 
@codéurny | epUTret, ov nuénoay Modoa 
Odupmadess | ev 58 Xopay TpayiKav 
fepais Tpiod mat Bex’ dpiddras | dure 
aynpavrous dpupedéuny orepavovs). 

T Plut. Alex. c. 17- 
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Stobaeus!. Aristotle also often refers to his works, but chiefly 
for the purpose of illustrating methods of argument, whence we 
may infer the rhetorical character of his tragedies*, Yet he 
speaks with admiration of his picture of Philoctetes, heroically 
endeavouring to conceal his pain; and highly praises the 
conduct of the crisis in the Lynceus, where the hero escapes 
imminent destruction almost by a miracle*, But any dramatic 
power which Theodectes may have possessed was obscured by 
his forensic training; and his fragments, fairly numerous in 
quantity, are echoes of the facile rhetoric of Euripides *. 


(2) Literary and Philosophical Poets. 


The gradual decline in the feeling for dramatic truth and 
reality, which, as we have already pointed out, was charac- 
teristic of the tragic poetry of this period, is further exemplified 
in the rise and rapid development of what may be called the 
literary drama—a new species of composition, which was 
written solely for the reader, and without any view to actual 
representation. Plays of this kind had been unknown to the 
fifth century, but now became frequent and extremely popular. 
According to Aristotle, they differed from the dramas of the 
stage in the same way in which the exercises of the rhetorician 
differed from the eloquence of the assembly and the law courts, 
their merit consisting in the polished elegance of the diction, 
while their defect was a want of force and vitality *, 

The most admired of the authors of this class was Chaeremon, 
a poet who flourished about the middle of the century, and 


from whom several extracts have been preserved*. His style 


1 Viz. seven times in the “Av@oAdyor, 
and three times in the ’ExAoyaé. 


2 Rhet. 2. 23 (twice), 24 (twice), 
Rola, 


5 Aristot. Rhet. 3.12. Such writers 
are called by Aristotle dvayvwortiot and 
ypapixot, and their style dvayworuch 
and ypapih, as opposed to the dyan- 


° Eth, Nic. 7.8. Poet.c.11. Theo- 
dectes made a slight alteration in the 
fable about Philoctetes, causing the hero 
to be bitten in the hand, instead of 
the foot (Nauck, p. 803). 


* Cp. the fragments in Nauck, pp- 
801-807. 


oTiky or SvoKpitieh Of the regular dra- 
matists. 

° He is called a ‘tragic poet’ by 
Athenaeus (p. 43 tpayurds, 35 Tpaywdds). 
The references to him in Eubulus and 
Ephippus (Meineke, 3. pp. 266, 328) 
give his date as the middle of the 
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is slightly laboured and artificial, and shows a preference for 
devious and far-fetched modes of expression, which are ridi- 
culed by the comic poets’. But at the same time it is vivid 
and picturesque and full of prettiness. Chaeremon seems to 
have excelled in the art of word-painting, and displays a per- 
ceptiveness for varieties and contrasts of colour which is rare 
among classical writers. His longest fragment is a graceful 
description of a troop of maidens, wearied out with play, and 
lying asleep in a flowery meadow, amid the ‘sun-like crocus’ 
and the ‘dark-leaved wings of the violet,’ their raiment still 
girt up for the dance, and their white limbs exposed like 
a ‘living picture,’ and shining brightly in the midst of the 
surrounding darkness*. His passion for flowers, the ‘ daughters 
of the fragrant spring-time,’ reminds one of Calderon ; and he 
loses no opportunity of dwelling on their beauties, whether 
some maiden’s tresses are being crowned with ivy and narcissus, 
or a garland woven with ‘ white lilies and bright-shining roses,’ 
or a band of girls is scattered over the fields, ‘pursuing with 
joy the radiant children of the meadow *.’ 

In addition to his tragedies Chaeremon, departing from the 
beaten track, also composed a work called the Centaur, of 
a new and original type, but of which nothing is known beyond 
the fact that it was written in ‘every variety of metre. By 
Athenaeus it is called a ‘drama,’ and by Aristotle a ‘mixed 
rhapsody*.’ The word ‘rhapsody’ in Greek could only be 
applied to an epic composition; hence it has been suggested 
that the ‘Centaur’ was in reality a combination of two kinds of 
writing, the epic and the dramatic, and that its twofold nature 


4 Athen. Poet. c. 1 dpolws d¢ Kay et 


fourth century. The fragments and ‘ 
mis dmavra Ta pérpa pryvtov movoiro Tiy 


titles of plays will be found in Nauck, 


pp- 781-792. Suidas (v. Xaphuwvr) 
calls him xwuxds—apparently a mere 
slip, since his fragments clearly belong 
to the tragic style. 

1 Thus Enbulus ridiculed his de- 
scription of water as moTapov om@pa 
(Meincke, 3- p. 266). 

2 Frag. 14 (Nauck, p. 786). 

3 Frags. 5-13. 


plunow, Kaddnep Xatphpov érrolnoe 
Kévraupoy puxriy papgdiay ef amavTwv 
rav pérpwv. Ibid. c. 24 er e dromw- 
repov ei puyvdor tis avTda (hexameters, 
iambics, and trochaics) éomep Xarphpov. 
Athen. p. 608 calls it a Spapa Todv- 
perpoy, and quotes from it two short 
iambic passages. 
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was denoted by its title. But in the absence of further evidence 
it is impossible to come to any certain decision on the subject. 

Under this same class of dramatists, whose works were not 
intended for the stage, we may also include the various literary 
forgers, who began to appear about this time, and amused 
themselves with writing plays in the names of earlier poets. 
Heracleides of Pontus, a disciplé of Plato, and voluminous 
author on every kind of subject, was one of the chief offenders, 
and composed several tragedies which he ascribed to Thespis *. 
These tragedies, whether written originally with the intention 
to deceive, or merely as literary exercises, appear in course of 
time to have obtained a permanent footing in Greek literature 
as the genuine works of Thespis, and are probably the source of 
most of the spurious Thespian fragments’. 

The example of Heracleides was followed by one of his pupils, 
Dionysius the Renegade*, who succeeded in imposing on his 
own master with a clever imitation of a Sophoclean tragedy. 
Heracleides was so completely deceived by this composition, 
that he proceeded to quote it in one of his writings as a genuine 
work. When informed of the forgery by Dionysius, he refused 
for a long time to be convinced ; but was eventually compelled 
to admit his mistake when it was pointed out to him that the 
play contained an ingeniously concealed acrostic, signifying that 
‘Heracleides is unacquainted with literature *.’ 

The writing of dramas having come in this way to be divorced 
from any necessary connexion with the stage, many of the 
philosophers of the time took the opportunity of making their 
tenets known to the general reader by throwing them into 
a dramatic form. Several tragedies, worthless from a theatrical 
point of view, but full of expositions of cynical doctrines, were 
handed about in later times as the work of Diogenes®; and 


1 Diog. Laert. 5. 92. 

See Bentley’s Phalaris, p. 241 ff. 

3 Atovdovos 6 perabéuevos, so called 
because he abandoned Zeno in favour 
of the Cyrenaics (Diog. Laert. 7. 166). 

* Thid. 5. 92 and 93. 

° The names of seven of these tragedies 


are mentioned by Diog, Laert. 6. 73 and 
80, who adds that some people ascribed 
them to Philiscus of Aegina, a pupil of 
Diogenes, others to a certain Pasiphon. 
Cp. Julian, Or. 6. p. 186. A few in- 
significant fragments are preserved 
(Nauck, pp. 807-809). 
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Crates, his disciple, also published plays of a ‘lofty and philo- 
sophical’ character, from which certain fragments have been 
preserved’. Authors of this kind, whose dramas were composed 
for a special purpose, and to enforce peculiar tenets, stand on 
a very different footing from reflective poets like Euripides, 
with whom the poetry was the main consideration, while the 
philosophy merely gave a general colouring to the whole. 
These didactic tragedies, on the other hand, made no pretence 
to dramatic excellence ; nor are they of any importance in the 
history of the drama except as instances of the misuse of a 
literary form. 


(3) Tragedy in Families. 


While philosophers and men of letters were thus amusing 
themselves with dramatic composition, the profession of the 
regular playwright continued to be represented by numerous 
writers, and especially by the descendants of the older poets, 
who still kept up the family tradition. The younger Sophocles, 
the son of Ariston, had been the favourite companion of his 
grandfather, by whom he was entrusted with the duty of 
producing his posthumous play, the Oedipus Coloneus?. In 
396 he began to exhibit tragedies on his own account, and 
his dramatic career lasted for many years, and was highly 
successful*. Among his contemporaries was the elder Asty- 
damas, the son of Morsimus, and a descendant of Aeschylus’ 
sister‘. He, too, followed the vocation of tragic poetry, making 
his first appearance in 398, and continuing to produce dramas 
till his death at the age of sixty’. 

The elder Astydamas had a son, Astydamas the younger, who 
was the most prolific and successful dramatist of the fourth 


century’. He began life as a pupil of Isocrates, but soon 


victories. Diodorus gives his victories 


1 Diog. Laert. 6. 98. Nauck, pp. 
as twelve. ‘The figure eleven is clearly 


809, S10. 


2 Vita Soph. (p. 4 Dindf.). Argum. 
Oed. Col. 

8 Diod. Sic. 14. 53- Suidas, v. 
LopoxaAfjs (2). Suidas says he ‘ exhibited’ 
forty plays, or according to some ac- 
counts eleven, and that he won seven 


too small, and probably denotes the 
number of plays preserved in later 
times. 

4 Suidas, v. AgTvddpas (1). 

5 Diog. Laert. 14. 43+ 

6 Suidas, v.’AoTvddpas (2). 
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abandoned rhetoric for the stage, where he won his first 
victory in 372’. In the course of a long career he produced 
two hundred and forty plays, and was crowned victor in fifteen 
contests?. His Hector is cited by Plutarch as one of the glories 
of the Attic stage*®. But in spite of his popularity, his works 
have all perished ; and nothing is now known about his dramatic 
methods except the fact that in his treatment of the Alemaeon 
legend he modified the brutality of the original story, by making 
Alcmaeon kill his mother accidentally, instead of by design— 
an interesting innovation, which appears to indicate that the 
growing humanity of the age regarded the crime of deliberate 
matricide as too horrible even for theatrical representation *. 
In 340 he exhibited his Parthenopaeus, which excited so much 
admiration, that the Athenians rewarded him with a bronze 
statue in the theatre. But when he proceeded to inscribe some 
verses on the base, complaining that he had no rivals worthy of 
his powers, and that he ought to have been born in the time of 
the great poets of old, the people were so repelled by his vanity, 
that they ordered the inscription to be erased, and henceforth 
to ‘praise one’s self like Astydamas’ passed into a proverb *. 


+ Marmor Par. cp..72 a’ od ’Aotu- 


here again he has no doubt put the 
ddpas *AOHvnow evinnoev «7.4. Suidas 


father ‘for the son, for (1) the younger 


says it was the e/der Astydamas who 
was the pupil of Isocrates; but as 
Isocrates was born in 436, and taught 
thetoric in Chios before he began to 
teach it in Athens, and as the elder 
Astydamas was already exhibiting tra- 
gedies in 398, the chronology seems 
inconsistent, and there can be little 
doubt that Suidas has confused the 
father with the son. 

* He won the prize at the City 
Dionysia in 341 with the Achilles, 
Athamas, and Antigone; and in 340 
with the Parthenopaeus and Lycaon 
(Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 973). Of his fifteen 
victories eight were gained at the City 
Dionysia, seven at the Lenaea (ibid, 2. 
977 band ¢). Suidas, v. "AoTuddpas (1), 
ascribes the 240 tragedies and fifteen 
victories to the elder Astydamas* but 


Astydamas was much the most celebrated 
dramatist of the two (cp. the bronze 
statue erected in his honour, and his 
successive victories in 341 and 340), and 
(2) in the list of poets in Corp. Ins, Att. 
2. 977 the Astydamas who gained the 
fifteen victories appears as a con- 
temporary of Theodectes, and must 
therefore have been the son. 

$ Plut. de Glor. Athen. c. 7. 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 14. For the sur- 
viving titles and fragments see Nauck, 
Pp. 777-780, 

5 Suidas, v. caury émavets. Photius 
502. 21. The verses ran as follows— 
cl0” &y ey xelvois yevouny 7) Ketvor Gye 
Hew, | ob yAwoons Teprv Rs mpOra Soxodar 
pépev, | ds én” adrndeins explOnv dpedels 
mapdpuddos' | vv 5& xpév@ mpoéxova’, & 
pdvos obx €merat. Both Suidas and 
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Another descendant of a dramatic family meets us in the 
person of the younger Carcinus, son of Xenocles, and grandson 
of the Carcinus ridiculed by Aristophanes’. This Carcinus 
flourished at the beginning of the century, and was more 
popular and successful than his grandfather’. He wrote a 
hundred and sixty plays, and appears to have won eleven 
victories*. His Aerope is mentioned by Plutarch as a great 
and memorable tragedy‘. His picture of Cercyon’s struggle 
for self-mastery calls forth the admiration of Aristotle, who 
refers to his plays on several other occasions®. In his Medea 
he seems to have been actuated by the same sentiments as 
Astydamas, and relieved the horrors of the plot by causing 
Medea merely to conceal her children, without actually slaying 
them‘. His name, like that of Astydamas, passed into a proverb, 
a ‘poem of Carcinus’ being used as an equivalent for anything 


Photius relate the story in reference 
to the e/dder Astydamas. But as the 
Parthenopaeus of Astydamas was pro- 
duced in 340 (Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 973); 
when the father had been dead for 
some time (he began to produce plays 
in 398 and died at the age of sixty), it 
is clear that the son must have been the 
person concerned, 

The statue of Astydamas was erected 
in the theatre in 340, while it was 
not until about 330 that Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were granted 
a similar distinction, through the in- 
strumentality of Lycurgus (Plut. X 
Orat. 841 F), who completed the theatre 
about that time (Attic Theatre, p. 108). 
It is to this fact that Diog. Laert. 
2. 43 refers, when recounting instances 
of Athenian ingratitude, and says Kar 
*Agruddpavra mparov Tay Tepl Aicxvdov 
éripnoav eixdvi Xadnp. The phrase Tov 
mept AloxvAov is somewhat dubious, and 
has been explained in two ways, (1) 
that Astydamas was the first of the 
‘ Aeschylean school’ to be rewarded 
with a statue, he being one of the 
Aeschylean line of tragic poets, (2) 
that he obtained this honour before 


‘ Aeschylus and his contemporaries.’ 

1 Suidas v. Kapxivos (2). Harpocrat. 
y. Kapkivos. 

2 Suidas, lc, 

8 Suidas, lc. dpapara ebibager pf’, 
éviknoe 52 a’. In the list of victories at 
the City Dionysia (Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 
977) one of the entries is [Kapxi]vos AI. 
If this restoration is correct, then the 
a’ in Suidas should be altered to ca’. 

4 Plut. de Glor. Athen. c. 7. 

5 Eth. Nicom. 7.8. Aristotle refers 
{o the recognition scene of the Thyestes 
(Poet. c. 16), mentions the disastrous 
failure of the Amphiaraus, owing to an 
absurdity in the plot (ibid. c. 17), and 
quotes the arguments of Jocasta in the 
Oedipus (Rhet. 3. 16). 

6 Aristot. Rhet. 2. 23 GAAos Témos TO 
éx Tov dpaprnbévtwy Karnyopev 7) dao- 
AoyetaOat, olov év 7H Kapxivov Mybeiqg of 
pev karnyopodaw bri Tovs maidas amé- 
krewvev, od palvecba: yoo adrous Hpapre 
yap  Mndaa rept tiv dmoaToAny THY 
natdov. % 8° dmodoyeirar Str ovK ay 
rods maidas, GAAd Tov “Iacova dv dré- 
krewev’ ToOTO yap fuaprev dy pa) Town 
caca, eimep kal Oarepov éroinoev, 
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particularly obscure. The phrase, however, was simply due to 
an ambiguous speech in his Orestes ; and his general style, as 
may be seen in the existing fragments, was clear and straight- 
forward. He resided, during a part of his lifetime, at the 
court of the younger Dionysius in Syracuse; and the longest 
and most striking of his fragments is a local allusion to the 
Sicilian worship of Demeter®. His son, the younger Xenocles, 
continued to write tragedies in accordance with the ancestral 
tradition, and is the last known representative of the family *. 


(4) Dionysius the Tyrant. 


Of the remaining poets of the fourth century the most 
interesting is the elder Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, who 
reigned from 405 to 367. Like Cardinal Richelieu, he was 
consumed with a passionate desire for theatrical renown, and 
in spite of his political cares, found time for the composition 
He was an enthusiastic admirer of the older 
poets, and wrote his plays on a desk which had been previously 
used by Aeschylus®*, He also purchased from the heirs ot 
Euripides his harp, pen, and writing-tablets, and dedicated 
them as an offering in the temple of the Muses*®. He spared 
no pains to make his dramatic efforts known to the Greeks at 
large ; and on one occasion despatched a theatrical troupe, 
with splendid scenic apparatus, to the Olympic games, to give 
an exhibition of his tragedies’. He also produced plays at 


of tragedies *. 


1 Plut, p. 132. 20. Suidas, v. Kapxtivou 
nompara, Athen, p. 351. For his 
fragments, see Nauck, pp. 797-800. 

2 Diod. Sic. 5.5. Diog. Laert. 2. 7 
(where “wpwdorords should probably be 
altered to rpaywSomoids), 

8 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 86 BevoxAjs" 
vids Kapxivov . . . iat 5€, &s dao, dvo 
Revordets tpaywdot yeyovdres. It is a 
probable conjecture that this second 
Xenocles was the great-grandson of the 
original Carcinus. 

‘ When the younger Dionysius was 
asked by Philip of Macedon how his 
father had found leisure to write so many 


tragedies, he replied that he used the 
time which ‘ people such as you and me 
spend in drinking’ (Plut. Timol. c. 15). 

5 Lucian, Ady. Indoct.c.15. Meineke 
(Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. p. 362) suggests 
that this story was taken from Eubulus’ 
comedy about Dionysius, which began, 
as Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 136 relates, 
with a description of the incongruous 
manner in which Dionysius’ house was 
furnished. 

6 Vita Eur. p. 9 (Dindf.). 

7 Cramer, Anecd. Graec, I. p. 303 
améorethe yap ovTos és ’OAdpuma dpapara 
avrod rpayiKd kat oxnvav' Kal dveyryve- 
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Athens on several occasions, but without much success until 
the year 367, when he won the first prize at the Lenaea’. His 
death, which occurred in the same year, was ascribed by popular 
tradition to his excessive joy over this victory, or to his over- 
indulgence at the banquet in its honour *% 

The greatness of his position, and his double character of 
prince and poet, made him the object of many witticisms. 
Eubulus wrote a comedy in ridicule of his poetical pretensions, 
and anecdotes concerning his vanity and sensitiveness were 
widely circulated *. The best known of these is the story about 
Philoxenus, the dithyrambic poet, who had been sent to the 
quarries, the Syracusan place of punishment, for laughing 
during the recitation of one of the king’s tragedies. Next 
day Dionysius, having relented, caused the prisoner to be 
brought back into his presence, and, after reciting another 
tragedy, asked him for his opinion. Philoxenus paused for 
a moment, and then replied, ‘Send me back to the quarries.’ 
The humour of the answer disarmed the tyrant’s indignation, 
and the two men became friendsagain. For the future, however, 
Philoxenus was more cautious in his criticisms, endeavouring to 
satisfy Dionysius, without doing violence to his own conscience ; 
and when a pathetic passage had been recited, he used to 
remark ambiguously that these were ‘very pitiful lines #3 

Dionysius is said to have also written histories, and even 
comedies. But the latter fact was disputed, though a play of 
a satiric tendency, in ridicule of Plato, existed under his name’. 
His tragedies, which excited the astonishment of Plutarch, 
yiowos in Meineke 3, p. 217. In frag. 1 


the character of the tyrant is described 
as follows: ddd’ gore Tois cepvois pey 


sxovto, Cp. Diod. Sic. 14. 109, 15. 6. 
The expedition was shipwrecked on its 
return—a disaster which people regarded 


as a divine visitation on account of the 
badness of the king’s poetry. 

1 Diod. Sic. 15. 74. Tzetzes, Chil. 5. 
178. 

2 Diod. Sic.l.c. Plin. Hist. Nat. 7.53. 
According to Plutarch (Dion, c. 6) and 
others, his death was hastened on by 
the physicians, to make room for his 


son. 
8 See the fragments of Eubulus’ Avo- 


F f 


avdadéarepos, | Kal Tois KéAage waar Tots 
oxdomrovat Te | els adrov eddpyntos’ Hyyetrac 
Se 52 | rovTous pdvous érevdepous, Kav 
SodAos 77» Ephippus, another poet of 
the Middle Comedy, includes among 
a series of curses Acovuciov 8% Spdpyar’ 
éxpadeiv S¢o. (Meineke 3, p. 335) 

4 Diod. Sic. 15. 6. 

5 Snidas v. Acoyovos. Aelian, Var. 
Hist, 13.18. Tzetzes, Chil. 5. 185. 
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owing to their virtuous sentiments and stern denunciations of 
tyranny, are regarded as inferior productions by Cicero, and 
treated with contempt by Lucian’. His artificial use of words 
in their etymological sense is also ridiculed by various writers *. 
But at the same time he is quoted on several occasions by 
Stobaeus, in his collection of extracts ; and the performance of 
his works at Athens, and his victory at the Lenaea, would seem 
to show that, in spite of the hostility to which his position and 
character exposed him, he was a poet of fair average merit *. 


§ 4. The Extension of Greek Tragedy beyond Athens. 


The group of Athenian tragic poets who flourished at the 
close of the fourth century were the last representatives of 
their class to attain to wide distinction, and with their dis- 
appearance the supremacy of Athens in the domain of serious 
drama came to an end. In order therefore to complete the 
account of Greek tragedy, all that remains is to trace the course 
of its fortunes among the various other nations of the Hellenic 
world. This latter part of its history possesses little importance 
from the dramatic point of view, and is concerned, not so much 
with literary achievements, as with theatrical records. The 
tragic drama, after it had passed out of the hands of the 
Athenians, and been transformed into a cosmopolitan institution, 
though it advanced to the highest pitch of external splendour, 
steadily declined in real significance. Its inventive powers 
were exhausted, and it ceased from this time forward to 
produce anything in the way of original work which could 
claim to be of real and permanent value. The glory which it 
now acquired was derived, not so much from its own creations, 
as from its constant reproductions of the great tragedies *of the 
past. Still, in spite of this increasing degeneracy, the record 
of its progress among the various Greek races is not without 
a certain interest of the historical kind; and its importance, 


? Plut. de Alex. Fort.c.5. Cic, Tusc. Baddvriov because évavtioy BdAderau, 


5.22. Lucian, Adv. Indoct. c. 15. But it is unlikely that these fancies were 
* Athen. p. 98 gives some examples, _ inserted in his tragic compositions. 
e.g. he called a mouse-hole puorfpiov * Cp. his fragments, Nauck, pp. 793- 


because robs pis rnpel, and a javelin 796. 
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even during this period of infecundity and literary decay, may 
easily be underrated. As a humanising influence it still con- 
tinued to render conspicuous service to the cause. of Greek 
civilisation. By perpetuating the memory of the great Attic 
poets among the masses of the people, and by familiarising 
distant regions with the masterpieces of the ancient drama, it 
contributed in no small degree to the general dissemination of 
Hellenistic culture among the nations of antiquity. 

The extension of Greek tragedy beyond its original home 
was facilitated, in the first instance, by its close association 
with the worship of Dionysus. All Greek towns of any 
importance had their annual Dionysia, which were the source 
of much local pride and rivalry, each district endeavouring to 
surpass its neighbours in the splendour and costliness of the 
celebration. When, therefore, the tragic drama had come to 
be the chief glory of the great Athenian festivals, the spirit 
of emulation soon caused it to be adopted by the inhabitants. of 
other cities. Already, before the close of the fifth century, it 
had been introduced into many of the Attic demes’, as well as 
into various neighbouring countries, such as Locris, Sicily, and 
-even Macedonia*. In the fourth century its progress was 
much more rapid, and it began to be regarded as an essential 
feature in every Dionysiac gathering; so much so, that by the 
time of Alexander it may be said to have become practically 
co-extensive with the Bacchic worship, and to have penetrated 
into every region of the world in which the Greek language 
was spoken *. 


l Thus Munychia is known to have ances at Icaria (American Journal of 


had a theatre as early as 410 B.C. (Thuc. 
8. 93), and Euripides is said to have 
exhibited tragedies in the Peiraeus 
(Aclian, Var. Hist. 2. 13). Probably 
the drama had become fairly common 
in the Attic demes before the close of 
the fifth century, though there is little 
direct information on the subject. In 
the fourth century the evidence begins 
to be abundant ; see the Attic Theatre, 
p. 42. Cp. also the recently discovered 
inscriptions about dramatic perform- 


Philology, March, 1889). 

2 Thus Callippides, the actor employed 
by Sophocles, is said to have attended 
a dramatic performance at Opus (Vita 
Soph.). Aeschylus exhibited his Persae 
and his Aetneae in Sicily (Vita Aesch., 
Schol. Pers.1026), Archelaus of Macedon 
(413-399 B.C.) established dramatic 
contests in honour of Zeus and the 
Muses (Diod. Sic. 17. 16). 

8 The universal prevalence of the 
Bacchic worship is proved by the long 


Ff2 
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During the early period of its progress throughout Greece it 
continued to be confined, in most cases, to these festivals of 
Dionysus’. But as time went on, it advanced to such a height 
of fame and popularity, that, in order to satisfy the universal 
demand, its introduction was permitted at various other festal 
gatherings, with which Dionysus had no connexion®, The 
example, when once set, became contagious ; the old limitations 
were gradually abolished; and when we come to the second 
century, there appear to have been very few religious festivals, 
provided they were of a musical and artistic character, in which 
exhibitions of tragedy were not included. 

These musical and literary contests, held in ‘honour of the 
various deities, were extremely common throughout Greece; 
and their general character, during the later ages of Greek 
civilisation, is fairly well known from various inscriptions. 
Records have been preserved of no less than six such meetings 
in Boeotia alone. There was a festival of Serapis at Tanagra, 
of the Muses at Thespiae, and of Zeus Soter at Acraephiae ; 
Orchomenus had its Homoloia and Charitesia, Oropus its 
Amphiaraia*, Copious notices also remain of similar cele- 
brations at Delphi, Aphrodisias, and Magnesia*. The com- 


list of Dionysiac festivals given in 
Miiller’s Biihnenalt, p. 378. In the case 
of about twenty-five of these festivals 
there is direct evidence for the existence 
of dramatic performances (Miiller, l.c.), 
and the evidence in many cases reaches 
back as far as the fourth century. 
Whence we may fairly assume that by 
that date the drama had become a part 
ofmost, if not all, of the Bacchic celebra- 
tions. 

1 Cp. however, as an early instance 
to the contrary, the festival established 
by Archelaus of Macedon in the fifth 
century (p. 435, note 2). 

* It was introduced, for example, at 
the Pythian Games (Plut. Quaest. Symp. 
5. 2 éy TvOios éylyvovto Adyou epi 
Tay émbérov aywnopdtoy. mapadegd- 
pevot yap ént tpiot Kabeor@ow é£apxis, 
avAnrh Kat KiBaproTh Kat mOapwdo, Tov 


Tpaywddv, waTep TANS avorxOelans ovK 
avTécxov aOpdois cuveciodaw TayToda- 
Tots dkpotmacty ). 

3 See Corp. Ins. Gr. 1583 and 1584; 
Liiders, die Dionysischen Kiinstler, 
p- 186 (Xapitjoa and ‘Opoddwia). Bullet. 
de Corresp. Hellén. 2, pp. 590 and 591 
(Sepameia). Corp. Ins, Gr. 1585 and 
1586; Mittheilungen des archaeol. In- 
stituts in Athen. 3, p. 142; Decharmes, 
Archives des missions scientifi, 1867, 
p- 22 (Movceta). Corp. Ins, Gr. 1587 ; 
Keil, Sylloge Inscrip. Boeot. p. 60 (Sw- 
Thpia). Rangabe, Antiq. Hellén. 2, 
No. 965; Ephem. Archaeol. 1884, 
pp. 120-127 (Appuapaia), 

# Corp. Ins, Gr. 2758 (festival at 
Aphrodisias, name unknown). Corp. 
Ins. Gr. 2759 (Avorpaxiaat Aphrodisias). 
Wescher et Foucart, Inscr, de Delphes, 
1866, n. 3-6 (SwrHpa at Delphi), 
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petitions at these local gatherings were of the most diverse 
character. The proceedings usually began with a contest 
between trumpeters, and another between heralds. Then came 
hymns in honour of the god of the festival, and panegyrics, 
both in prose and verse, on the prince or governor of the 
district. These were followed by recitations of epic poetry, 
some original, some from the ancient poets. Then there were 
instrumental performances on flute and harp, songs in various 
styles of music, dithyrambic choruses of boys and men, and 
finally the dramatic entertainments. These latter consisted 
usually of original satyric plays, followed by old tragedies and 
old comedies, and finishing up with new and original tragedies 
and comedies. The regular presence of theatrical exhibitions 
at so many of these non-Dionysiac assemblies is a proof of 
the enormous popularity which the drama had by this time 
attained’. 

Up to this point in our description of its progress tragedy 
still appears in its old character of a religious institution, and 
though no longer peculiar to Dionysus, is nevertheless confined 
to sacred gatherings in honour of the gods. In this respect it 
bears a striking resemblance to the Miracle Plays of mediaeval 
Europe, which were also performed under priestly direction at 
the great feast-days of the Church. But the ancient drama, 
like its modern counterpart, began in course of time to show 
signs of secularisation. The process, however, was never 
carried out with anything like the same completeness. The 
modern theatre, dissociated from religious worship and official 
control, soon passed into the hands of private enterprise, and 
became a part of the everyday amusements of the people. 
The drama of the Greeks, on the other hand, continued 


throughout its history to be 


Mittheil. des archaeol. Instituts in 
Athen, 1894, pp. 96, 97 (‘Pwpata at 
Magnesia). 

1 Tn addition to the detailed records 
of dramatic performances at the festivals 
just mentioned, there are also casual 
references to the presence of tragedy at 


mainly restricted to the great 


the following non-Dionysiac meetings— 
the Olympia at Smyrna (Philostrat. Vit. 
Soph. 1. 25. 3 and 9), the Urania at 
Sparta, the Actia at Nicopolis, and the 
Kowa ’Aotas at Philadelphia (Corp. Ins. 
Gr. 1420). 
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religious festivals, and though sometimes performed at secular 
gatherings, was never entrusted even then to private individuals, 
or allowed to become a daily form of entertainment. Dramatic 
exhibitions were reserved for great occasions of public re- 
joicing or of national triumph, and the right to produce them 
remained in the hands of princes, generals, and other persons 
of distinguished rank. 

One of the earliest of these secular performances is that 
which was given by Philip of Macedon in honour of his 
daughter’s marriage, and which was rendered memorable by 
his assassination’, His son, Alexander the Great, also took 
the keenest delight in the theatre, and was accustomed to 
celebrate the close of his campaigns with theatrical exhibitions 
on a scale of unapproachable splendour. Pavilions of silver 
and gold were erected, at such times, for the reception of the 
guests ; the best actors were hired from every city of Greece; 
and subject kings were often compelled to fill the office of 
choregi. On one occasion no less than three thousand per- 
formers were collected together to take part in the various 
musical and dramatic competitions*» From this time forward 
gorgeous dramatic spectacles became a favourite amusement 
with the famous princes of the time. Antiochus the Great is 
said to have surpassed all previous monarchs in the splendour 
of his shows *; and Antony and Cleopatra, in the winter before 
the final campaign against Augustus, wasted their time at 
Samos in a long series of similar entertainments ‘. 

In these various ways, then, the tragic drama was rapidly 
popularised, and became a more or less familiar spectacle, 
during the Hellenistic period, in every part of the world where 


Greek colonists were settled >. 


1 Diod, Sic. 16, 92. 

® Plut. Alex. ce. 4, 29,72. Diod. Sic, 
17.16. Athen. p. 538. 

3 Livy, 41. 20, 

* Plut. Anton. c. 56. 

5 The extent to which tragedy had 
spread over the Hellenic world in the 
Alexandrian period may be illustrated 


Its range now extended from 


in three ways ; (1) by its regular presence 
at the festivals of Dionysus, which, as 
already shown (p. 435), were practically 
universal ; (2) by the enormous number 
of Greek theatres which are known to 
have been erected. See the list in 
Miiller’s Biihnenalt. pp. 4-14, where 
they are found in a continuous series 
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France and Italy in the west to Syria and Phoenicia in the 
east. Even among barbarous nations it was not unknown. 
Tradition speaks of certain performances of Greek tragedy 
having been held in the remotest parts of Spain?; and in the 
east, at the courts of princes who had acquired a tinge of 
Hellenic refinement, it was often cultivated with enthusiasm. 
When Lucullus captured Tigranocerta, he found it full of 
Greek actors, whom the king of Armenia had summoned from 
every quarter, to celebrate the opening of his new theatre * 
And after the slaughter of Crassus at Carrhae, when the two 
kings of Parthia and of Armenia were celebrating the marriage 
of their son and daughter at a nuptial banquet, the entertain- 
ment provided for the guests was a recitation from the Bacchae 
of Euripides; and it was on this occasion that one of the actors 
in the piece—a certain Jason of Tralles—roused his barbaric 
audience to enthusiasm, by declaiming the verses of Agave 
with the head of Crassus in his hands’*. 


§ 5. Tragedy at Alexandria. 


Though tragedy had now become the common heritage of 
all the Hellenic nations, and though its popularity was never 
more remarkable, still this external magnificence, as we have 
previously pointed out, was accompanied by an incurable 
:nward debility ; and the only place in which, during its latter 
days, it attained to any literary importance was Alexandria. 
Here, for a brief space of time, it seemed to make a final effort 
to recover its old position. Alexandria, under the wise 
administration of the first Ptolemy, had rapidly developed into 


from Sicily in the west to Phoenicia in Thyatira in Lydia, and Pessinus in 
the east 37 (3) by the existence of Guilds Galatia. 

of Greek Actors in almost every 1 Viz. at Hipola in Baetica, where it 
part of the ancient world (see Liiders, is said that the country people were so 
die Dionysischen Kiinstler, pp- 65-97). _ terrified by the stern appearance of the 
Among the remote regions in which tragic actor, that they fled out of the 
they are known to have been established _ theatre in a panic (Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. 
we may mention Nismes in France, =10) 

Messene in Sicily, Naples and Rhegium 2 Plut. Lucull. c. 29. 

in Italy, Cyprus, Cythera, Ptolemais, 3 Tbid. Crassus, ¢. 33- 
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the greatest commercial city of the age, and its wealth and 
prosperity were unrivalled. Under his son, Ptolemy. the 
Second, who reigned from 285 to 247, it likewise became the 
most important centre of literary and scientific culture in the 
ancient world. The lavish encouragement given to every 
kind of talent, and the munificent foundations of the Library 
and the Museum, attracted distinguished men from all parts 
of Greece. The court of Ptolemy was thronged with 
poets and scholars, philosophers and mathematicians, such as 
Theocritus, Euclid, and Callimachus. Nor were the arts less 
generously patronised. The leading painters and architects of 
the period found their time fully occupied either in painting the 
celebrities of the court, or in decorating the city with sumptuous 
buildings. 

In this wealthy and magnificent capital the worship of 
Dionysus, the tutelary deity of the drama, was celebrated with 
extraordinary splendour. The great Bacchic processions, of 
which a minute account has been preserved, excelled all similar 
ceremonials in the gorgeous brilliancy of the spectacle’. The 
same magnificence was also displayed in the management of the 
annual festivals of Dionysus, and no pains were spared to add 
to their attractiveness. The contests in tragedy, comedy, and 
satyric drama were exceptionally numerous? ; the best poets and 
actors were drawn to Alexandria by the liberality of the prizes ° ; 
and the hospitality with which they were entertained on their 
arrival was of a princely character, special apartments being pro- 
vided for their accommodation in the royal quarter of the city ‘. 
As a result of this munificent patronage the Alexandrian theatre, 





1 Athen, pp. 198-202. 

* Cp. the large number of plays 
ascribed to some of the Alexandrian 
poets. Homer wrote forty-five or fifty- 
five, Lycophron forty-six or sixty-four, 
Philiscus forty-two, Sosiphanes seventy- 
three. That they wrote for the stage, 
and not for the reader, may be inferred 
from (1) Theocrit. 17. 112 ff., where the 
dramatic contests are described, (2) 
Suidas v, Sworpdyns, who is. credited 


with seven victories, (3) Suidas v. 
SwoiPeos, who is described as the dae- 
agonist of Homer, the tragic poet. As 
for the popularity of the satyric drama 
cp. the fact that Sositheus, Lycophron, 
and Callimachus are all said to have 
written plays of this species (Anthol. 
Pal. 7. 707, Diog. Laert. 2.133, Suidas 
y. KaAdipaxos). 

3 Theocrit. 17. 112 ff. 

4 Athen. p. 169. 
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during the reign of the second Ptolemy, became by far the most 
famous of all the theatres of the world. 

Among the various tragic poets who took part in the annual 
contests of this period, a group of seven were distinguished 
from the rest by the superior brilliance of their poetry, and 
hence acquired the name of ‘the Pleiad*.’ One of them was 
Philiscus, the priest of Dionysus, and president of the Alexan- 
drian Guild of Actors”. A second was the grammarian Homer, 
whose exceptional name is apparently to be ascribed to the 
literary tastes of his mother, an epic poetess’, 
a third member, and also a grammarian, was chiefly famous as 


Alexander, 


being the person who made the collection of tragedies and 
satyric plays for the Alexandrian Library*. Lycophron, 
likewise a grammarian, and member of the Pleiad, was the 
author of that ‘dark poem,’ the Alexandra, which still survives, 
with its obscure mythological allusions®. Among his lesser 
productions were certain complimentary anagrams on the names 


1 Suidas v. “Opnpos’ 5:6 ouvnpiOynen 
Tots Entra ot TA Sevtepeia THY TpayiKav 
éxovor (i.e. rank second to the five 
poets of the Alexandrian canon) xal 
éxAnOnoav Ths TAedbos, Cp. Schol. 
Hephaest. pp. §3 and 185 (Gaisford) ; 
Tzetzes, vita Lycophr. (Westermann, 
p- 142. 4 &c.). 

2 Suidas v. ®idccxos (3). Athen. 
p. 198. He was a native of Corcyra, 
and wrote forty-two tragedies (Suidas, 
l.c.). He claimed to be the inventor of 
’ the Philiscian metre, as it was called 
(Hephaest. c. 9, who quotes one of his 
lines —awoypapots avvOécews 77S 
didloxov, ypapparinol, Sapa pépw mpds 
ipas). His portrait, in a meditative 
attitude, was painted by the great artist 
Protogenes (Plin. Hist. Nat. 35. 10 36). 
lis fragments in Nauck, p. 819. 

8 He was a native of Byzantium, 
where his statue was to be seen as late 
as 500 A.D. (Anthol. Pal. 2. 407 ff.). 
His father was Andromachus, the 
philologist, and his mother Myro, the 
poetess (Suidas v. “Opnpos). He wrote 


forty-five or fifty-five tragedies (Suid. 
l.c., Tzetzes vit. Lycoph.), and was 
said to have been assisted in their com- 
position by Timon the Sceptic (Diog. 
Laert. 9. 113). He also composed a 
poem called Eurypyleia (Tzetzes, Schol. 
Hesiod, p. 3 Heinsius). 

4 Suidas, v. ’AAéfavdpos. Cramer, 
Anecd. Graec. 1. p. 6. He was a native 
of Aetolia, and lived for some time at 
the court of Antigonus Gonatas in 
Macedonia (Suidas 1. c.; Aratus, ed. 
Buhle, 2. p. 444). He wrote various 
kinds of poetry, in addition to his 
tragedies (Athen. p. 170, 296, 620, &c. 
Gellius, 15. 20). His fragments in 
Nauck, p. 877. 

5 7) oxorevoy moinua (Suidas v. 
Avndppwv). He was a native of Chalcis 
in Euboea (Suidas 1. c.), and wrote forty- 
six or sixty-four tragedies (Tzetzes, 
Hypoth. ad Lycoph.); also a satyric 
play in ridicule of his countryman 
Menedemus, the philosopher (Diog. 
Laert. 2. 133). Ovid (Ibis 533) says 
he was killed by an arrow. 
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of the king and queen, by which he acquired great favour at the 
court, and was consequently entrusted with the task of collect- 
ing the comedies for the Library *. Sositheus, also one of the 
Pleiad, is now chiefly known from the epigram in the Antho- 
logy, where he is praised for the antique vigour of his satyric 
dramas, in which he. abandoned the ‘ innovations of later art,’ 
and restored the ‘masculine Doric rhythm and bold language ’ 
of Pratinas®. The other members who composed the seven are 
not known with certainty, the two vacant places being assigned 
to four different claimants, all equally obscure ®. 

Concerning the tragedies of this once famous constellation of 
poets little has been recorded. Probably, if they ‘survived, they 
would be found to possess the usual characteristics of Alexan- 
drian poetry, and to be conspicuous for learning and scholarly 
finish rather than for dramatic genius. The authors themselves, 
as we see, were philologists and grammarians rather than poets; 
and of the nine whose names appear in the various lists, only 
two, Philiscus and Sosiphanes, devoted themselves to dramatic 
composition alone. The rest, in addition to their services in 
the Library, were employed in the compilation of various 
learned works; and the plays which they composed in their 


leisure hours are not likely to have risen to a high level of 
excellence. 


1 Cramer, Anecd. Graec.1.p.6, He 
wrote a book ep? kwpwodias (Athen. 
p-. 278). Tzetzes (vita Lycoph.) gives 
two of his anagrams, viz, WroAeuatos = 
dm médros and’ Apowvén =lov"Hpas. For 
the titles of his plays and fragments see 
Suidas 1. c., and Nauck, pp. 817, 818. 

? Anthol, Pal. 7. 707. His birth- 
place was variously given (Suidas, v. 
Swoieos); he wrote prose as well as 
poetry (ibid.); and in one of his plays 
he introduced a line (ws 7 KAedyous 
popia Bondare’) ridiculing Cleanthes, 
the head of the Stoic school at Athens 
(Diog. Laert. 7, 123). 

’ There are three authorities for the 
Pleiad, viz. Suidas, Choeroboseus (in 
Schol. Hephaest. p. 185 Gaisford), and 
Schol. Hephaest. p. 53. All these three 


agree with one another as to the five 
names mentioned in the text, but differ 
about the others, which are given as 
follows—Sosiphanes and Dionysiades 
(Suidas), Dionysiades and Aeantides 
(Schol. Hephaest.), Sosiphanes and 
Aeantides 07 Dionysiades and Euphro- 
nius (Choeroboscus). Concerning these 
four poets see Appendix I. The anthority 
of Tzetzes (Vit. Lycoph.) on the subject 
of the Pleiad is quite valueless. He 
includes in it several of the poets already 
specified, and then proceeds to add, 
apparently by his own conjecture, four 
writers who are not otherwise known to 
have had any connexion with tragedy, 
viz. Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, and 
Apollonius Rhodius. 


or a 
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With the close of Ptolemy the Second’s reign, and the dis- 
appearance of the Pleiad, Alexandrian tragedy ceased to be 
distinguished by any superior qualities from that of other 
places. The drama was no doubt still cultivated with the usual 
splendour, but has left few traces of its course. Ptolemy the 
Fourth, who ascended the throne towards the end of the third 
century, wrote a tragedy called Adonis’; and Tlepolemus, 
while regent of Egypt at the commencement of the next reign, 
is said to have squandered the resources of the kingdom upon 
theatrical shows®. Later on we find the Guild of Actors at 
Paphos enrolled under the patronage of Ptolemy Euergetes*; 
and we are told that in the time of Cicero and Varro all kinds 
of drama—tragedy, comedy, and satyric play—were regularly 
exhibited at Alexandria‘. But with this piece of information 
the series of notices comes to an end®. 


§ 6. Character of the Post-Alexandrian Tragedy. 


After the decline of the Alexandrian theatre there is little to 
attract attention in the subsequent history of Greek tragedy, 
and the records of its career which have been preserved are so 
meagre and insignificant that detailed description becomes 
impossible. It will be sufficient, therefore, in the next few pages 
to consider the subject from a general point of view, and to 
draw attention to one or two of the more prominent features 
which appear to have characterised the dramatic activity of this 
later period. 


(1) The Composition of New Tragedies. 


We have seen that the compositions of the Pleiad were the 
last examples of original work which attracted general notice on 
account of their artistic pretensions. The extinction of the 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 1059. people of Alexandria, Tas Oéas SéAvse, 
2 Polyb. 16, 21. which would of course include dramatic 
3 Corp. Ins. Graec. 2620. spectacles (Dion Cas. 77. 23). put 


4 Fulgentius, Mythologicon, 1.p. 609. this prohibition would only be operative 
5 It is said that Caracalla in the year during his own lifetime. 
217 A.D., during his oppression of the 
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Pleiad completed the literary downfall of the tragic drama. 
After this date the new tragedies which continued to appear 
upon the stage were so devoid of merit that they rapidly passed 
into obscurity, and their fame was completely thrown into the 
shade by the masterpieces of ancient times. Still, it is a mistake 
to suppose that, because the quality was defective, there was 
any immediate cessation in the supply. The production of 
original tragedies during these final centuries appears to have 
been far more abundant, and to have lasted down to a far later 
epoch, than is generally imagined. Even at the close of the 
first century of the Christian era it had not been entirely discon- 
tinued, as we may infer from a remark of Dion Chrysostomus, 
who, in alluding to this very subject, merely observes that the 
‘majority’ of the plays then seen upon the stage were of ancient 
date, and implies that some of them were still written by con- 
temporaries'. Lucian, who flourished about a century after- 
wards, is the first ancient author who asserts without any 
qualification that the composition of original dramas had become 
a thing of the past’. 

The statements of these two writers, which, if taken in com- 
bination, would assign the termination of the literary career 
of tragedy to a date not anterior to the reign of Hadrian, are 
confirmed by other indications. In Athens, for example, it 
is evident from a long series of inscriptions that ‘original 
tragedies’ continued to figure as the principal feature of the 


City Dionysia down to the Christian era*. The celebration 


1 Dion Chrysost. orat. 19 7 Te pwr7) 
(Tav vmoKpiTav) pelCwr . 
ov adrooxéb:os . . 


kovot Tpaywdias Kal kwpwdias’ Hpets dé 
dromoy dégouey mroeiy . . . Tovs pyOevTas 
amayyeAAovTes K.T.A. ). 

2 Encom. Demosth. 27 «at 7é Avoviow 


, Sec > Aro \ \ 1 
Ta YE mona avTa@v dpxata éori kal TOAD = TO _ peev TOinowW KawWhY ToLely €xAgAELTTAL, 
copwteépwv aviphy 7) Tav vir. 


0% TE A€ets 
. GAAG ToinTay emipe- 
A@s wat Kara cXoARY TerovynKdTwY, Kal 
‘ His ra 5% mporépos cuvteOévta Tots viv eis 
angua at. 57 i i is é @ 

‘ age in orat 57 is not inconsistent pécoy év Kap@ KoplCovor yxapi ovK 
with the occasional exhibition of new  éAdrtw pépex. Id. de Salt. 27 (of the 
plays, but only implies that old plays tragic actor) «at pdyns Tis pwvas imev- 
were constantly reproduced (Kal yap  Ovvov mapéxwy éavtéy: Ta yap GAda TOIs 


aronov ei Swxparns wev Tovs ev Avielw 
pnGévras dAdyous dAtyor petaBas dni 
yedre Tots ev ’Anadnuela ... kal TocodTos 
75n xpdvos éoriy & 08 Tas adrds duddo- 


TonTals €weANTE TPO TOAAOY TOTE YuyVo- 
pevots, 

3 See the long series of inscriptions 
about the proclamation of crowns at 


setae 
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of the festival, it is true, was often intermitted, owing to wars, 
and poverty, and other circumstances'; but when no such 
obstacle intervened, and it was held as usual, the contemporary 
poets were called upon to exhibit their productions. The names 
of many of these dramatists have been preserved, and among 
them that of a certain Sophocles, a tragic writer of the second 
century, and author of fifteen plays, who is especially interesting 
as being a descendant of the great Sophocles*. Several other 
tragic and satyric poets, all citizens of Athens, and varying in 
date from the third century B.c. to the first century a.D., 
appear in inscriptions as victors at dramatic contests, or as 
members of the Athenian Guild of Actors*. 

As for the other parts of Greece, there is evidence that new 
tragedies were exhibited at Magnesia in Lydia, at Cyzicus in 
Phrygia, and at Aphrodisias in Caria, as late as the imperial 
epoch‘, In Boeotia such performances were especially com- 
mon. At five out of the six Boeotian festivals new tragedies 
and satyric dramas appear as a regular part of the programme 
during a period extending down to the close of the first century 
a.p.® In the second century, however, they are omitted from 


the City Dionysia in Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 
251-479. They begin about 310 B.C., 
and extend to about 40 B.C. The phrase 
used at first is rpayvdav TH Gyave or 
Tpaywdois TH aya, without any addi- 
tion, But after about 260 B.C. the 
formula is changed into tpayydav 7 
Kauv@ yar, or simply TO KawG ayouve 
or kavois tpaywdois. The inference is 
obvious, that new tragedies were Te- 
gularly produced on these occasions ; 
and the phrase cannot be explained as 
a mere mechanical retention of an old 
_ formula, since, as @ matter of fact, it 

is not found in the inscriptions before 
260 B.C. Cp. also the decree of the 
Athenian colonists at Hephaestia in 
Lemnos (date about 220 B. c.), where 
the distinction between the Kawods aywv 
of the Athenian Dionysia, and the mere 
dywv of the Hephaestian festival, is 
clearly marked (Corp. Ins, Att. 2. 592 


avernety Tov orépavoy ev pev ?APnvas 
Awovuclav Tav peyddwv tpayyiay To 
naw aya... ev “Hpaoria 5 Acovy- 
olov Tpaywdav TO aya). 

1 Cp. the records of the City Dionysia 
in Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 975 (the earlier 
half of the second century B. C.), where 
the phrase ov éyévero is of frequent 
occurrence. 

2 Suidas v. Sopoxdfs (3). He won 
the prize for tragedy at the Orcho- 
menian Charitesia on one occasion 
(Corp. Ins, Gr. 1584). 

3 Viz, Xenocrates, Timon, Thymo- 
teles, Isagoras, Heracleides, Artemon, 
and Philostratus; concerning whom see 
Appendix I. 

4 Corp. Ins. Graec. 2759, 5919. 
Mittheil. des deutschen archaeol. In- 
stituts in Athen, 1894, pp- 96, 97- 

5 Viz. the Xaperjow (Orchomenus), 
Sepameia (Tanagra), Movoeia (Thes- 
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the lists!; and this fact coincides with the inference already 
drawn from Lucian and Dion Chrysostomus as to the date 
when original dramas ceased to be composed. 

The profession of the playwright during this period of 
decadence no longer offered any attractions to an author of 
genius. The poets who continued to provide for the require- 
ments of the theatre were mostly hack writers, employed in the 
service of the various companies of actors*. Their names occur 
not unfrequently in the records of dramatic contests, but little or 
nothing is known about their history. One of the most con- 
spicuous was Euphantus, the Olynthian, and instructor of king 
Antigonus, who won the victory at several tragic contests during 
the third century*. Some celebrity was also acquired by 
Dymas of Iasus, a tragic poet of the second century, who 
produced a play at Samothrace in honour of the national hero 
Dardanus, and met with so much success, that he was rewarded 
with a crown and the privilege of citizenship‘. The last of all 
the poets whom we can suppose to have written for the stage 
is a certain Gaius Julius, a member of a travelling company 
of Greek actors under the patronage of Hadrian, to whom a 
statue was voted in the year 127 a.p. for his ‘eloquence and 
devotion to the interests of the society *’ 

While the regular playwright pursued his vocation under the 
patronage of the actors, literary men occasionally amused them- 
selves with the composition of dramas, which were not, however, 


piae), Swrjpia (Acraephiae), and ’Ay- a reference to Ptolemy the Third (2447- 
guapdia (Oropus). For the references to 222 B.C.), which shows that his pupil 
the records concerning these festivals must have been Antigonus Doson 
see p. 436, note 3. (born 262 B.C.). 
1 Compare Corp. Ins, Graec. 1585 * Inscrip. Musei Brit. ed. Newton, 
(the Movoeta in the first century A. D.) part 3, 444. 
with ibid. 1586 (the same festival in ° Le Bas, Asie Mineure, 1619 é5of€ 
the second century A, D.). Th tepG ovvddm tr&v amd Tis oikoupévns 
z Thus the Guild of Actors at Pto- ep) rdv AvToxpdropa Tpaavoy .. . émerdi) 
lemais contained two tpaypdi@y mointat Tédios IovAcos, Patou vids, dyabds areArs 
among its members. Tpaypridy months, dvip wavTos Adyou... 
Z Diog. Laert..2. 110, Healso wrote AoydTnTa Tiv aGdidAeTTOV edvoidy TE Kab 
histories, and a treatise mep) Bao:Actas onovdiy eis riv bepdy advodoy .. . éripn- 
for the benefit of his royal pupil. gcy adrov elxdvi, etd. 
Athen. p, 251 quotes from his histories 
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intended for representation. To this class belong philosophers 
like Timon the Sceptic!, and Oenomaus the Cynic?, and rhetori- 
cians such as Scopelianus’, and the elder Philostratus ‘*, all of 
whom wrote numerous tragedies in addition to their other 
works. Nicolaus of Damascus, the famous historian, and friend 
of Herod the Great, also composed tragic dramas, and among 
them one on the subject of Daniel and Susannah—a literary 
curiosity which is not likely to have been presented in a Greek 
theatre’. 
(2) The Reproduction of Old Tragedies. 

During the early history of the classical drama the practice of 
reviving and re-exhibiting old tragedies was far less frequent 
than in modern times, being mainly confined to the smaller and 
less important townships. Great cities like Athens, having only 
one or two dramatic festivals to provide for in the course of the 
entire year, preferred to signalise such occasions by the pro- 
duction of new and original compositions®. But with the 
progress of time, when a long list of standard plays by famous 
authors had been gradually accumulated, while the genius of the 
later poets showed evident traces of exhaustion, the tendency 
to recur to the past, in order to supply the stage with dramas, 
naturally became more and more prevalent’. Even as early 


1 Diog. Laert. 9. 110 says he wrote 
thirty comedies and sixty tragedies, as 
well as satyric dramas. He was a native 
of Phlius, but lived mostly at Athens, 
where he flourished at the beginning 
of the third century B.c. He is said 
to have helped Alexander of Aetolia 
and Homer (the member of the Pleiad) 
in their tragedies (Diog. Laert. 9. Ta) 

2 Julian, Orat. 7, p. 110. He lived 
in the time of Hadrian. 

3 Philostrat. Vit. Soph. 1.21.5. He 
taught rhetoric at Smyrna in the time 
of Domitian. 

4 He was father of the great Philo- 
stratus ; practised rhetoric at Athens in 
the time of Nero; and wrote various 
works, including forty-three tragedies, 
and three books wept rpayvdias (Suidas, 
y. biddarparos 5 mparTos). 


5 Suidas, v. NutdAaos Aapaonnyds. 
Eustath., Dionys. Perieg. 980. 

8 See the Attic Theatre, pp. 92, 93. 

7 The technical term for the prota- 
gonist who superintended these repro- 
ductions of old tragedies appears to 
have been tpaywdés. Thus in most 
inscriptions the rpaywdés or Tpaywdds 
madaas tpaywdias is opposed to the 
months and tnoxpitHs of the new trage- 
dies (cp. Corp. Ins. Graec. 1584, 1585, 
1587; Keil, Sylloge Inscrip. Boeot. p. 
60; Rangabé, Antiq. Hellén., vol. ii, 
no. 965). But the distinction was not 
always observed, and in some cases the 
actor of an old tragedy is called 
inoxpirhs (e.g. Ephem. Archaeol. 1884, 
p. 1245 Liiders, die Dionysischen 
Kiinstler, p. 187). 
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as the fourth century the Athenians themselves, as already 
stated, had begun to consider the exhibition of old tragedies as 
a regular part of their dramatic spectacles’. The custom soon 
spread over the whole of Greece ; and when we reach the post 
Alexandrian epoch we find that these reproductions of ancient 
works had come to be the main attraction of the tragic stage, 
and that there were few if any festivals from which they were 
altogether excluded, while in a large number of cases they 
constituted by themselves the whole of the performance’. 

The question.as to the names and authors of the plays which 
were thus chosen for revival is one of great interest, though 
the information on the subject is unfortunately far from copious. 
But it appears to be certain that from an early period the 
selection was limited to the works of the three great dramatists, 
in conformity with that feeling of exclusive veneration which 
their genius had inspired*. Even this range of choice, how- 
ever, though sufficiently restricted, would seem to have been 
too extensive for the taste of later generations, and in course 
of time the list of available poets was still further reduced. 
First of all Aeschylus began to drop into the background‘; 
then Sophocles shared the same fate; and finally Euripides 
was left without a rival in popular regard. Not that we 


1 Attic Theatre, pp. 96-100. 

* Thus we learn from inscriptions 
that only old tragedies were performed 
at the following festivals—the older 
Charitesia at Orchomenus (Corp. Ins. 
Graec. 1583); the Homoloia at Orcho- 
menus (ibid. 1584); one of the festivals 
at Aphrodisias (ibid. 2758); the Delphic 
Soteria (Luders, l.c., p. 187 ff.); the 
Dionysia at Hephaestia in Lemnos 
(Corp, Ins, Att. 2. 592). 

® This is proved by the fact that, 
while the references to the reproduc- 
tion of old tragedies are fairly numerous 
in the ancient writers, the only poets 
whose names are ever mentioned in 
this connexion are Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. 

* The plays of Aeschylus were con- 


stantly reproduced during the latter 
part of the fifth century (see the Attic 
Theatre, pp. 94, 95). But in the fourth 
century his popularity had declined, 
and only one of his tragedies is men- 
tioned as appearing on the stage, viz. 
the Propompi (ibid. p. 98). The popular 
authors at this time were Sophocles and 
Euripides, as may be seen from the 
frequent allusions to the revival of their 
plays. The following dramas are cited 
as favourites in the theatre— the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus, Ajax, 
Electra, Antigone, and Epigoni of 
Sophocles; and the Orestes, Iphigeneia, 
Hecuba, Phoenissae, Supplices, Cres- 
phontes, and Oenomaus of Euripides 
(ibid. pp. 99, Too), 
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should suppose that either Aeschylus or Sophocles disap- 
peared entirely from the stage, even during the latest period 
or that they lost all hold upon the affections of erases! 
audiences; otherwise it would be difficult to account for the 
frequent adaptation of their plays by the Roman dramatists, 
who were essentially practical playwrights, and who are not 
likely to have imitated works which had ceased to be regarded 
as acting dramas‘. Still, it is a significant fact that after the 
end of the fourth century there is no certain allusion to any 
representation of a play by Aeschylus, and only one such 
allusion in the case of Sophocles*®; while Euripides, on. the 
other hand, is frequently mentioned as a favourite in the 
theatre, and many of his writings are cited by name as forming 
a part of the regular stage repertory. Among the extant dramas 
we meet with the Hecuba, Bacchae, Hercules Furens, Orestes, 
Andromache, Ion, and Troades*; and several other plays which 


at the City Dionysia by Sophocles him- 
self. But in any case, whether the 
arrangement of the fragments be justified 
or not, there is enough in the inscription 
to show that some plays of Sophocles 
were represented in Rhodes at the time 
mentioned. 

It is said that one of the parts played 
by Nero, in the course of his dramatic 
tour through Greece, was Oedipus (Phi- 
lostrat. Vit. Apoll. 5.7; Dion Cass. 63, 


Kaibel (Hermes, 23, PP- 273-275)» 9 and 22): but whether the reference is 
recording certain dramatic contests at to the play. of Sophocles cannot be 
Rhodes in the first century B.c. The determined, since an Oedipus was 
inscription is in seven fragments, of written by several poets, including Aes- 
which the collocation is somewhat doubt- chylus and Euripides. 

ful. According to Kaibel’s arrange- 8 See Philostrat. Imag. 2. 23 (Hercules 
ment the part concerning Sophocles Furens). Dion Chrysost. Or. 10, Arg. 
runs as follows—’AAKipaxos *AO[nvatos = Eur. Orest. (Orestes). Lucian, Nigrin. 
Tina ]éa Sopowdeous nat ’Odvocéla mauvd- 11, de Salt. 26 (Hecuba). Id. de 
pevov Kat “IBnpas nal carupicov Thre- Salt. 27 (Andromache). Virg. Aen. 4. 
gov. If the restoration is correct, it 47° (Bacchae). The Ion and the Troades 
would show that three tragedies and are mentioned in Corp. Ins. Lat. 5. 2. 
a satyric play of Sophocles were pro- 5889 as having been adapted for per- 
duced together at Rhodes inthecourseof formance by a pantomimic actor, which 
the first century B.c.—forming probably, may be taken as a proof that they were 
as Kaibel conjectures, the identical group also frequently exhibited on the regular 
of plays which was originally exhibited Cp. also, as further evidence of 


1 According to Ribbeck’s conjectures 
(Rémische Tragodie, p. 686) the number 
of plays adapted from the three great 
Attic poets by the early Roman drama- 
tists was as follows. From Aeschylus— 
Livius 1, Ennius 1, Pacuvius 1, Accius 4. 
From Sophocles—Naevius I, Livius 2, 
Pacuvius 4,Accius9. From Euripides— 
Livius 1, Naevius 1, Pacuvius 4, Accius 
6, Ennius 12. 

2 See the inscription reproduced by 


stage. 
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have now perished appear to have been no less acceptable to 
the general public. The inference, therefore, is obyiaus; that 
among the Greeks of the Hellenistic era the reproduction of 
an ancient tragedy meant, for all practical purposes, a repro- 
duction of Euripides. ‘ 

In some cases the actors who superintended these revivals 
were contented with performing a mere selection from the 
tragedy, instead of the entire work. The custom was an 
ancient one, but had been confined originally to banquets and 
similar entertainments, where it was not unsuitable. Neopto- 
lemus, the tragic actor, on the night before the assassination 
of Philip of Macedon, gave a performance of this kind to the 
assembled guests; and the passage which he chose for decla- 
mation, concerning the vanity and instability of human glory, 
was afterwards seen to have had an ominous significance*. But 
these selections soon began to be popular even in the theatre. 
Dion Chrysostomus speaks of the presentation of ‘parts of 
tragedies’ as the usual arrangement at the time in which he 
lived®; and Apollonius of Tyana, when visiting Athens during 
the Anthesteria, expected to be entertained, among other things, by 
a series of ‘tragic monodies*.” Although, however, the practice 
may have prevailed extensively at lesser festivals throughout the 
closing period of the drama, it is unnecessary to suppose that it 


the popularity of the Bacchae, the fact 
that a mdpiopa éx Bary @v Ebpuridov was 
given at Delphi in the course of the 
second century B.C. (Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Hellénique, 1894, p. 85). 

1 The Hypsipyle (Athen. p. 343), 
Ino (Plut. de Sera Num. Vind. c. 11; 
Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. 7. 5), Palamedes 
(Polyaen. I proem. § 12), Oenomaus 
(Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. 5. 7), Creophon- 
tes (Id. 5. 7; Plut. de Esu Carn. c. 5), 
Erectheus (Lucian, Necyom. 16), Tele- 
phus (Max. Tyr. 7, p. 126; Synesius 
de Provid. p. 106 A; Lucian, Somnium 
seu Gallus 26), Alemaeon (Dion Cass, 
63, 9 and 22). 

In addition to the above notices 
Lucian mentions several of the typical 
tragic heroes of the contemporary stage, 


most of whom were probably taken from 
the plays of Euripides, though the 
inference is not certain—viz. Aga- 
memnon, Creon, and Hercules (Nigrin. 
11), Polyxena, Achilles, Theseus, Helen 
(Piscat. 31), Cecrops, Creon, Priam 
(Necyom. 16), Sisyphus (Somn. seu 
Gall. 25). The same is the case with 
some of the parts which Nero is said 
to have played at the various Greek 
festivals, viz. Thyestes, Hercules, and 
Creon (Philostrat. Vit, Apoll. 5.7; Dion 
Cass. 63. 9). 

2 Diod. Sic. 16. 92. 

8 Dion Chrysost. Or. 19 rips 5€ rpayy- 
dias Ta pev loxupd, ws oure, pever” heyw 
dé ra iapBeia: Kal TovTwy pepn Siegiaow 
év Tots Oedrpots, 


4 Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. 4. 21, 
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excluded the production of entire plays on more important 
occasions. 


(3) The Chorus. 


In the course of the preceding chapters we have traced the 
varying fortunes of the chorus down to the end of the fifth 
century. We have seen how the form of the drama was slowly 
evolved out of the old lyrical dances of the satyrs ; how, as the 
dramatic element advanced, the chorus declined in proportion ; 
how it was gradually stripped of the most important of its 
functions, and driven further and further out of notice, until 
at length, in many of the later plays of Euripides, it sank to 
a position of comparative obscurity ; its songs lost their intimate 
connexion with the plot, its speeches were restricted to a few 
brief maxims, and its musical duets with the actors were 
replaced to a large extent by the more popular monodies and 
stage lyrics. In the following century little is known about the 
condition of the chorus beyond the statement mentioned by 
Aristotle, that the choral odes were now converted into regular 
interludes, and ceased to form an integral portion of the 
tragedy’. This single fact, however, is of the highest signifi- 
cance, as showing that in one respect, at any rate, the process 
commenced by Euripides had been carried still further by his 
successors. Whence we may infer, without much hesitation, 
that his other innovations were copied and exaggerated in the 
same manner; and that the speeches and musical dialogues of 
the chorus shared the same fate as the lyrical odes, and were 
reduced to insignificant proportions. If this was the case, the 
chorus of the fourth century must have had little more con- 
nexion with the real movement of the play than the band of 
- musicians in a modern theatre. 

When we pursue the investigation down to a later date, and 
begin to consider the fate of the tragic chorus after the decline 
of the Athenian theatre, a new question arises, and the point 
which has now to be determined is, not so much whether it 
retained any of its old importance, as whether it still continued 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 18. 
Gg2 
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to exist at all, or was finally abolished. On this subject the 
testimony of the ancient records is somewhat conflicting. Dion 
Chrysostomus, writing at the end of the first century of the 
Christian era, states expressly that in his time the choral part 
of tragedy had disappeared, and that only the iambic dialogue 
was retained’. His statement is confirmed by official records 
of a much earlier date, which prove that the practice of dis- 
pensing with the chorus must have begun to prevail, at any rate 
occasionally, even in the third and second centuries B.c. Thus 
in the list of performers at the Delphic Soteria in the third 
century, while the comic actors are invariably accompanied by 
a chorus of seven members, the actors of tragedy have no such 
retinue?; and in the last of the Delian inscriptions, which 
refers to the year 172 B.c., the name of the tragic choregus 
is omitted, though in all the previous notices his name had 
been inserted side by side with that of the tragic actor ®. 

On the other hand there is ample evidence to show that 
throughout the whole of this period, and even as late as the 
time of Dion himself, the chorus was not unfrequently retained. 
The performances at the Dionysiac festival of Iasus, in the 
second century B.c., though consisting chiefly of dramas, are 
described as ‘choral performances*.’ A chorus of several 
members took part in the exhibition of the Bacchae at the court 
of Artavasdes, when the scene with the head of Crassus 
occurred®. In the list of moneys supplied for a Carian festival 
during the imperial epoch, provision is made for a ‘tragic 
chorus,’ as well as for tragic actors". An Athenian inscription 


1 Dion Chrysost. Or. 19 79s 5¢ rtpayw- and 258). A yxopnyds tpaywdois also 
dias Ta pev ioxupa, ds Eouxe, péever* A€yw appears as victor at the ’AAefavdpeta and 


de 7d iapBela . . . TA SE padraxwrepa Avtovdorain Rhodes (Loewy,Archaeolog.- 

eLepptnke TA Tept TA EAD. epigr. Mittheil. aus Oestreich, vol. 7. 
2 Wescher et Foucart, Inscr. de p. 111). 

Delphes, 1886, nos, 3-6. 5 Plut. Crassus, c. 33. 

=i Bulletin de Correspondance Helleé- 8 yop tpayird (Le Bas, Asie Mineure, 

nique, vol. 7. pp. 103-123; vol. 9. p. 1620d). In Corp. Ins. Graec. 2759 

147 ff. (an earlier publication) the entry appears 


* Le Bas, Asie Mineure, no. 281. Cp. as yopoxiOape? rpayix@. But whichever 
also the frequent mention of xopyyoi in reading be correct, the evidence is 
connexion with the tragic performances decisive for the employment of a tragic 
at the Iasian Dionysia (ibid. nos. 256 chorus. 


a 
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of the first century A.p. records the skill of a certain Eucarpus 
in ‘tragic and comic choruses*’; and Maximus Tyrius, a philo- 
sophical writer of the following century, speaks of choral songs 
as an ordinary feature in a dramatic exhibition®. Vitruvius, 
in his description of the Greek theatre, observes that in 
addition to the tragic and comic actors upon the stage there 
Moreover, the 
retention of the chorus by the early Roman drama points to 
the fact that it had not as yet been excluded from the tragedy 
of the Greeks *. 
of satyric plays continued to flourish down to the end of the 
first century a.D.; and it is scarcely possible to suppose that 
performances of this type were unaccompanied by a troop of 


were ‘other performers’ in the orchestra’. 


We have seen, also, that the representation 


satyrs®. Finally, in the painting in a certain catacomb at 
Cyrene, which depicts the various competitors at a funeral 
celebration, the tragic actors are attended by a chorus consisting 
of seven members—a number which coincides exactly with the 
seven comic choroutae of the Delphic inscriptions *. 

It would appear, then, from a comparison of the various 
testimonies which have just been enumerated, that there was 
no universal rule about the chorus during the time of which 
we are now speaking, but that it was sometimes preserved 
and sometimes abandoned, according to circumstances. The 
question was probably one of economy. As the presence 
of the chorus meant a considerable addition to the expense, it 
may have been discarded at the minor festivals as an unneces- 
sary luxury, while employed to give greater dignity to the 
more important gatherings. As to the significance of the part 


637 ff.; Otto Jahn, in Hermes, 1867, 
Daag The 

5 ‘The chorus of satyrs is actually 
mentioned in connexion with the satyric 


1 Corp. Ins. Att. 3.68 b dpxwy Arovu- 
obSwpos Edxapmov TExv7s | maons pe Kd50s 
KOpLKhS TPAayLKnS xopav | tov SeOvpapBor 
rpiroda Oj’ ’AckAnmd. 


2 Max. Tyr., Dissert. 7. 1 ef 5€ Ts 
Hyetrae Te avT@ elvar Spapa moduTiKdv, 
oie iapBelwv ov8% doparov xXop@ «is 
dppoviav ouvTaXGevTow .T.A. 

3 Vitruv. 5. 7. 

4 On the chorus in Roman tragedy 
see Ribbeck, Rémische Tragédie, p. 


plays of Sositheus and Lycophron, the 
poets of the Alexandrian Pleiad (Anthol. 
Pal. 7, 707; Athen. p. 420). On the 
prevalence of the satyric drama in the 
latest times see p. 394, note 4. 

6 Wieseler’s Denkmiiler des Biihnen- 
wesens, plate 13, no. 2. 
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assigned to it in the performances at which it was still retained, 
there is little or no evidence. But the analogy of its previous 
history may justify the conclusion that its functions were now 
confined within the narrowest limits, and that in the com- 
position of original dramas it was treated as ‘ kind of musical 
interlude, while in the case of the old tragedies the text was 
so manipulated as to exclude it, as far as possible, from all 
participation in the dialogue or interference with the plot. 
This view seems to be supported by the painting in the 
catacomb at Cyrene, in which the tragic chorus, instead of 
being dressed in character, appears in the same conventional 
costume as the dithyrambic choristers, and cannot therefore be 
supposed to have taken a conspicuous part in the action of the 
drama’. 


§7. Greek Tragedy in Italy. 


Of the various remoter districts into which Greek tragedy 
was introduced there are none, perhaps, in which it was wel- 
comed with more enthusiasm than in the prosperous Greek 
colonies of South Italy and Campania. The luxury of these 
cities, and the frequency of their amusements, were proverbial ; 
and their special fondness for dramatic shows is proved by the 
character of their vases, of which they were noted manufac- 
turers, and in which the favourite form of ornamentation is 
a painting of some theatrical scene*. From an early period . 
cities such as Rhegium, Naples, and Tarentum appear to have 
become important centres of dramatic activity®; and actors 
from these parts figure very frequently in records of contests in 
various parts of Greece ‘. 

The theatrical entertainments of this district have a peculiar 
interest, because of the part which they played in spreading 


1 Wieseler, ]. c. 5762), and probably also at Tarentum, 
* See Baumeister’s Denkmiler des though there is no direct evidence. On 
klassischen Alterthums, vol. 3, p. 2006. the popularity of the theatre among the 
* A guild of Greek actors was estab- _ people of Tarentum see Dion Cass. frag. 
lished at Naples (Liiders, die Dionys, 39. 5 (vol. 1, p. 55 Dindorf), 
Kiinstler, p. 185; Plut. Brutus, c. 21), * E.g. Liiders, lc. pp. 185,- 191, 
and at Rhegium (Corp. Ins, Graec. 196. 
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Hellenic culture among the Romans. The Romans, it is well 
known, derived their first taste for Hellenic art and literature 
from their constant intercourse with these Italian Greeks ; and 
the drama was the chief instrument by which that taste was 
disseminated. Its paramount attractiveness is proved by the 
fact that, of the various kinds of artistic poetry, it was the first 
to be actually imitated in Latin. And there can be no doubt 
as to the source of its introduction among the Romans, 
when we remember that all the earlier Latin dramatists were 
either Greeks of South Italy, or Roman natives of the same 
region. Livius, the father of the Latin stage, was a Greek 
slave captured at Tarentum’; Ennius, who is described as 
a ‘halfGreek,’ came from a town in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood?; Pacuvius was born at Brundisium, and Naevius 
in Campania’. 

It might have been expected that these performances of 
Greek tragedy on Italian soil would have been brought to an 
end by the Roman conquest of Southern Italy. But such was 
far from being the case. The colonies of Magna Graecia, 
after losing their political independence, were not immediately 
Latinised by contact with their victorious neighbours, but 
retained their native language and institutions for many centuries 
afterwards. Hence their tragic drama continued to flourish 
under the new régime as vigorously as under the old‘; indeed, 
its sphere was extended by the change of government. 
Instead of being confined, as of old, to a few Greek com- 
munities, it was adopted in various Roman cities, and especially 
in Rome itself, where it soon obtained a regular footing side by 
side with the Latin tragedy to which it had given birth. Nor 
is there any reason for surprise in this naturalisation of a 
foreign theatre. The population of Rome always included 
a large number of Greek freedmen, together with Greek 
visitors and residents, to whom the representation of plays in 


1 Cic. Brutus, § 72- 4 Cp. the decree of the Company of 
2 Suetonius, de Grammaticis, § 15 Greek actors at Naples in the second 
Strabo, 6. p. 281. century A.D. (Liiders, p. 185). 


3 Gellius, I. 24, 13. 2- 
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their national language would be especially attractive. More- 
over, the knowledge of Greek was so essential an element of 
culture among the Romans themselves, that a Greek company 
in Rome, like a French company in London, would find 
a sufficiency of auditors even among the natives. 

The earliest recorded instance of Greek plays at Rome is in 
the year 186 B.c., when they formed part of the games given 
by Fulvius in honour of his Aetolian campaign’. Not long 
afterwards Anicius, on his conquest of Illyria, provided shows 
of great splendour, including Greek performances of every 
kind; and the occasion was rendered memorable by the extra- 
ordinary conduct of the victorious general, a Roman of the 
old-fashioned type, who, failing to appreciate the beauty of 
the musical and dramatic competitions, proceeded to impart 
more liveliness to the entertainment, by compelling the various 
actors to engage in a hand-to-hand fight in the orchestra”. 
After this time Greek plays seem to have been generally 
included in the principal Italian festivals. They were fre- 
quently exhibited by Julius Caesar and by Augustus’; and 
Brutus, when praetor, went in person to Naples, to secure for 
his shows the best Greek actors in the Neapolitan company‘. 
Even as late as the second century a.p. we hear of con- 
tests in Greek tragedy as a regular institution at Rome?®; 
and chance has preserved the name of one of the victors, 
an actor from Byzantium, who obtained the prize about the 
year 195". The guild of Greek actors was also still flourishing 
in the Roman capital at the same date; and Evodianus, the 

1 Livy, 39. 22. 

 Polybius, 30. 13. 

* Sueton. Iul. 39, Octav. 43. 

* Plut. Brutus, c. 21. As a further 
proof of the frequency of Greek tragedy 
in Rome cp. the story in Dion Cassius 
(60, 29) of a certain performance in the 
theatre, when the line apdpyrds éorw 


eUTUXay paotiylas was eagerly caught 
up by the people and applied to 


were compelled ‘ Graeci Latinique his- 
trionis exercere artem’ (Tac. Ann, 14. 
15)- 

5 Artemidorus (a contemporary of 
Marcus Aurelius) speaks of T paywdav 
ayOves év ‘Phyn (4. 33). Cp. the in- 
scription, of unknown date, upon an 
actor’s tomb in the Appian Road, where 
there occurs, among the list of victories, 
‘Papny tpayydois (Corp. Ins. Graec. 


Polybius, the freedman of Claudius, Cpe 
also the private theatricals instituted 
by Nero, at which Roman nobles 


5919). 
® Philostrat, Vit. Soph, 2, 27. 2. 
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professor of rhetoric, who was appointed head of their society, 
is said to have found them ‘vain and difficult to manage'.’ 


§ 8. Final Extinction of Greek Tragedy. 


After the custom of producing original tragedies had gradually 
died out during the reign of Hadrian and his successors, the 
works of the old Attic poets, and especially those of Euripides, 
henceforth obtained sole possession of the tragic stage. How 
long they managed to retain their position, and to preserve 
their rank as a recognised form of public entertainment, is the 
question which we have lastly to consider. It was not, indeed, 
to be expected that, amid the decay of literary taste and artistic 
feeling which had now begun to prevail, the grandeur and 
dignity of these ancient dramas should continue much longer 
to be appreciated by the multitude. Still, it is interesting 
to notice that their hold upon the theatre, after having been 
maintained intact for nearly six hundred years, was not relaxed 
without a struggle, and that the process which led to their 
exclusion from the stage was protracted over a long period of 
time. During the second century they appear to have been 
still produced with almost as much frequency as at any previous 
epoch. The constant references of Lucian, and various other 
testimonies which it is needless to specify, leave no doubt upon 
this point, Even in the third century they must have held 
their ground to a considerable extent, since Philostratus, an 
author of the period, in speaking about the Hercules Furens 
of Euripides, remarks that it was still ‘often to be seen in 
theatres®” But in the course of the next two or three 
generations a change took place, and the ancient tragedies 
were superseded by entertainments of a more sensuous kind. 
Libanius, the Greek rhetorician, writing in the middle of the 
fourth century, makes some instructive remarks upon the 

1 Philostrat. Vit. Soph. 2. 16. nium seu Gallus 26, Nigrinus 11, Pis- 

2 The allusions in Lucian to the  cator 31, Necyomantia 16. Cp. also 
performances of tragedy, and to the Polyaenus, I proem. § 12; Philostrat. 
appearance of the tragic actors upon Vit. Soph. 2. 16 and 27; Artemidorus, 


the stage, are extremely common, €.g — 4 333 Corp. Ins. Graec. 1586, &c. 
De Saltatione 27, Anacharsis 23, Som- 8 Philostrat. Imag. 2. 23. 
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subject. After observing that ‘in former times the people 
acquired their knowledge of mythology from the performances 
of tragic dramas,’ he proceeds to add that ‘although tragedy 
has now disappeared from the stage, and been confined to the 
schoolroom, its place is taken with so much success by panto- 
mime, that the artisan can still hold his own with the schoolboy 
in discussing the legends of Priam and Laius, and other 
mythical heroes’.’ 

This interesting passage fixes the date at which the acting of 
Greek tragedy practically fell into abeyance. Not that even 
then it ceased at once, or universally. Libanius himself, in the 
course of the very same work from which we have just quoted, 
supplies a proof that it was not yet entirely defunct, when he 
argues that, if pantomime is to be prohibited, tragedy must 
be excluded from the theatre at the same time®. Moreover 
Synesius, an Egyptian bishop at the beginning of the fifth 
century, speaks of tragic dramas as still exhibited upon the 
stage, and describes the character of the performance*. Claudian, 
writing at the same date, includes the ‘strains of tragedy’ 
among the entertainments in vogue at Constantinople*. And 
_ Chrysostom, his contemporary, and archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, declares in one of his homilies that gorgeous raiment 
is more suitable to ‘tragic actors, mimes, and gladiators’ than 
to Christian women®. But although, as we see from these 
passages, tragedy was still performed on rare occasions even as 
late as the fifth century, it no longer possessed any attraction 
for the mass of the people. Its popularity was confined to 
limited audiences; and its retention at a few great festivals is 
probably to be ascribed to the ambition of distinguished officials, 

1 Libanius, mpds ’ApioreiSny, 3, p. 391 
Reiske. 


2 Id. 3, p. 391 Reiske. 
5 De Provid. p. 106 ca@amep ém oxnris 


* In Eutrop. 363 ‘hi tragicos meminere 
modos: his fabula Tereus, | his necdum 
commissa choro cantatur Agave.’ 

5 Homil. X ad Coloss. 4 yap modv- 


Opapev rovs THs tpaywdias Snoxpitas® 
dots KadAas eLhoknoe Tv povny, dpolws 
broxpivera tov Te Kpéovra kal rov TH- 
Aepov «.7.A. De Regn. p. 4 adr’? dpas 
yap riot Bios ai rpaywdav cxnval exopy- 
ynvrTa. 


TEAELA THS OKNVAS Gppocer Tpaywoots, Tots 
troxpitais, Tots pipos, Tois dpxnorats, 
Tois mpos TA Onpia paxopéevors* yuvaut 
dé morn Erépa SéSoTat iuatia mapa Tod 
Ocov. 
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who desired to surpass their rivals in the splendour of their 
shows, and were careful to omit nothing which had ever been 
included in the programme of amusements. 

The taste of the general public, in this later epoch, was 
monopolised by two entertainments of a very different kind— 
the mime and the pantomime—of which it may be useful to 
give a brief description, because of the light which they throw 
upon the manners of the age’. The mime appears to have 
been a combination of ballet and harlequinade. The chief 
performers, who were dressed in ridiculous costume, carried on 
an impromptu dialogue in speech and song, full of the coarsest 
jests, and accompanied by the most lascivious movements. 
Much of the amusement was supplied by old men with bald 
crowns, who were knocked about and pelted with missiles. As 
for the actresses, little else was required from them but beauty 
and audacity. A large chorus of dancers, male and female, 
followed the action with appropriate songs and gestures ; and 
the women, with painted cheeks and blackened eyelids, were 
according to Chrysostom the chief attraction. The pantomime 
claimed to stand on a higher level. It was performed solely, 
among the Greeks, by boys and men. The chief actors wore 
masks and graceful dresses, and represented in dumb show 
some mythological story, often taken from an ancient tragedy, 
like the Ion of Euripides. A chorus of youths danced and 
sang in accompaniment. But the performance, though artisti- 
cally superior to the mimes, was no less lascivious and 
suggestive, as its advocate Libanius himself confesses ; and the 
performers were generally people of the vilest character. 

It is often imagined that the extinction of the Greek drama 
was due to the hostility of the Church. But the supposition is 
only justified to a very partial extent. The cause which 
eventually led to the disappearance of the regular drama was 
the surpassing popularity of these mimes and pantomimes. 


1 This account of the mime and Commentatio de genio moribus et luxu 
pantomime, as they were performed by aevi Theodosiani, 1797, P. 9? ff.—a most 
the Greeks in the fourth and following _ interesting and exhaustive work, in 


centuries, is taken from P. E. Miiller’s — which full details will be found. 
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Tragedy and comedy are rarely attacked by Christian writers, 
especially after the official establishment of Christianity, when 
they ceased to be associated with the state oe or to be 
important from an ecclesiastical point of view" Lactantius is 
the only father, after the time of Conkiantaee who speaks of 
them with severity’. Augustine is far more lenient, and dis- 
tinguishes them favourably from the other kinds of theatrical 
performance, confessing that ‘though their subjects are often 
disgraceful, their language is not immoral,’ and that they form 
a part of ‘what is called a liberal education ®.’ 

The ballets, on the other hand, are denounced with the 
utmost sternness, as sources of corruption, by every writer of 
the Church. It was against the actors and actresses of these 
ballets, and not against the performers of tragedy and comedy, 
who had practically disappeared, that the celebrated enactments 
of Honorius and Arcadius were directed. The severity of 
these measures was oppressive in the extreme, and must have 
rendered the lives of the victims almost unbearable. They 
are never to show their faces in the market-place, or at the 
churches or public baths. They are forbidden to attend even 
the theatre as spectators, or to speak with boys and women of 
the Christian religion. When they walk abroad, no slave may 
attend them, after the fashion of the times, with a folding-chair. 
After they have once joined the stage, they must remain there 
for the rest of their lives‘. These vindictive measures were no 
doubt justified by the character of the later actors. Yet in 
spite of their cruelty, the mimes and pantomimes continued to 


} P.E. Miiller, Commentatiode genio _positae; quas etiam inter studia quae 
moribus et luxu aevi Theodosiani, 1797, _ liberalia vocantur pueri legere et ae 
pr l3s. coguntur a senibus,’ 

2 Institut. 6. 20 ‘ tragicae historiae ‘ Cod. Theod, lib. 15, tit. 7, on iG 
subiciunt oculis parricidia et incesta 2 and 12; ibid. tit. 13, lex 1. These 
regum malorum, et cothurnata scelera laws are directed against all public 
demonstrant.’ performers in the theatre (‘omnes qui 

® De Civitate Dei, 2. 8 ‘scenicorum spectaculo sui populo materiam volup- 
tolerabiliora ludorum, comoediae scilicet __tatis praebuerunt’); but the great 
et tragoediae, hoc est fabulae poetarum majority of such performers, in the time 


agendae in spectaculis, multa rerum of Honorius and Arcadius, were actors 
turpitudine, sed nulla saltem, sicut aliae 


of mimes and pantomimes. 
multae,* verborum obscenitate com- 
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maintain a fitful and precarious existence for many generations 
afterwards, until at length all theatrical performances throughout 
the Eastern Empire were finally abolished by the Council of 
Trullo at the end of the seventh century’. 


1 Pp, E. Miiller, Commentatio de genio 
aevi Theodosiani, p.141. In the Western 
_ Empire theatrical exhibitions were never 
formally interdicted ; but the public per- 
formance of such spectacles was brought 


to an end by the Lombard invasions, 
though they appear to have survived in 
private houses down to the time of the 
Renascence (Miiller, ibid.). 
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APPENDIX I 


THE TRAGIC POETS OF ANCIENT GREECE. 


Tue following list of poets coincides in the main with that given by Nauck in 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, pp. 961-963 ; but about twenty names have 
been added, mostly from inscriptions recently discovered. In the case of the more 
obscure dramatists, who have not already been described, a concise summary is 


inserted of all that is known about their careers. 


As for the others, the reader 


is referred in each case to the text of the work. 


AcrsTor, twice satirised by Aristo- 
phanes on account of his foreign birth 
(Av. 31, Vesp. 1221). Called Sacas, 
because of his Thracian origin (Schol. 
Aristoph. Av. 31). Frequently ridi- 
culed by the other comic poets—by 
Theopompus and Metagenes, as a 
Thracian or Mysian; by Callias, as 
an object of hatred to the choruses; 
by Cratinus, as a bad dramatist ; and 
by Eupolis, as a parasite (Id. Av. 31, 
Vesp. 1221. Meineke, Com. Frag. 
2, p- 485). 

ACHAEUS OF ERETRIA, p. 408. 

ACHAEUS OF SYRACUSE, a TparyiKos 
vewtepos, who wrote ten tragedies 
(Suidas s.v.). 

AEANTIDES, placed in the Pleiad by 
Choeroboscus (in Schol. Hephaest. 
p. 185 Gaisford), and by Tzetzes 
p> 143-5 Westermann). 

ArMiLius, of Hyettus, won the prize 
for satyric drama at the Thespian 
Movoeta about the first century A.D. 
(Corp. Ins. Gr. 1585). 

AESCHYLUS, p. 46. 





AESCHYLUS OF ALEXANDRIA, date 
uncertain. Athenaeus quotes two 
lines from his Amphitryon, and also 
mentions an epic poem by him called 
Meoonviaxa (Athen. p. 599). Zeno- 
bius (5. 85) mentions a work of his 
rept TApoLTOV. 

AGATHON, p. 409. 

[Aucagus], described by Suidas (s.v-) 
as an Athenian tragic poet dv tives 
Oédovar mp@rov Tpayikdv “yeyoveva— 
a statement which has probably 
arisen from a confusion with the 
comic poet Alcaeus, who wrote a 
kwpodorparyydia (Meineke, Hist. Crit; 
p. 247). 

ALCIMENES, a tragic poet of Megara, 
date uncertain (Suidas s. v.). 

ALEXANDER AETOLUS, p- 441+ 

ALEXANDER OF TANAGRA, son of 
Glaucus, and satyric poet, not later 
than the first century B.C. (Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 2, p. 59°, where he is 
mentioned as victor in some unknown 
contest). 

AMINIAS, son of Democles, and satyric 
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poet of Thebes ; victor at the Orcho- 
menian Xapirno.a about 200 B.C. 
(Corp. Ins. Graec. 1584). 

ANAXION, son of Thrasycleides, and 
satyric poet of Mytilene; date un- 
certain ; victorious in some unknown 
contest with a satyric play called 
Tlépoa (Le Bas, Asie Mineure, 9I— 
inscription from Teos). 

ANTIPHANES, of Carystus, tragic poet 
and contemporary of Thespis (Suidas 
Savas 

ANTIPHON, a tragic poet of the fourth 
century, who lived at Syracuse, and 
wrote tragedies both on his own 
account, and also in conjunction with 
Dionysius the tyrant (Athen. p. 673. 
Plut. X Orat. p. 833 B). He was 
said to have been put to death by 
Dionysius, either on account of his 
remark that the best bronze was that 
from which the statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton were made (cp. 
Diog. Laert. 6. 50, and ‘Tzetzes, 
Chil. 5. 140, where the same story is 
told about Diogenes and about Plato), 
or because he ridiculed the tyrant’s 
tragedies (Plut. l.c., Philostrat. vit. 
Soph. 1. 15. 3, both of whom con- 
fuse Antiphon the poet with Anti- 
phon the orator, who died six years be- 
fore the commencement of Dionysius’ 
reign). On his coolness when being 
led to execution see the story in 
Aristot. Rhet. 2. 6 (his fellow-suf- 
ferers were covering their faces with 
their cloaks, and he asked them 
whether they were afraid of being 
recognised next day by the by- 
standers). His plays are quoted four 
times by Aristotle, and once by 
Stobaeus (Nauck, p. 792, where the 
fragments will be found). 

APHAREUS, an Athenian orator and 
tragic poet, son of the sophist Hip- 
pias and of Plathane, and stepson 
of Isocrates (Suidas s.v.). In the 
course of his dramatic career, which 
lasted from 368 to 341 B.C., he wrote 
about thirty-seven tragedies (two of 
them doubtful), and exhibited twice at 
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the Lenaea, and six times at the City 
Dionysia, where he obtained two 
victories (Plut. X Orat. p. 839 C. 
Cp. Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 977 b, where 
he is said to have been twice vic- 
torious). His dramas were exhibited 
by deputy, those at the City Dionysia 
being brought out in the name of 
a certain Dionysius (Plut. l.c.). 

APOLLODORUS, of Tarsus, tragic poet, 
date uncertain (Suidas s.v., who 
mentions the names of six of his 
plays). : 

APOLLONIDES, twice quoted by Sto- 
baeus, otherwise unknown. For the 
fragments see Nauck, p. 825. 

[APOLLONIUS RHOoDIUS], p. 
note 3. 

ARADUS, son of Timon, an Athenian 
satyric poet, victorious in the satyric 
contest at the Thespian Movceta 
towards the end of the third century 
B. C. (Archiv. des missions scientif. et 
litt., 4. p. 522). 

[ARATUS], p. 442, note 3. 

[ARION], p. 22, note I. 

ARISTARCHUS, p. 418. 

ARISTIAS, p. 412. 

ARISTON, p. 414. 

ARTAVASDES, king of Armenia in the 
time of Crassus, and author of several 
Greek tragedies (Plut. Crassus, c. 33). 
On the celebrated performance of 
the Bacchae at his court, when the 
head of Crassus was brought in, see 
P. 439. 

ARTEMON, son of Artemon, and Athe- 
nian tragic poet, victor in tragedy at 
the Thespian Movoeta about the first 
century A.D. (Corp. Ins. Gr. 1585). 

ASCLEPIADES, son of Icesius, Theban 
tragic poet, victor in an unknown 
contest some time before the first 
century B,C. (Bull. de Corr. Hell. 2. 
p. 590—inscription in the Museum at 
Tanagra). One of the authors whose 
works are included in the list or 
books found at the Peiraeus (Corp, 
Ins. Att. 2. 992—probably a library 
catalogue, and apparently belonging 
to the first century B.C.). 
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ASTYDAMAS (1), p. 429. 

_ ASTYDAMAS (2), p. 429. 

[AULEAs], mentioned as a tragic poet 
by Iohannes Malalas, a Byzantine 
historian of the time of Justinian 
(p. 142, ed. Dindorf)—éy rots ypévors 
d€ Tois pera tiv dAwow Tpolas map’ 
“EAAnow eOavpdcero mparos @épus dy6- 
Hate egjupe yap ovTos Tpaywolas pedAw- 
dias, cal é¢€0ero mpHTos Spdpara, Kai 
HeTa TovTO Mivas, cai pera Mivwa 
Avdéas tpayicods xopovs Spaparor 
ouveypaiaro, Kal romdv Tov peTa 
TavTa xpdvoy é¢ avTav Huipimidns eipay 
moAAds ictopias Spaydrwy auveypa- 


aro. Cp. id., p. 61; Anecd. Par. 2, 
p- 227. 


_ BION, p. 413. 

_ Bion OF Tarsus, date unknown, men- 
tioned as a tragic poet by Diog. 
Laert. 4. 58. 

Biotrus, two lines from his Medea 
quoted by Stobaeus, otherwise un- 
known (Nauck, p. 825). 


CALLIMACHUS, the famous Alexandrian 
poet and grammarian. Suwidas(s. v.), 
in the list of his works, includes 
tragedies, comedies, and _ satyric 
dramas, about which, however, no- 

_ thing is known. 

CALLIPPus, son of Callon, satyric poet 
of Thebes; won the prize for satyric 
drama at the ’Apqiapaia at Oropus 
in the first century B.c. (Ephem. 
Archaeol. 1884, p. 126). 

CALLISTRATUS, second in the tragic 
contest at the Lenaea in 418 B.C. 
with the Amphilochus, Ixion, and 
another play (Corp, Ins. Att. 2. 
972). 

CARCINUS (1), p. 415. 

CARCINUS (2), p. 431. 

CarciINus (3), mentioned only by 
Suidas (s. v.), by whom he is called 
’Axparyaytivos Tparyixds. 

CHAEREMON, Pp. 426. 

CuARES, three times quoted by Sto- 
baeus (Nauck, p. 826), but other- 
wise unknown. The only reason for 
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supposing him to have been a tragic 
poet is the fact that the passages 
quoted by Stobaeus are in the tragic 
style and metre. 

CHOERILUS, p. 39. 

CLEAENETUS, an Athenian tragic poet 
of the fourth century B.C.; twice 
quoted by Stobaeus (Nauck, p. 807); 
mentioned by Aeschines (in Timarch. 
§ 98) as 6 xopodiSdoKados, and by 
Alexis (Meineke, 3, p. 507) as 6 
TpayiKos. 

[CLEOMACHUS], supposed to have been 
a tragic poet because of a false read- 
ing in a quotation from Cratinus 
(Athen. p. 638 D), where, however, 
T@ KAcoudxw should be altered to 7@ 
KAcouaxov, the reference being to 
Gnesippus, the son of Cleomachus, 
as is proved by the context (see 
Meineke, 2, p. 27). 

CLEOPHON, an Athenian tragic poet 
according to Suidas (s. v.), who 
mentions the names of ten of his 
plays; but as he also (v. “Iopav) 
includes six of these among the 
dramas of Jophon, it is clear that he 
has confused the two poets. That 
the six plays were really the work of 
Iophon appears to be proved by the 
fact that one of them is quoted 
under his name by Stobaeus (Nauck, 
p- 761). Whether the remaining 
four should be ascribed to Cleophon 
is uncertain. As to the date of 
Cleophon little is known. Aris- 
totle mentions him on four occasions. 
In Rhet. 3. 7. 2 he censures him for 
appending ornamental epithets to 
humble words, as if one should speak 
of a nétva ove. In Poet. 2 he 
remarks that he represented men as 
they are (6po.or), without any idealisa- 
tion. In Poet. 22 he classes him with 
Sthenelus as a representative of the 
common-place style of tragic diction. 
In Sophist. El. 15. 5 he refers to 
a poem of his called Mandrobulus. 

Cuitus, son of Callisthenes, tragic poet 
of uncertain date; mentioned as 
having been crowned by the people 
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in an inscription found at Teos (Corp. 
Ins. Gr. 3105). 
CRATES, p. 429. 
CRITIAS, p. 416. 


DATIS, a tragic poet, and son of the 
elder Carcinus, according to Schol. 
Aristoph. Pax 289. In Schol. Ran. 
86 he is merely described as one of 
the sons of Carcinus, without any 
reference to his profession. See 
p. 415, note 4. 

DEMETRIUS, a satyric poet of Tarsus, 
according to Diog. Laert. 5. 85. 
Demonax. Two tragic lines are 
quoted from a certain Demonax by 
Stobaeus (Nauck, p. 827). Some 
critics doubt whether there was ever 
a tragic poet of this name, and sup- 
pose the lines to have been taken 
from the works of the cynic philoso- 
pher Demonax, who flourished in the 
second century A.D. See Nauck, 
p. 826. 

DICAEOGENES, a writer of tragedies 
and dithyrambs (Harpocrat. s. v.). 
The first line of the Ecclesiazusae 
(produced in 391 B.C.) was supposed 
to have been taken either from him 
or from Agathon (Schol. Aristoph. 
Eccles. 1). Aristotle (Poet. 16) re- 
fers to the recognition-scene in his 
Kumpior, where a man on seeing a 
picture burst into tears, and was 
thereupon discovered. For his frag- 
ments see Nauck, pp. 775, 776. 
DIOGENES OF ATHENS, a tragic poet 
who flourished about the time of the 
overthrow of the Thirty (404 B.C.), 
and whose turgid style was satirised 
by Melanthius, a contemporary dra- 
matist (Plut., Rect. Rat. Aud. c. 7). 
A rather bombastic passage from 
his Semele is quoted by Athenaeus 
(Nauck, p. 776). Suidas has the 
following notice about him—Avoyévns 
7) Oivépaos ’AOnvaios TparyiKds yéyovev 
ém Ths tav XN’ Karadvoews* Spduara 
avtov “AyxirdAcdts, “EAévn, “Hpakdjjs, 
Ovéorns, Mndeva, Oidimovs, Xpdour- 
mos, SeuéAn. This account contains 
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a double error, and offers an instruc- 
tive example of the kind of confusion 
to which Suidas was liable. (1) Dio- 
genes the Athenian is confused with 
Diogenes of Sinope, the Cynic philo- 
sopher (412-323 B.C.); and of the 
eight plays which Suidas mentions 
the first seven are identical with those 
ascribed to the Cynic Diogenes by 
Diog. Laert. 6. 80. (2) Oenomaus 
of Gadara, another Cynic philosopher 
who wrote tragedies, is unaccountably 
dragged in to supply an alternative 
name to Diogenes the Athenian. 

DIOGENES OF SINOPE, the Cynic philo- 
sopher. See the previous notice, and 
also p. 428. 

DIOGENES OF THEBES, son of Theodo- 
tus, and tragic poet; won the prize 
for tragedy at the Swrnpia at Acrae- 
phiae in the first century B. c. (Keil, 
Inscrip. Boeot. p. 60). 

DIOGNETUS, a tragic poet of Ptole- 
mais in Egypt; flourished in the 
third century B.C.; mentioned as 
a member of the guild of actors at 
Ptolemais during that period (Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 9, p. 133). 

DrionysIaDEs, son of Phylarchides, 
and a native of Mallus in Cilicia 
(Suidas s. v.). Included in the Pleiad 
by some authors (Suidas, 1. c. ; Strabo, 
14, p. 675; Schol. Hephaest. pp. 53 
and 185 Gaisford). He wrote a work 
called Xapaxrhjpes 7) BiAokwp@dor, con- 
taining an account of the various 
Greek poets. See also p. 442, note 3. 

DIONYsIUS THE RENEGADE, p. 428. 

DIONYSIUS THE TYRANT, Pp. 432. 

DoRILLUs, an Athenian tragic poet of 
the fifth century, contemptuously re- 
ferred to in one of the fragments of 
Aristophanes (Meineke, 2, p. 1101), 
otherwise unknown. 

DyMas, p. 446. 


EmpPrepocies, the Sicilian poet and 
philosopher, who flourished about 
450 B.C. He was said by Aristotle 
to have written tragedies, though 
Heracleides the son of Serapion 
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(a historian of about 210 B.C.) 
ascribed them to a different person 
(Diog. Laert. 8.58). But Hierony- 
mus of Rhodes (about 300 B.C.) 
professed to have met with forty- 
three tragedies by Empedocles ; and 
Neanthes (a historian of the third 
century B.C.) said they were com- 
posed by him in his youth, and that 
he had seen them himself (Diog. 
Laert. 1. c.). According to Suidas 
(s. v.) the tragic poet Empedocles 
was the grandson of the philosopher, 
and the number of his tragedies was 
twenty-four. 

[EPIGENES], p. 22. 

EUANDRIDAS, son of Hestiaeus, and 
tragic poet of Miletus, known only 
from the inscription on his tomb, 
which states that he lived a pious 
life, and died at the age of eighty 
(Revue d’Archéol. 1874, p. 113). 

Evaretus, Athenian tragic poet of the 
fourth century B.C. ; second in the 
tragic contest at the City Dionysia 
in 341 with the Tedxpos, "AxiAdAeds, 
and another play ; third in 340 with 
two plays of which the names are 
lost (Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 973). 

Everes, Athenian tragic poet of the 
fifth century B.C. ; known only from 
the list of victors at the City Dionysia, 
where his name occurs between that 
of Aeschylus and Polyphradmon, and 
he is credited with one victory (Corp. 
Ins. Att. 2. 977 [Ev ]érns I). 

EUPHANTUS, p. 446. 

EuPHORION, p. 413. 

EurHRONIUvS, mentioned as a possible 
member of the Pleiad by Choerobos- 
cus (in Schol. Hephaest., p. 185 
Gaisford), from whom we also learn 
that he was a grammarian at Alexan- 
dria, that he wrote Mpudmea, and that 
Aristarchus the grammarian was his 
pupil. See also p. 442, note 3. 

EURIPIDES (1), p. 204. 

EuRIPIDES (2), p- 414. 

EURIPIDES (3), mentioned only by 
Suidas, who describes him as follows 
—Eibpinidys, AOnvaios Tpayucos, mper- 
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Burepos Tod évddEov yevomevov' ediSage 
dpdpara 1B’, cide 5é vixas B’, 


Gatus IULIus, p. 446. 

GLAUCON, son of Glaucon, tragic poet 
of Ephesus ; won the prize for tragedy 
at the Magnesian ‘Pwyaia in the first 
century B.C. (Mittheil. des deutsch. 
archaeol. Instit., Athen. Abtheil., 
vol. xix. 1894, p. 96). 

GNESIPPUS, son of Cleomachus, Athe- 
nian tragic poet of the fifth century 
B.C.  Satirised (Athen., p. 638. 
Meineke, 2, p. 27) by Chionides, 
Telecleides, Cratinus, and the author 
of the EiAwra, on account of the 
effeminate and licentious character of 
his poetry. Cp. Cratinus,*Qpar, frag. 
2 irw 5é kal Tpaywdias | 6 KAeopdxov 
diddoKados, napariAtpiav | Exwv xopdv 
Aviiott TiAAovcdy péAn | movnpd. 
Cratinus also complains that he once 
received a chorus in preference to 
Sophocles (Bov«dao, frag. 2 ds ov 
Ziwx’ airodvts Sopowree yxopdv, | TO 
KAcopdxov 8, dv ote dy jéiovy eye | 
éuot diddonev, ov8’ ay cis ’Adwvia). 
Athenaeus (l.c.) describes him as 
navyviaypapos THs tkapds povons. But 
as the fragments from Cratinus show 
clearly that he was a tragic poet, this 
description should probably be re- 
garded as a reference to the erotic 
character of some of his tragic odes. 
See Meineke, 1. c.; Welcker, Griech. 
Trag. 3, p. 1024 foll. 

GorGIPPUS, son of Pythippus, satyric 
poet of Chalcis; won the prize for 
satyric drama at the Zorrjpia at 
Acraephiae in the first century B.C. 
(Keil, Inscrip. Boeot. p. 60). 


Harmoptvus, son of Asclepiades, saty- 
ric poet of Tarsus; was victorious at 
the Magnesian ‘Pwyaia in the first 
century B.C. with the satyric play 
Protesilaus (Mittheil. des archaeol. 
Instit. in Athen, vol. xix. 1894, 
p- 96). 

HELIOvoRUS, an Athenian tragic poet, 
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mentioned by Galen (vol. xiv. p. 145), 
but otherwise unknown. 

HERACLEIDES OF ATHENS, son of 
Heracleides, and satyric poet; victor 
in the satyric contest at the Oropian 
"Audiapdia in the first century B.C. 
(Rangabé, Antiq. Hellen. vol. ii. 
no. 965). 

HIERACLEIDES OF PONTUS, p. 428. 

HIERMOCRATES, son of Alexander, and 
tragic poet of Miletus; victor in 
tragedy at the Oropian ’Apdtapaia in 
the first century B. C, (Rangabé, ]. c.). 

HreronyMus, a person twice satirised 
by Aristophanes on account of his 
shaggy hair (Acharn. 389, Nub. 348). 
He is described by the scholiast as 
a man of licentious habits, who won 
some fame as a lyric and tragic 
writer, but whose poetry was unequal 
and ill-constructed, the subjects and 
characters being of a horrible kind 
(Schol. Aristoph. l.c.; Suidas vy. 
“Aidos Kuv7}). 

H1pPoTHoon, a poet from whom six 
passages are quoted by Stobaeus 
(Nauck, p. 827), all of a gnomic 
character, and written in iambic 
verse. Probably a tragic dramatist, 
though nothing is known about him. 

HOMER, p. 441. 


Ion, p. 406. 

IOPHON, p. 414. 

TsAGORAS, mentioned only by Philostra- 
tus (Vit. Soph., 2. 11. 1), who de- 
scribes him as a tragic poet, and 
pupil of Chrestus of Byzantium, who 
taught rhetoric at Athens in the 
second century A.D. 

Istnorus, twice quoted by Stobaeus 
(Nauck, p. 829), but otherwise un- 
known ; apparently a tragic poet. 


LYCOPHRON, p. 441. 

LYSIMACHUS, mentioned as a tragic 
poet in an inscription of about 150 
B.C,—a decree of the corporation of 
actors belonging to Ionia and the 
Hellespont (Le Bas, Asie Mineure, 
No, 281). 





LysIsTRATUS, son of Mnaseas, and 


tragic poet of Chalcis; victor in 
tragedy at the Oropian ’Ayprapdia in 
the first century B.C. (Ephem. 
Archaeol. 1884, p. 126). 


MAMERCUS, tyrant of Catana about 


350 B.C.; wrote tragedies according 
to Plutarch (Timoleon, c. 31). 


MELANTHIUS, a tragic poet of the fifth 


century B. C., who also wrote elegies 
(Athen., p. 343). Apparently an 
actor as well as a poet (Aristoph. 
Pax 804 Meddv6.0s ob 57 | mkporarny 
éna ynpvoavros jeovo’, | via Tav 
tpaywdav | Tov xopdy elxov adeAgds 
re «at avrdés «.7.A.). Satirised by 
Aristophanes on account of his 
leprosy (Av. 152), and his gluttony 
(Pax 809 dypw Topydves dpopayor 
Baribookémo. 4k.T.A. Ibid. 1009, 
where, on arriving late at market, 
and finding the fish all gone, he 
laments his fate in a tragic monody). 
Also frequently ridiculed by the other 
comic poets—by Leucon, Pherecrates, 
and Archippus for his gluttony 
(Athen., p. 343); by Enupolis, for 
immorality and subserviency (Schol. 
Aristoph. Pax 803); and by Plato 
and Callias for his leprosy and 
loquacity (Schol. Av. 152). His 
witticisms are often quoted by later 
writers, e.g. Plut., Rect. Rat. Aud. 
c. 7 (when asked his opinion of 
Diogenes’ tragedies, he replied that 
he was unable to see them on account 
of the mass of words with which they 
were covered up) ; Id. Symp. 2. 1. 9 
(concerning the demagogue Archip- 
pus, who was hump-backed, he re- 
marked ov mpoeotavac THs mdAEwSs 
GhAd mpokekvpevac), Cp. also Id. 
Conj. Praecept. c. 43; Aud. Poet. 
C, 4} Symps 2.) le 43) Athenorpeos 
Only one line of his poetry has been 
preserved (Nauck, p. 760). As to 
the Medea from which he sings the 
monody in Pax 1009, it is uncertain 
whether one of his own plays is 
meant, or the tragedy of Euripides, 
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MELETUS, p. 417. 

MELITON, only known from the allu- 
sion in Anthol. Pal. rz. 246 (by 
Lucillus, a poet of Nero’s time), 
where he is said to have written a 
Spada oampdv called NidBn. 

MENECRATES, won the prize for tragedy 
at the City Dionysia in 422 B.C. 
(Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 971 b [Me]vexparns 
€5i[ Sacxev]). 

[MEsATUS], mentioned as a tragic poet 
by the author of the Epistolae Euripi- 
deae, 5. 2’Ayd0wv nal Mécatos. The 
name, however, is obviously due to 
a misunderstanding of Aristoph. 
Vesp. r50r (@1. tis 6 xaxodaipwv 
éoriv ; BA. vids Kapxivov | 6 pécaros), 
where the schol. remarks od tév 
Tpayixov Aéyer Mecarov. See Meineke, 
Hist. Crit. p. 513. 

MIMNERMUS, twice quoted by Stobaeus 
(Nauck, p. 829), one of the passages 
being from his Neoptolemus ; other- 
wise unknown. 

[Minos], mentioned as a tragic poet 
by Iohannes Malalas. See under Au- 
leas. 

MORSIMUS, p. 414. 

MoRYCHUS, a tragic poet of the fifth 
century B.C., often satirised by Aris- 
tophanes for his gluttony and sensu- 
ality (Achar. 887, Vesp. 506, 1142, 
Pax 1008). Also ridiculed by Plato, 
the comic poet, for the same reason 
(Suidas v. bacravol). 

MoscHION, a tragic poet who is often 
quoted by Stobaeus (Nauck, pp. 812- 
816), but about whom nothing further 
is known. He apparently belonged 
to the fourth century B.c.; and may 
possibly be the same as the glutton 
and parasite frequently ridiculed in 
the Middle Comedy (Meineke, Hist. 
Crit. p. 417). On his style see p. 424. 


NEARCHUS, a tragic poet and friend of 
Callisthenes the philosopher, accord- 
ing to Suidas (v. KadAcoévns) ; who 
adds that the two friends accompanied 
Alexander the Great to Asia, where 


they were put to death by him for 
conspiracy. As Suidas, however, tells 
the same story about Neophron, the 
contemporary of Euripides, there 
must evidently have been some con- 
fusion ; and the existence of Nearchus 
is in consequence rather doubtful. 
See p. 418, note 5. 


NEOPHRON, p. 418. 
[NicANDER], the author of the Onpiaxd 


and the ’Adrefipdppaxa ; erroneously 
included in the Pleiad by Tzetzes. 
See p. 442, note 3. 


NicoLtaus DAMASCENUS, Pp. 447. 
NICOMACHUS, a tragic poet of. Alexan- 


dria in the Troad (Suidas s. v.). 
Suidas says he wrote eleven tragedies, 
and then proceeds to enumerate the 
titles of fourteen, among them being 
the EiAc@ua, TpiAoyia, and Merex- 
Balvovoa. Hence it is clear (as 
Meineke, Hist. Crit. p. 496, points 
out) that the tragic Nicomachus has 
been confused with the comic poet of 
the same name, whose ElAciOwa is 
well known. If this play, together 
with the TpsAoyla and MerexBaivovoat, 
are excluded from the list as comedies, 
there remain eleven tragedies—the 
number given by Suidas. A second 
Nicomachus, an Athenian tragic poet, 
is also mentioned by Suidas, who 
adds that he unexpectedly defeated 
Euripides and Theognis, and that he 
wrote an Oedipus. But as an Oedipus 
also occurs among the plays of the 
first Nicomachus, the two should 
probably be regarded as the same 
person; and we may conclude that 
he was born at Alexandria, but sub- 
sequently migrated to Athens. 


NoTHIPPUS, a tragic poet, ridiculed by 


Hermippus (one of the writers of the 
Old Comedy) for his gluttony (Athen. 
p- 344). In the list of victors at the 
City Dionysia his name apparently 
occurs immediately before that of 
Sophocles (Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 977 @ 
[Nd@]mmos 1). If the restoration 
is correct, he must have been a 
contemporary of Sophocles, and 
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have won one victory at the City 
Dionysia. 


OENOMAUS, of Gadara, a Cynic philo- 
sopher of the time of Hadrian. Said 
by Julian (Orat. 7, p. 210) to have 
written tragedies. 


PAMMENES, mentioned in Philostrat. 
Vit. Soph. 2. 1. 7 as a tragic poet of 
the second century A.D., who ex- 
hibited at the Pythian Games, and 
was highly celebrated. 

[PamPHitus]. In Aristoph. Plut. 382 
Chremes with his wife and children, 
kneeling in supplication, are com- 
pared to the ‘ Heracleidae of Pam- 
philus.’ Some grammarians (Schol. 
ad loc.) explained this reference by 
supposing that there was a tragic 
poet Pamphilus who wrote a Hera- 
cleidae. But as his name was not to 
be found in the Didascaliae, their 
conjecture is no doubt erroneous. 

PASIPHON, p. 428, note 5. 

PATROCLES, of Thurii; mentioned as 
a tragic poet by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and once quoted by Stobaeus 
(Nauck, p. 830) ; otherwise unknown. 

PAUSANIAS, the friend of Agathon (see 
Plat. Symp. p. 176 A), whom he 
accompanied to the court of Arche- 
laus in Macedonia, is described in 
Anecd. Oxon. 4, p. 269 asa Tpaykds, 
probably by some confusion, since 
Plato makes no mention of his tragic 
poetry. 

PHAENIPPuUS, a tragic poet who was 
attached to the company of actors at 
Ptolemais in Egypt during the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 
B.C.) 3 see Bull; de Cor, Hellivg, 
Pp. 133. 

PHANOSTRATUS, son of Heracleides, 
and a native of Halicarnassus; won 
the prize for tragedy at Athens in 
332 B.C, (Bull. de Corr, Telli) 2, 
p- 392). A statue of him was 
erected, apparently at Athens, by the 
people of Halicarnassus (A@nvaor, 
6, p. 368). 
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PHILISCUS OF AEGINA, p. 428, note 5. 
PHILISCUS OF CORCYRA, Pp. 441. 
PHILOCLES (1), p. 413. 

PHILOCLES (2), a tragic poet, son of 
the elder Astydamas, and great-grand- 
son of the elder Philocles (Schol. 
Aristoph. Av. 282; Suidas v. é.A0o- 


KTS). 
PHILOSTRATUS, p. 447. 
PHILOXENIDES, of Oropus, son of 


Philippus, and satyric poet; won the 
prize for satyric drama at the Oro- 
pian ’Aypapdia in the first century 
B. C. (Ephem. Archaeol. 1884, p. 124). 

[PHocyLIDES], thé epic and elegiac 
poet of Miletus, who flourished about 
530 B.C. Erroneously called a ‘ tragic 
poet’ by Cyrill. contr, Iul. 1, 
p. 13 AL 

PHRYNICHUS (1), son of Polyphrad- 
mon, p. 42. 

PHRYNICHUS (2), son of Melanthas, 
p- 42, note I. 

[PINDAR], p. 24. 

Prato. According to the story in 


a 


Aelian (Var. Hist. 2. 30) Plato, in — 


his youth, composed a tragic tetra- 
logy, which he entrusted to the actors 
for exhibition ; but shortly afterwards, 
happening to hear the conversation 
of Socrates, he was so impressed by 
the magic of his words, that he 
abandoned poetry for philosophy. 

POLEMAEUS of Ephesus, son of Dio- 
dorus, and tragic. poet; won two 
victories at the Magnesian ‘Payata in 
the first century B. C.—one in tragedy 
with his Clytaemnestra, and one in 
satyric drama with his Ajax (Mittheil. 
des archaeol. Instit. in Athen, 1894, 
vol. xix. p. 96). 

POLEMON, son of Neon; won the prize 
for satyric drama at the Magnesian 
‘Poyaita in the first century B.C. 
(ibid.). 

Potyripus, called ‘the sophist’ by 
Aristotle, who twice refers (Poet. cc. 
16 and 14) to the recognition scene 
in his Iphigeneia, where Orestes, 
when about to be slain, makes the 
reflexion that he too is going to be 
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sacrificed, like his sister; whence the 
discovery of his identity. Nothing 
further is known about this Polyidus. 
The celebrated dithyrambic poet and 
musician of the same name, who 
flourished at the end of the fifth 
century (Diod. Sic. 14. 46; Plut. 
Mus. c. 21; Corp. Ins. Graec. 3053), 
must have been a different person, 
since he would hardly have been 
described as ‘the sophist’ by Aris- 
totle. 

POLYPHRADMON, p. 412. 

Pomreius MACER, author of a passage 
quoted by Stobaeus (Nauck, p. 831), 
apparently from a Medea. He was 
probably the Pompeius Macer to 
whom Augustus entrusted the super- 
intendence of the Library at Rome 
(Suet., Iul. Caes. c. 56). 

PRATINAS, p. 40- 

Prorarcuus, son of Antimenes, and 
tragic poet of Thebes; won the prize 
for tragedy at the Oropian Appra paia 
in the first century B.c, (Ephem. 
Archaeol. 1884, p. 124). 

ProLEMAEUS PHILOPATOR, Pp. 443- 

PYTHANGELUS, mentioned by name in 
Aristoph. Ran, 87, where the scho- 
liast remarks that he was a bad and 
obscure tragic poet. 

PyTHON, of Catana or Byzantium, 
author of a satyric play called Ayn 
(the meaning of the title is unknown), 
which was acted on the banks of the 
Hydaspes during Alexander’s cam- 
paigns, and which some scholars 
ascribed to Alexander himself. It 
appears to have been produced about 
324 B.C., when Harpalus had re- 
yolted from Alexander, and fled to 
Athens with Glycera, and was trying 
to bribe the Athenians—all which 
events were alluded to in the course 
of the play (Nauck, p. 810). See 


P- 395: 


SCOPELIANUS, P- 447- 
SERAPION, an author from whom Sto- 
baeus quotes two iambic lines, ap- 


parently part of a tragedy (Nauck, 
p- 831). Nothing else is known 
about him. 

SILENUS, a tragic poet whose name, 
together with part of the title of one 
of his plays, occurs in the catalogue 
of books found at the Peiraeus (Corp. 
Ins. Att. 2. 992—the date of the 
inscription is probably the first century 
BaGh)- 

[SIMONIDES], p. 24. 

SOPHOCLES (I), p. 126. 

SOPHOCLES (2), p. 429. 

SOPHOCLES (3), P- 445: 

SosIPHANES, son of Sosicles, native of 
Syracuse, and tragic poet, who exhi- 
bited seventy-three plays, and won 
seven victories (Suidas s.v.). Ac- 
cording to Suidas (1. c.) and Choero- 
boscus (in Schol. Hephaest. p. 185, 
Gaisford) he was a member of the 
Pleiad. As to his date, Suidas has 
the following statement—éyévero 6& 
tml rav tedevtalay ypivev &idimmov, 
ot 8 ’AAe~dvdpov Too Maxedévos (i.e. 
about 336 or 323 B.C.). TeAeuTg be 
pia’ ddvpmiddi, of 5& pid’ Ge. 330 or 
324 B.C.). ob Be dwpdou abrov ypa- 
ovat. Clinton alters the last two 
numbers to psa’ and pxd’ (296 and 
284), and supposes that they denote, 
in accordance with the alternative 
suggestion in Suidas, the date at 
which Sosiphanes lowrished. . But 
even then he would seem to have 
been anterior to the Pleiad (see 
p. 441). For his fragments see Nauck, 
p. 819. 

SOSITHEUS, Pp. 442. 

SpINnTHARUS, of Heracleia in Bithynia, 
hence called contemptuously a ‘ Phry- 
gian’ by Aristophanes (Av. 761). 
A tragic poet of the end of the fifth 
century B.C. (Suidas s. v.; who men- 
tions the names of two of his plays). 
Some said it was he, and not Diony- 
sius the Renegade, who attempted to 
palm off the spurious Sophoclean 
tragedy upon Heracleides Fonticus 
(see p. 428). 

STHENELUS, p. 418. 
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[THEocRITUus], p. 442, note 3. 

THEODECTES, p. 424. 

TuEoporus, son of Dionysius, and 
tragic poet ; three times victorious at 
the Magnesian ‘Pwyaia in the first 
century B.C.—once in tragedy, with 
the Hermione; and twice in satyric 
drama, with the Thytes and Pala- 
medes (Mittheil. des archaeol. Institut. 
in Athen, 1894, vol. xix. p. 96). 
Possibly this Theodorus may be the 
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THEOPHILUS, won the prize for tragedy 


at the City Dionysia in 387 B.C. 
(Corp. Ins. Att. 2. 971 c). 


THESPIS, p. 26. 
THYMOTELES, Athenian tragic poet, 


mentioned in an Amphictyonic decree 
of the second ventury B.C. as having 
been sent in an embassy by the 
Athenian company of actors to the 
Amphictyonic Council (Corp. Ins. 
Att. 2. 551). 





TIMESITHEUS, known only from the 
notice in Suidas (s. v.), who describes 
him as a tragic poet, and mentions 
the names of fourteen of his plays. 

TIMOCLES, won the prize for satyric 
drama at the City Dionysia in 340 
B.C. with his Lycurgus (Corp. Ins. 
Att. 2.973). Mentioned as a tragic 
poet by Athen. p. 407. 

TIMON, Pp. 447. 


same as the tragic poet mentioned by 
Diog. Laert. 2. 104. In Ael., Var. 
Hist. 14. 40 the Theodorus referred 
to, though called a ‘tragic poet,’ is 
obyiously the great tragic actor of the 
fourth century B.C. 

THEOGNIS, an Athenian tragic poet of the 
fifth century B.C., chiefly known from 
the ridicule of Aristophanes. In 
Acharn. 9 he is called upon in place of | 
Aeschylus, to the great disappoint- 
ment of Dicaeopolis. In Acharn. 138 
his tragedies are said to have frozen 
the very rivers of Thrace by their 
frigidity. In Thesm, 168 the con- 
nexion between a poet’s character | 
and his verses is illustrated by the 
remark that @€oyvis ux pds ay puxpas 
move. Tle was called Xed because 





| XENOCLES (1), p. 415. 

XENOCLES (2), Pp. 432. 

XENOCRATES, Athenian tragic poet of 
the third century B.c. (Corp. Ins. 
Att. 1351). 

[XENOPHANES], the famous elegiac 
poet of the sixth century B. C., errone- 


| 
| 


of the coldness of his style (Suidas 
s. v.). On one occasion he was 
beaten, along with Euripides, by a 
certain Nicomachus (Id. y. 
vaxos), All that now remains of his 
poetry is his metaphorical description 
of Apollo’s bow as pdppuyE dxopdSos 
(Nauck, p. 769). According to 
Suidas (s. v.) and Schol. Acharn. 11 
he was one of the Thirty; and a 
©éo7yvis occurs in the list of the Thirty 
given by Xenophon (Hell. 2. 3. 2). 


Nixd- 





\ 


ously described as a ‘ tragic dramatist’ 
by Cyrill. contrs Tul“, po aie 
Syncell. 1, p. 452 (Dindf.); Euseb. 
Chron. 2, p. 98. 


ZENODOTUS, two iambic lines in the 


tragic style quoted from him by 
Stobaeus (Nauck, p. 831); otherwise 
unknown. 


ZOPYRUS, two tragic lines quoted from 


him by Stobaeus (Nauck, p. 832); 
otherwise unknown. 
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TITLES OF GREEK TRAGEDIES AND SATYRIC 
DRAMAS. 


Tue following list of titles has been taken mainly from Nauck’s Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, pp. 963-968. A few names have been added from Mittheil. 
des archaeol. Instituts in Athen, 1894, pp. 96 and 97. The classification of the 
plays in accordance with their supposed contents is in many cases somewhat 
conjectural, owing to the scanty nature of the fragments. For detailed information 
the reader is referred to Nauck’s collection, where references will be found to the 
modern authorities on the subject. 


I, AESCHYLUS. 
The Epic Cycle. 


Trojan Cycle. 
Cypria. “Ipuyévera, Mugol, Madapndns, THAehos. 
Iliad. “Exropos Atrpa i) Spvyes, Evponn i) Kapes, Muppidoves, Nypeides. 
Aethiopis. 9pyrcat, Méprev, “OnAwv Kpiors, Sarapina, Vuxooracia. 
Little Iliad. Ajpreot, Bdroxrhrys. 
Nosti. Ayapepvov, Etperides, IIpwreds carupixds, Xonpépor. 
Odyssey. Kipxy catupikn, Ooroddyot, Inveddrn. 
Telegoneia. Yuxayoyoi. 

Theban Cycle. 
Oedipodeia. Ads, Oidirous, BpryE catupiKn. 
Thebais. "Apyetor, "EXevoiniot, ‘Enra emi OnBas. 
Epigoni. *Emtyovo.. 

Other Epics. 

Danais. Alyinriot, Aavaides, ‘Ixérides. 
Titanomachia. Ipopndeds deoporns, IIpopndeds Avopevos, Lpopnéeds 


mupkaeds catuptKds, IIpopnbeds muppdpos. 
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Outside the Epic Cycle. 


Dionysiac. 
, ’ a , 
Baxyat, Bacoapides, Avovricov tpodol, Hdwvoi, Avkovpyos aatupikds, Nea~ 


vickot, Edvrprat, MevOevs, Senedn 7) “YOpodpdpor. 





Argonautic. * 


’AOduas, Apy® } komagtys, KdBewpor, “YyurtAn, bwevs. 


Argive. 
*Apupavn catupikn, ToAvdéxrns, Bopkides. 
"AAKBHYN. Heraclean. 
“Hpakveidat. Attic. 
Tépoa. Historical. 
Miscellaneous. 


Airvaia, "Atadavtn, TAavKos Todptios, TAadKos Totmets, “Hdrades, ‘1Etov, 
Kad\toT®, Kepxvay carupixés, Newea, NidB8n, TepparBides, Sicupos dparérns 


cartupikds, Sicupos metpoxvdtoTyns, Tokdries, “Qpeibua, 


Uncertain. 
Arktvovdkoi, Oaraporovot, Gewpol 7 “loOwacrai, ‘lépeca, Knpukes odrupot, 


Kpjooa, Aéwv carupixds, Iporoproi, bpvy.oe. 


2. SOPHOCLES. 
The Epic Cyele. 


Trojan Cycle. 

Cypria. ’Adé£avdpos, "Axardv BARoyos } SivSeumvor odrupot, “Ayidews 
"Epaotal odrupot, “Edévns *Amairnow, ‘Edévns Tapos catupixds, ‘Iduyévera, 
Kpiow carupixn, Mucoi, NavmAwos karatAéwr, OdSvaceds patvdpevos, ILakaundys, 
Hoipéves, Zxipior, Theos carupids, Tpdidos. 

Iliad, Bpuyes. 

Aethiopis. Ai@iomes = Ménvov. 

Little Iliad. Atas paorryopédpos, Addomes, Adkawva, BidoxrAtns, BidoKrh- 
Tns €v Tpoia, boing a’, boin€ pf’. 


ian 


Iliupersis. Aas Aoxpdés, Aixpadorides, Avrnvopida, Aaokdar, EZoarnpédpor, 
IloAvgévy, Tpiapos, Sivwy, 
Nosti. [ Atyto os}, "AAnTyS, [’Avdpopdyn ], “Eppudyn, Etpuodkns, "Hdéxrpa, 
Hptyovn, KAvrayunorpa, Navrdwos mupkaevs, IIn\evs, Tedkpos, [Turddpews |, 
bbarides, Xptons. 
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Odyssey. Navorxda = dvytpiat, Paiakes. 
Telegoneia. Edpvados, Nintpa 7) ’Odvaceds dxavOomAj€é 7) Tpavparias. 


Theban Cycle. 
Oedipodeia. Oidimous réparvos, Oidimous emt Kolov@. 
Thebais. "Apududpews carupuxds, "Avteydvn. 
Epigoni. ’AAkpéov, ’Exiyovor = "Epipuan, [Oiveds ]. 
Other Epics. 
Oechaliae Halosis. Tpayina. 


Outside the Epic Cycle. 


Atovuciakds waruptkds. Dionysiac. 

Argonautic. 

’AOduas a, *"A@dpas B’, “Apuxos carupikds, Kodxides, Anprat, TleAtas = 

“PiCordpot, ZKvOat, Tupo a, Typo B’, diveds a’, Beds B', Bpifos. 
Argive. 


’ ce 4 > a 
’Axpictos, ’Avdpoueda, ’Arpeds 7) Muxnvaiat, Aavdn, Oveotns €v BKvorL, 


Ove dev oT ss, A jor, Olvduaos = ‘Immoddpeva 
véorns Sevrepos, "Ivaxos catupikds, Aapioatot, paos = peva. 


Heraclean. 
’Augurpvor, “Hpaxhijs év Tawap® #) “Hpakdeickos carupiKds. 


Attic 
Alyets, Onoets, "lov, Kpéovoa, Ipdxpes, Tnpevs, Tpemrod«pos, daidpa, 


Miscellaneous. 

Areddar, Aaldadros, Gapipas, lier, “loBarns, ‘Innévous, Kapukoi = Mivas, 
Kydadiov caruptkds, Kaot odrupot, Mayrets i) TloAvsd0s, MeAéaypos, Mépos 
carupikds, Nin, Lavddpa 4 Spvpoxdmor carupot, Sadpwveds carupiKds, 
Sicvpos, Tavtados. 

Uncertain. 
"Epis, Evpndos, “ISnpes, "lokAjjs, “Ixvevral oarupol, Movoa, Tupmanoral, 


“YBpis caTupiKn, *ydpopédpot. 
3. EURIPIDES. 


The Epic Cycle. 


Trojan Cycle. 
Cypria. ’AnéEavdpos, “Ipryévera dy AdNd1, THadaprjdns, Uperesidaos, 
Skiprot, THreHos. 
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Iliad. ‘Pios. 

Little Iliad. iAoxryrns. 

Iliupersis. ‘Exd8n, ’Emeds, Tpwddes. 
Nosti. "Avdpopdxn, “Edévn, "HAéxrpa, ‘Ipuyévera ev Tadpors, ’Opéarns. 
Odyssey. Kvxhow carupixds. 


Theban Cycle. 
Oedipodeia, Oi8imous, Xpvourmos. 
Thebais. ’Avrvydyn, ‘Ikérides, ‘YyurvAn, Poiviccat. 
Epigoni. "Adkpéav 6 dia KopivOov, "Adkpéav 6 dia Vopidos, Oiveds. 


\ 


Outside the Epic Cycle. 
Bayat, Dionysiac. 


Argonautic. 
"Ivo, Mndeva, Teduddes, Bpigos a’, Spikos 6’. 


Argive. 
"Avdpopéda, Aavdn, Aikrus, Ovéorns, Kpjooa, Oivopaos, We b€vns. 
Heraclean. 


"AAkpnvn, Bovowpes carupixds, Evpvadeds carupixds, “HpaxAjs pawédpevos, 
Atkiumos, Sudebs carupixds, Tyuevidar, Tnpevos. 


Attic. 
Alyevs, Addmn = Kepxvor, "EpexOevs, “Hpaxd<ida, Onuets, Inadduros 


£ 4 
kahuntopevos, ‘Immddvtos orepavias, “lov, IletpiGous, Skipev carupids. 


Miscellaneous. 

Atodos, "AAkyoris, ’Avridrn, "Apxéhaos, Ayr, Adrédvxos carTuptkos, Bed= 
Aepobédvrns, TAadKos = ToAvudos, Oepiorat odrupo, Igor, Kadpos, Kpeadov- 
ts, Kpyres, [Aduia], Medavinmy decparis, MeAavinnn cody, Medéaypos, 
TeAcvs, ‘PadduarOus, S4evéBoura, Licupos carupikds, Tevyns, baedar, Poin. 


4. PRE-AESCHYLEAN POETS. 
The Epic Cycle. 


Danais. 
Alyvmrwot, by Phrynichus (1), Aavaides, by Phrynichus (1). 


Outside the Epic Cyele. 


[ Her devs ], by Thespis. Dionysiac. 
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Argive. 
*Avdpopeda, by Phrynichus (2). 


Heraclean. 
*Avraios 7 AiBves, by Phrynichus (1). 


Attic. 
ANd, by Choerilus. ”Hprydvn, by Phrynichus (2). 


Historical. 

Madhrov"AXears, by Phrynichus (1). THépaat, by Phrynichus (1), Poivccat, 
by Phrynichus (1). 

Miscellaneous. 

[’A@Xa Iediov 7 bédpBas], by Thespis. ’Axraiov, by Phrynichus (1). 
”\Xkyoris, by Phrynichus (1). TAevpomar, by Phrynichus (1). Tavrados, 
by Phrynichus (1). 

Uncertain. 

Aikatot, by Phrynichus (1). Avopawat } Kapuarides, by Pratinas. [ Hideor], 
by Thespis. [‘lepeis ], by Thespis. TJakaorat cdtupot, by Pratinas. voor, 
by Phrynichus (1). 


5. MINOR POETS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


The Epic Cycle. 


Trojan Cycle. 
’AnéEavdpos, by Nicomachus. Kuxvos, by 


Cypria. ’Ayapépvov, by Ion. 
THAredos, by Agathon, Iophon. 


Achaeus. Mvgoi, by Agathon, Nicomachus. 
Tliad. *AxAdAevs, by Aristarchus, Tophon. 
Little Iliad. sAoeryrns, by Achaeus, Philocles (1). povpoi, by Ion. 


Iliupersis. "TAiov épois, by Iophon, Nicomachus. Neomtddepos, by 
Nicomachus. THodv€évn, by Nicomachus, Euripides (2). Upiapes, by 
Philocles (1). 


Nosti. Navmdcos, by Philocles (1). ’Opéorns, by Euripides (2). Tevdkpos, 
by Ion, Nicomachus. Tuvbdapeas, by Nicomachus. 
Odyssey. Kvxhoy catupixds, by Aristias. 


by Philocles (¥). 


Aaéptns, by Ion. IInveddrn, 


Theban Cycle. 
Oedipodeia. OiSimddera TeTpadoyia, by Meletus. 
Nicomachus, Philocles (1), Xenocles (1). 


Oldirovs, by Achaeus, 
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Thebais. “Adpaoros, by Achaeus. 
v, by Agathon, Nicomachus. “Adkyéoy catuptxds, by 


Epigoni, ’AAkpéo 


Achaeus. "AddeoiBora, by Achaeus. *Apdidoxos, by Callistratus. Apyetor, 
by Ion. ‘Epupvdn, by Nicomachus. Oiveds, by Philocles 


Oechaliae: Halosis 


Baxxat, by Iophon, Xenocles (1). 


Other Epics. 
. Evpuridat, by Ion. 


Outside the Epic Cycle. 


Dionysiac. 


(1). 


Avkovpyeta terpadoyia, by Polyphradmon. 


TlevOevs, by Iophon, Seuédn kepavvovpévn, by Spintharus. 


"A@duas warupixds, by Xenocles (1). 


Argonautic, 


Neophron. pifos, by Achaeus. 


Argive. 


Mndeta, by Dicaeogenes, Euripides (2), 


"Aepdrn, by Agathon, Ovéorns, by Agathon. Ilepoevs, by Aristias, 


*Adkunyn, by Ion. 


"Hpakhijs meptkardpevos, by Spintharus, 


Heraclean. 


*Avraios, by Aristias. Typvéyns, by Nicomachus. 


cartupixn, by Achaeus, Ion. 


Attic. 


"Hptyovm, by Philocles (1). Onoevs, by Achaeus. 


(including the Typeds 4 


[Emo], by Philocles (1). 


Miscellaneous. 


“A¢aves, by Achaeus. "Aktaiov, by Iophon. Agr 
*Araddvrn, by Aristias, "Epyivos, by Achaeus, "Haoros carupikés, by 


Achaeus. TElov, by Callistratus. *Ipis oarupiKn, by Achaeus. Aivos carv- 


pixds, by Achaeus. Avedwv, by Xenocles (2). 


by Aristias. Teipé@ous, by Achaeus, [Critias], Sicudos, 


by Aristarchus, Aristias 


*AO)a, by Achaeus, 
"AvOos, by Agathon, 


Méya Apaua, by Ton, 
[ Tproyia], by Nicoma 


Uncertain. 
Ai@ov catupixds, by Achaeus. 


Ath@dol odrupo, by Tophon. Aeéapevds, by Iophon. 
[EiAei@va], by Nicomachus. Kijpes, by Aristias, 


[ MerexBaivovcac], by Nicomachus. 
chus. 


Atkdpos, by Xenocles (1), Oudddrn 


Tlavdiovis terpadoyia 


nmtds, by Aristarchus. 


Mayos, by Achaeus. ’Opdeds, 


4 


enamels. 


i 
i 


by Critias. Tdvrados, | 


» oin€ i) Kawvets, by Ion. Doin f', by Ion. 


*Aderidns, by Achaeus. 


Kvmpiot, by Dicaeogenes. 


Moitpat, by Achaeus. 
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6. POETS OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 
The Epic Cycle. 


Trojan Cycle. 

Cypria. ‘Edéns *Amairnors, by Timesitheus. Kdorp kat Iodvdev«ns, 
by Timesitheus, Aetxemmos, by Cleophon. Tladapndns, by Astydamas (2). 
Tnredos, by Cleophon, Moschion. 

Iliad. ’AyiAdet's, by Astydamas (2), Carcinus (2), Cleophon, Diogenes, 
Euaretus. “Exropos Avrpa, by Dionysius, Timesitheus, “Exrwp, by Asty- 
damas (2). 

Aethiopis. "AxAAevs @eporroxrévos, by Chaeremon. [Ocpairns], by 
Chaeremon. Mépvoy, by Timesitheus. 

Little Iliad. Atas, by Carcinus (2), Theodectes. Alas pauépevos, by 
Astydamas (2). AmdmAous. Eipimudos. Neomrddeyos, by Mimnermus. 
Irwxeia. idoxryrns, by Antiphon, Theodectes. 

Iliupersis. “Edévn, by Diogenes, Theodectes. 

Nosti. *Avdpozaxn, by Iophon. "Iuyévera, by Polyidus. Navm\wos, by 
Astydamas (2). Opéorns, by Carcinus (2), Theodectes, T imesitheus. IvAddns, 
by Timesitheus. Tevkpos, by Euaretus. 

Odyssey. Mvnoripes, by Timesithens, ’Odvaceds Vevddyyedos. 

Telegoneia. ’Odvacevs, by Chaeremon. 


Theban Cycle. 
Oedipodeia. Oidiovs, by Carcinus (2), Diogenes, Theodectes. 
Thebais. ’Apdudpews, by Carcinus (2), Cleophon. *Apriydvn, by Astydamas 
(2). Karravevs, by Timesitheus. TlapOevorraios, by Astydamas (2), Dionysius 


the Renegade. 

Epigoni. ’AAkpeér, by Astydamas (2), Euaretus, Theodectes. ’AddeoiBora 
by Chaeremon, *Emiyovor, by Astydamas (2). Oiveds, by Chaeremon, Tudevs 
by Theodectes. 

Other Epics. 


Danais. Aavaides, by Timesitheus. 


Outside the Epic Cycle. 


Dionysiac. 
Bdxxat, by Cleophon. Atéyvaos, by Chaeremon. 


by Timocles. SeuéAn, by Carcinus (2), Diogenes. 


Avkotpyos caTuptkds, 


Argonautic. 


’AOdpas, by Astydamas (2). “EAAn, “Ido, by Antiphon. Mndea, by 
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Biotus, Carcinus (2), Diogenes. Mua, by Chaeremon. Tvpo, by Astydamas 
(2), Carcinus (2). pifos, by Philocles (2). 


Argive. 

*Aepomn, by Carcinus (2). Oveorns, by Carcinus (2), Chaeremon, Cleophon, 
Diogenes. "Ia, by Chaeremon. Avykevs, by Theodectes. Xpvourmos, by 
Diogenes. 

Heraclean. 

’AAkunvy, by Astydamas (2), Dionysius. “HpaxdAjs, by Diogenes, Timesitheus. 

“HpakAjs oarupixés, by Astydamas (2). 


Attic. 
Addr, by Carcinus (2). *Hpeydyn, by Cleophon. 


Historical. 
@eptoroxdys, by Moschion. Mavowdos, by Theodectes. 


Miscellaneous. 

“Adams, by Dionysius. "Axraiwy, by Cleophon. BeAdepog¢dvrns, by Asty- 
damas (2). “Epps, by Astydamas (2). Znvds yoval, by Timesitheus. “Iéiov, 
by Timesitheus. Kuvpas. Anda, by Dionysius. Avxdwy, by Astydamas (2). 
Medéaypos, by Antiphon, [SxiAda]. otré, by Astydamas (2). 


Uncertain. 
"Ayny carupikds, by Python,  Ae€aperds, by Cleophon. Kévraupos, by 
Chaeremon. [ Acuds ], by Dionysius. epaior, by Moschion. 


4, LATER POETS. 


The Epic Cycle. 


Trojan Cycle. 


Cypria. Tpereoidaos catupixds, by Harmodius, TMadapndys carTupikes, 
by Theodorus. 
Iliad, *Aorpayadtorai, by Alexander Aetolus. 
Little Tiad. Avas carupixds, by Polemaens. 


Nosti. ‘Eppidyn, by Theodorus. KAvraiuhorpa, by Polemaeus, Naimuos, 
by Lycophron. 


Telegoneia. ’Odvoceds dkarOomdj£, by Apollodorus. 


Tndéyoros, by 
Lycophron. 


Theban Cycle. 
Oedipodeia. Adwos, by Lycaphron, 


Oidimous a’ and B’, by Lycophron. 
Xpvowrmos, by Lycophron, 
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Outside the Epic Cycle. 


Dionysiac. 
TevOevs, by Lycophron. 
Argive. 

*Avdpouéda, by Lycophron. Oveorys, by Lycophron, [HedomiSar, by Lyco- 
phron. 
Heraclean. 

*Auditpdov, by Aeschylus Alexandrinus. Adpus i) Acrvepons catuptkds, 
by Sositheus. “Hpaxdjs, by Lycophron. 


Attic. 
‘Inmédvros, by Lycophron. 
Historical. 

GepuorokAjs, by Philiscus. Mapa$ovio, by Lycophron. Secavvis, by 

Nicolaus. 
Miscellaneous. 

"Advis, by Ptolemy. AéOAtos, by Sositheus. Atodos, by Lycophron. 
*Adjrys, by Lycophron. °EXepnvap, by Lycophron. MeAéaypos, by Sosiphanes. 
Mevednpos cdtvper, by Lycophron. Nin, by Meliton. 


Uncertain. 

Aiodldns, by Lycophron. “EAAqves, by Apollodorus. @uris catupikds, by 
Theodorus. ‘Ixérat, by Lycophron. ‘Ikérudes, by Apollodorus. Kaooaydpets, 
by Lycophron. ’Opdavés, by Lycophron. Wépoa odrvpor, by Anaxion. 
Svppaxot, by Lycophron. Texvoxrdvos, by Apollodorus. 


ti 
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INDEX. 


—++— 


In the following index only the more noticeable poets and dramas have been 
included. A complete list of the ancient tragic writers and their works will be 


found in the appendices. 


A. 


Achaeus, of Eretria, dramatic career of, 
p- 408. ; 

Achilles, the, of Aristarchus, 418. 

Actors, the first actor introduced by 
Thespis, 27. Significance of the in- 
novation, 28. Actor’s part taken by 
Thespis, 29. Second actor introduced 
by Aeschylus, 61. Increased im- 
portance of actor’s part, 62. Third 
actor due to Sophocles, 138. Im- 
portance of the innovation, 138. 
Sophocles not himself an actor, 142. 
Increasing use of third actor, 181. 
Cumbersome dress of Greek actors, 
326. Importance of actors in later 
times, 421. Guilds of, 439 (note), 
450, 457. Laws of Honorius and 
Arcadius concerning, 460. 

Acts, the, in Greek tragedy, when first 
fixed at five, 349. Slightness of the 
division between, 35°. 

Addaeus, his epigram on Euripides, 216. 

Aegyptians, the, of Aeschylus, 102. 

Aerope, the, of Carcinus, 431. 

Aeschines, his praise of Euripides, 318. 

Aeschylus, imitates Phrynichus, 45- 
His birth and early training, 46. 
Takes part in the Persian War, 47- 
His dramatic career, 48. Trial for 
impiety, 49. Retirement to Sicily, 
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51. Political opinions, 54. Anecdotes 
concerning, 57. Death, 58. Funeral 
and honours, 59. Portraits of, 59. 
Introduces a second actor, 61. Im- 
provements in the structure of tragedy, 
62. Earnestness of moral purpose, 
65, 87. Improvements in the mode 
of representation, 67. Choice of sub- 
jects, 70. Treatment of plots, 71. 
Knowledge of stage effect, 73. Dis- 
regard of probability, 74. Boldness 
of conception, 75. Love of the mar- 
vellous, 76. His “characters, 76. 
Tenderness of feeling in, 78. Style 
of diction, 80. Coinage of new 
words, 80. Richness of his language, 
81, Occasional obscurity, 84. Imi- 
tations of Homer, 85. Treatment of 
the mythology, 86, 112. Conception 
of Zeus, 88. Theory of divine govern- 
ment, 90. Punishment of sin, 9I. 
Not a fatalist, 93. Views on im- 
mortality, 93. Use of trilogies and 
tetralogies, 96. The extant plays, 99- 
Supplices, tor. Persae, 103. Septem, 
106. Prometheus, 109. Oresteia, 
114. Reputation among his con- 
temporaries, 121. Decline of his 
popularity, 122, 448. Imitated by 
Sophocles, 143, 144, 162. Prologues 
of, 351. Length of his choruses, 358. 
Treatment~ of the commus, 361. 
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Paucity of stage lyrics in, 362. Treat- 
ment of the iambic, 372. © Lyrical 
metres, 376. Tragedy cultivated by 
his descendants, 413. Admiration of 
Dionysius for, 432. 

Aetna, foundation of, 50. 

Agamemnon, the, of Aeschylus, fine 
stage-effects in, 74. Disregard of 
probability in, 75. Tone of, 76, 117. 
Character of Clytaemnestra, 77. The 
Cassandra scene, 79, 117. Simple 
structure of, 116. Humorous scene 
Inj; tly. Use of trony anys 7 6. 
Parodus in, 355. ‘Title of, 396. 

Agathon, introduces interludes into 
tragedy, 252. Life of, 409. Character, 
410. His originality, 410. His 
language, 411. 

Agen, the, satyric play, 395. 

Agias, poet of the epic cycle, 115. 

Ajax, the, of Sophocles, fine scenic effect 
in, 151. Prevalence of rhetoric in, 
168. Use of tragic irony, 176, 177. 
Celebrity of, 180, The parodus, 181, 
355- Date, 181. Moral purpose of, 
186. Source of the legend, 186. 
Suicide on the stage, 187. Local 
allusions, 187. Structure of, 187. 
Hyporchema in, 357: 

Alcestis, the, of Euripides, seventeenth 
in order of production, 208. Charac- 
ter of Alcestis, 222. Tragi-comic in 
tone, 223. Admired by Alfieri, 232. 
Verrall’s version of the plot, 262 
(note). Substituted for the usual 
satyric play, 286. Defects of, 286. 
Modern versions of the fable, 287. 
Treatment of the legend, 288. The 
closing scene, 288. 

Alcibiades, supposed allusion to in the 
Philoctetes, 197. Connexion of Euri- 
pides with, 275. 

Alcmacon, the, of Astydamas, 430. 

Alcon, connexion of Sophocles with, 
130s 

Alexander, of Aetolia, 441. 

Alexander the Great, his admiration 
for Euripides, 318. Friendship for 
Theodectes, 425. Fondness for 
theatrical shows, 438. 

Alexandria, importance of, 439. Mag- 
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nificence of its dramatic contests, 440. 
The Pleiad, 441. Subsequent course 
of tragedy at, 443. 

Alfieri, his Oreste, 147. Admiration for 
Euripides, 232. His Alceste Seconda, 
287. His characters, 230, 335. 

Amphiaraia, they, 436. 

*Avayvupiots, 3.40. 

"Avayvwotiol, 426. 

Anapaests, their connexion with the 
parodus, 355. Waried use of Dori- 
cisms in, 369. Employment of, 374. 
In satyric plays, 391. 

Anaxagoras, influence on Euripides, 
206, 265 (note), 271 (note). Re- 
ferences to in Euripides, 206 (note). 
Prosecution for impiety, 265 (note), 
289. Anaxagorean doctrines in 
Euripides, 270. 

Anaximander, 87. 

Andromache, the, of Euripides, not pro- 
duced at Athens, 208, 297 (note). 
Character of Hermione, 219. Sup- 
posed political purpose of, 276. Date, 
and general character, 297. 


» Andromeda, the, of Euripides, unique 


character of, 223. Without the usual 
prologue, 248 (note). Celebrity of, 
223, 282. Produced along with the 
Helena, 304. 

Anicius, his dramatic shows, 456, 

*AvOnpa appovia, 161. 

“Av@os, name of a play by Agathon, 
395. 

Antigone, the, of Euripides, 183, 

Antigone, the, of Sophocles, its relation 
to the Septem, 107. Connected by 
tradition with the death of Sophocles, 
136. Improbability of one of the 
incidents in, 150. Character of Creon, 
157; of Antigone, 158,185; of the 
watchman, 160. Diction of, 162, 
167. Celebrity of, 179. The paro- 
dus, 181, 355. Structure of the 
iambic verse, 181, Date, 181, Con- 
nexion with the generalship of 
Sophocles, 182. Order of produe- 
tion, 183. Origin of the legend, 183. 
Moral purpose of, 18 

Antiochus;—the Great, “his theatrical 
shows, 438, 


INDEX, 


Antiope, the, of Euripides, celebrity of, 
282. 

Antiphon, his opinion of Agathon, 410. 

Antistrophic arrangement, in the choral 
odes, 378; in the commi, 379; in 
the stage lyrics, 380; in the dia- 
logue, 381. Not carried to extremes, 
384. The ‘ grosse responsion, 384. 
Schmidt’s Eurhythmy, 388. 

Antony, his theatrical shows, 438. 

Aphrodisias, festival at, 436. Tragedy 
at, 445, 452. 

Apollo, patron of poetry and music, 6. 
Unfavourable representation of in 
Euripides, 264. 

Apsephion, his conduct at the dramatic 
contest, 128. 

Archaeology, disregarded by Aeschylus, 
100, 

Archelaus, king of Macedon, invites 
Euripides to his court, 214. His 
relations with Euripides, 215. Assas- 
sination of,°215. Agathon at his 
court, 409. 

Archelaus, the philosopher, a friend of 
Euripides, 207. 

Archilochus, his dithyrambs, 14. Influ- 
ence on tragedy, 33. His iambics, 372. 

Archippe, 132- 

Areopagus, the, tries Aeschylus, 49. 
Acquires supreme power, §3. Loses 
its political significance, 56. Praised 
by Aeschylus, 56. Scene of the trial 
of Orestes, 119 (note). 

Argos, alliances of Athens with, 57, 
291 (note), 296, 297: 

Arion, his improvements in the dithy- 
ramb, 17. Inventor of the ‘ tragic 
style,” 22. Writes ‘ tragedies,’ 22, 25. 

‘Aristarchus, of Tegea, 418. 

Aristarchus, the grammarian, his canon, 
404. 

Aristeides, his rivalry with Themistocles, 
54- 

Aristias, 412. 

Ariston, son of Sophocles, 132. 
dramatic career, 414. 

Aristophanes, the comic poet, admires 
Phrynichus, 45- On the functions 
of tragic poetry, 66. Criticisms of 
Aeschylus, 75, 84, 122+ Of Sophocles, 


His 
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135, 161. Of Euripides, 212, 226, 
230, 248, 257, 258, 259, 208, 304. 
His Thesmophoriazusae, 211. Ridi- 
cule of Agathon, 410, 411; of 
Morsimus, 414; of Carcinus and 
Xenocles, 415 ; of Meletus, 417. His 
doubts about Iophon, 414. 

Aristophanes, the grammarian, his 
criticisms of Euripides, 319. Division 
of lyric verses into cola, 387. His 
canon, 404. 

Aristotle, his opinion of Aeschylus, 123. 
His views on the chorus, 123. On 
the importance of the plot, 193. 
Criticisms of Sophocles, 201. Cri- 
ticisms of Euripides, 259, 267 (note), 
289, 290, 308, 316, 319. Views on 
the mythological subjects of tragedy, 
328, 332. Comparison of history 
and poetry, 335. Remarks on the 
best characters for tragedy, 336. On 
the three unities, 340 (note), On 
crimes suitable for the stage, 347- 
Definition of the parodus, 354, 358 ; 





eon stage lyrics, 361 

the stasimon, 356 (note). 

Remarks on tragic diction, 367. 

On théyiambi¢ metre, 374. Quota- 

tions from Agathon, 412. Criticisms 

on the poets of the fourth century, 

421, 423 (note), 424 (notes). Sug- 

gested extension of tragic subjects, 

422. Admiration for Theodectes, 424, 

426. References to Sthenelus, 418; 
to Carcinus, 431; to the ‘literary’ 
drama, 426. 

Armenia, Greek tragedy in, 439. 

Asclepius, connexion of Sophocles with, 
Hebi 

Astydamas, the elder, 429. 

Astydamas, the younger, 429. 

Atalanta, the, of Aeschylus, 99. 

Atellanae, 3. 

Athenians, their relation to Aeschylus, 
52. Their feeling about oracles, 264. 

Athletics, opinion of Euripides concern- 
ing, 280. 

Augustine, his remarks on tragedy and 









comedy, 460. 
Avornpd dppovia, 161. 
Axionicus, his Lover of Euripides, 318. 
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B. 


Bacchae, the, of Euripides, use of tragic 


irony in, 176,177, 312. Written in 
old age, 208. The chorus in, 256. 
Purpose of, 256, 313. Date, 311. 


General character, 312. 

Bacchantes, the, 7. 

Background, the, origin of, 30, 

Bellerophon, the, of Euripides, 268 
(note), 270. 

Bentley, on the Thespian drama, 34. 

Bion, son of Aeschylus, 413. 

Boeotia, performance of tragedies in, 
430, 445. 

Brauron, curious rites at, 306. 

Browning, his version of the Alcestis 
legend, 287. 

Brutus, his dramatic shows, 456. 

Byron, his opinion of the Prometheus, 
114; of the Medea, 233. 


Cc. 


Calderon, his Statue of Prometheus, 
114. His religious dramas, 323, 

Callippides, actor of Sophocles, 136. 

Canon, the, of tragic poets, 404 (note). 
Practically confined to the three great 
dramatists, 404. 

Capture of Miletus, the, of Phrynichus, 
44. 

Carcinus, the elder, 415. 

Carcinus, the younger, 431. 

Centaur, the, of Chaeremon, 427. 

Centaurs, among the followers of 
Dionysus, 8. 

Cephisophon, friend of Euripides, 210, 
21z, 

Cercyon, the, of Carcinus, 431. 

Chaeremon, dramatic style of, 426. 
His Centaur, 427. 

Changeling, the, of Middleton, 175. 

Characters, the, in Aeschylus, 76. In 
Sophocles, 156, In Euripides, 218, 
222, 229, 298.. Mostly of exalted 
rank, 332. Types rather than in- 
dividuals in Greek tragedy, 334. Yet 
natural and life-like, 335. t The 
principal character of a tragedy, 336, 

Charitesia, the, 436. 

Chinese drama, the, 2. 
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Choephori, the, of Aeschylus, recogni- 
tion scene in, 74, 330. Celebrity of, 
tor. The plot, 118. Modification 
of the legend by Aeschylus, 118. 
Compared with the Electra of 
Sophocles, 139, 146. — 

Choerile, wife of\Euripides, 210. 

Choerilus, his career, 39. 

Choral dances, common in Greece, 15. 

Xopevrys, 27. 

Chorus, the, diversified with spoken 
interludes, 19, 27. Its significance 
diminished by Aeschylus, 62, Char- 
acter of in Aeschylus, 78. Further 
reduced by Sophocles, 138. Number 
increased by Sophocles, 142. Char- 
acter of the Sophoclean chorus, 152. 


Plays a double part, 153. Its share 
in the action,155. Antiquated in the 
time of Euripides, 251. Its odes 


converted into interludes, 252, 410. 
Contents and language of the Enuri- 
pidean chorus, 252. Its share in the 
dialogue, 255. The chorus in the 
Phoenissae and the Bacchae, 255, 
256. Influence of the chorus on 
the structure of Greek tragedy, 341. 
Fusion of the lyrical and dramatic 
elements in Greek tragedy, 348. 
Division into acts due to the chorus, 
350. Songs of the chorus, 354. 
Songs by chorus and actors, 359, 362. 
Decline of in the fourth century, 451. 
Occasionally discarded after the 
fourth century, 452. But frequently 
retained, 452, 453. Character of the 
later chorus, 454. 

Chrysippus, his admiration for the 
Medea, 321. 

Church, the, attitude of towards the 
ancient stage, 460. 

Cicero, his opinion of Sophocles, 202. 

City Dionysia, 8. Chiefly devoted to 
tragedy, 14. Its first establishment, 
38. Popularity of new tragedies at, 
420, 444. 

Cola, 386. 

Comedy, origin of, 13. 

Comic scenes, in Aeschylus, VSy Live 
Tn Sophocles, 160. In Euripides, 
223. 
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Commus, the, origin of, 359. Character 
of, 360, Varied structure of, 361. 
Substituted for parodi and stasima, 
355, 358. Less frequent in Euripides, 
255. 

Comus, the, 13. 

Contests, in dithyrambic poetry, 23. In 
tragedy at Athens, 37. At Dionysiac 
festivals, 435. At other festivals, 
436. At Alexandria, 440. 

Corneille, views on the leading character 
in a tragedy, 337- On the unities, 
343. On crimes most suitable for 
the stage, 347- 

Costume, of the actors, improved by 
Aeschylus, 68. Innovations of So- 
phocles in, 142. Realistic in Euri- 
pides, 220, Character of, 326. 

Crane, the, a kind of dance, 15. A stage 
machine, 68. 

‘Crantor, his admiration for Euripides, 
221s 

Crassus, fate of, 439- 

Crates, the Cynic, plays of, 429- 





Creon, his character as drawn ‘by 
Sophocles in different plays, 157. 

Cresphontes, the, of Euripides, fine 
scene in, 244. Political allusions in, 
275. Date of, 275 (note). Celebrity 
of, 282. 

Crete, choral dances in, 15. 

Critias, dramatic writings of, 416. 

Cyclops, the, date of, 316. General 
character of, 317. 

Cyrene, tragedy at, 453, 454: 

Cyzicus, tragedy at, 445. 


Ds 


Danae, the, of Euripides, 267 (note). 

Danaides, the, of Aeschylus, 102. 

Dancing, excellence of Phrynichus in 
regard to, 44. Improved by Aeschy- 
lus, 69. In the Septem, 109. Tn 
the choral odes, 356. Character of 
in tragedy, 357- In satyric drama, 


i 

Pe adele, assassin of Archelaus, 
215. 

Delos, choral dances at, 15. Tragedies 
at, 452. 
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Delphi, choral dances at, 15. 

Delphians, the, reply of Aeschylus to, 
57: 

Delphic oracle, its partiality, 264. 
Attacked by Euripides, 264. 

Destiny, conception of in Aeschylus, 
go. 

Deus ex machina, the, in the Philoctetes, 
149. How used by Euripides, 245. 
The speeches of in Euripides, 246. 
Use of in the Iphigeneia in Aulide, 
314. 

Actiov, 131. 

Dialogue, the, introduced into the 
dithyramb, 19. Extended by Thespis, 
27. Character of the Thespian 
dialogue, 31. Metrical form of in 
Thespis, 32. Not epic in style, 33. 
Further developed by Aeschylus, 62 ; 
by Sophocles, 138. Division of lines 
between different speakers, 181. 
Dialogues between chorus and actors, 
138, 255. Prevalence of dialogue 
over action in Greek tragedy, 327. 
Prevalence of narrative, 32, 150, 348. 
Absence of soliloquies and asides, 349. 
Division into acts, 349. Symmetrical 
structure of, 381. The ‘grosse re- 
sponsion,’ 384. Unaccompanied by 
music, 386. 

Aidacnanria, 96, 398, 406. 

Didymus, his criticisms of Euripides, 
319. 

Diogenes, the cynic, his plays, 428. 

Dion Chrysostomus, his opinion of 
Aeschylus, 124; of Sophocles, 202; 
of Euripides, 320. 

Dionysiac festivals, contribute to the 





spread of Greek tragedy, 435. In 
Attica, 8.  Trieteric festivals of 
Dionysus, 9. See City Dionysia, 
Rural Dionysia, Lenaea. 

Dionysiacus, the, of Sophocles, 391. 

Dionysius, the critic, his remarks on 
Aeschylus, 84. On Sophocles, 161, 
163, 186 (note), 202. On Euripides, 
257. 

Dionysius, the renegade, his literary 
forgeries, 428. 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, his 
dramatic career, 432+ Witticisms 
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concerning, 433. His poetical merits, 
434- 

Dionysus, connexion of his worship 
with the drama, 4, 435. Introduction 
of his cultus into Greece, 5. His 
attributes, 5. The inventor of wine, 
6. Patron of poetry and music, 6. 
Character of Dionysiac poetry, 6. 
His followers, 7. His festivals in 
Attica, 8. Orgiastic worship of, 9. 
Artistic representations of, 10. 

Diphilus, his admiration for Euripides, 
Baile 

Dithyramb, the, source of tragedy, 14. 
Its origin, 14. Etymology of the 
word, 16 (note). Early character, 14. 
Celebrates the legends of Dionysus, 
16. At first a mere folk-song, 16. 
Improved by Arion, 17. Its musical 
character, 18, Introduction of spoken 
dialogues, 19. General tone of, 20. 
Called a ‘tragedy,’ 22, The prize a 
goat, 22. Separation of tragedy and 
the dithyramb; 23. Later history, 
23. 

Dorian dialect, the, used in the lyrics 
of Greek tragedy, 367. Character of 
the Dorian poetic dialect, 367. How 
modified by the Attic poets, 368. Its 
use in the anapaests, 369. 

Dorian music, its employment in the 
dithyramb, 18. 

Dorians, their share in the invention of 
tragedy, 25. Their lyrical metres, 
379. 

Drama, the, gradual development of, 
1. First perfected by the Greeks, 2. 
The Chinese, 2. The Indian, 2. The 
Mediaeval, 3. Its connexion with 
religious worship, 4. 

Dryden, his Oedipus, 150, 

Dymas, 446. 

E. 

Eccyclema, the, invented by Aeschylus, 
69. 

Education, opinions of Euripides con- 
cerning, 280, 

Eiceveyxeiv cartpous, 19. 

Elcodes, 353. : 

Electra, the, of Euripides, realistic treat- 








ment of the myth in, 219, 301. 
Electra’s speech over the body of 
Aegisthus, 234. Irrelevance of one of 
the choral odes, 254. Date, 301. 
Defects of, 301, 302. Not repre- 
sentative of the poet’s genius, 303. 
The recognition scene in, 330. Story 
about the monody in, 363. 


Electra, the, of Sophocles, the mes- 


senger’s speech in, 139, 151. The 
plot compared with that in the Choe- 
phori, and in modern imitations, 146. 
Unity of action in, 148. Double 
character of the chorus, 154. Char- 
acter of Electra, 158, 192. Electra’s 
speech in reply to her mother, 168. 
Use of tragic irony in, 176. Celebrity 
of, 179. Date, 181. Tone different 
from that of the Choephori, 191. 
Recognition scene in, 330. Commus 
in, 360. 


Elegies, by Aeschylus, 49. By Simonides, 


49; 51- 


*EAeds, 20. 

“EpBodAtpa, 155, 252, 410. 

"Expércia, 356. 

Empedocles, doctrines of in Euripides, 


234, 272. 


"Ev doret, 37, 38. 

Ennius, 455. 

Epacria, 27. 

Epeisodia, 353. 

Ephialtes, his attack on the Areopagus, 


56. His treaty with Argos, 57. 


Epic Cycle, the, a favourite source of 


subjects with Aeschylus, 71.  As- 
cribed to Homer, 71. Contained the 
Orestean legend, 115. Its version of 
the death of Clytaemnestra, 118, 
Largely used by Sophocles, 143. 
Less frequently by Euripides, 238, 


Epic poetry, its influence on the develop- 


ment of Greek tragedy, 32, 322. 
Epic diction in tragedy, 366, 368. 


Epicharmus, satirises Aeschylus, 51. 
Epigenes, called a ‘ tragic poet,’ 22, 25, 
Epilogues, frequent in Euripides, 245. 


Spoken by the deus ex machina, 246. 
Their character, 246. Spoken by 
ordinary ‘personages, 244. Later 
history of, 352. 
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Epiparodus, the, 355. 

Erigone, legend concerning, 26. 

> Epivves, 120. 

Eubulus, his imitations of Euripides, 


the state religion, 265. Philosophical 
theories, 269. Physical theories, 271. 
Views on immortality, 272. Supposed 
pessimism, 273. 





322. 

Eumenides, the, of Aeschylus, terror 
caused by, 51. Political allusions in, 
55,50. Stageeffectsin, 74. Subject 


of, 119. Mode of treatment, If9. 
Legend about the Furies, 120. Phy- 
sical aspect of the Furies, 121. 


Termination of, 352. Parodus in, 
354. Epiparodus in, 355. 

Euphantus, 446. 

Euphorion, son of Aeschylus, 413. 

Eurkythmy, Schmidt’s theory concern- 
ing, 388. 

Evpimdapioropaviey, 257. 

Euripides, his criticisms of Aeschylus, 
109. His relations with Sophocles, 
134. Birth, 204. Parentage, 205. 

’ Education, 206. Love of philosophy, 
206. Connexion with Anaxagoras, 
Socrates, and other philosophers, 206. 
Dramatic career, 208. Number of 
plays, 208. Ill success in the theatre, 
209. Domestic life, 210. Character, 
212. Personal appearance, 214. 
Retires to Macedonia, 214. Death 
and burial, 215. General charac- 
teristics of his poetry, 217. His 
realism, 218, Tenderness of feeling, 
221. Love dramas, 222. New types 
of plays, 223, 225. Ethical tone, 224. 
Modern criticisms on, 226. Popular 
with modern poets, 232. Philosophy 
and rhetoric in, 235. Choice of sub- 
jects, 238. Free handling of the 
legends, 239. Plots, 239. Unity of 
action, 242. Carelessness in details, 
243. Stage effects, 244. Use of 
epilogues, 245, 352. Prologues, 247- 
Decline of the chorus, 251. Contents 
of the choral odes, 252. Language 
of the choral odes, 254. The chorus 
in the Phoenissae and Bacchae, 255+ 
His language, 256. Varieties of 
style, 258. Occasional carelessness 
of diction, 260. Attitude towards 
the national religion, 261. Attacks 
on oracles, 264. Not an enemy of 











Political opinions, 
274. Allusions to contemporary 
politics, 275. Views on social ques- 
tions, 277. Misogynism, 278. Views 
about women, 279; about education, 
280, The extant plays, 280. Chrono- 
logy of his plays, 282. Rhesus, 284. 


Alcestis, 285. Medea, 289. Hera- 
cleidae, 291. Hippolytus, 292. 
Hecuba, 295.  Supplices, 295. 


Andromache, 297. Hercules Furens, 
298. Troades, 300, Electra, 3ol. 
Helena, 303. Ion, 304. Iphigeneia 
in Tauris, 305. Orestes, 309. Phoe- 
nissae, 310. Bacchae, 311. Iphigencia 
in Aulide, 314. Cyclops, 316. Re- 
putation among the ancients, 317. 
Treatment of the commus, 361. 
Extends the use of stage lyrics, 362. 
Revival of the trochaic tetrameter, 
371. Treatment of the iambic, 373- 
Lyrical metres, 376. His son or 
nephew, 414. Imitated by later 
poets, 423. Admiration of Dionysius 
for, 432. Frequent reproduction of 
his plays in later times, 448. 
Euripides, the younger, 414. 
Evodianus, 456. 

*E¢ broBod7s, 32. 

EE broanpews, 32. 

*Efapxewv, 14, 19. 

Exodus, the, in Greek tragedy, 352. 


F. 


Fate, conception of in Aeschylus, go. 

Flute, the, employed in Dionysiac 
music, 6, 18. 

Foreigners, views of Ewipides con- 
cerning, 278. 

Forgeries, literary, 428. 

French, classical drama of the, its 
artificial dignity, 159, 335+ Aversion 
to bodily suffering, 325. Character- 
drawing in, 334. Skilful structure 
of the plots in, 345. Observance of 
the unities in, 343. Versification, 374. 

Furies, their functions in the theogony 
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of Aeschylus, 90. Worshipped at 
Athens as the Benign Ones, 120 (note). 
Their settlement at Athens, 120. 
Physical aspect in the Eumenides, 
Ial. 


G. 


Gaius Iulius, 446. 

Gela, Aeschylus dies there, 50. 

Glaucus Pontius, the, of Aeschylus, 70, 
103. 

Glaucus Potnieus, the, of Aeschylus, 
103. 

Goat, sacrificed at the performances of 
the dithyramb, 22. Prize of the 
successful poet, 22. 

Goethe, his imitation of the Prometheus, 
114; of the Helena and Iphigeneia, 
233. Admiration for Euripides, 233. 
His Iphigenie, 308. His Faust, 323. 

Tpagixol, 426. 
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Halae, curious rites at, 306. 

Harp, the, employed in the worship of 
Apollo, 6. Not used in the dithy- 
ramb, 18. 

Hecate, a name of Artemis Tauropolus, 
306. Confused with Agamemnon’s 
daughter, 307. 

Hector, the, of Astydamas, 430. 

Hecuba, the, of Euripides, date and 
general character of, 295. Parodus 
im, 355: 

Helena, the, of Euripides, peculiar style 
of, 233. Purpose of the deus ex 
machina in, 246. Attack on oracles 
in, 265. Date, 303. Free treatment 
of the legend, 303. Compared with 
other plays of the same period, 304. 

Heracleidae, the, of Euripides, moral 
purpose of, 266. Political allusions 
in, 275. Date, 291. General char- 
acter of, 292. 

Heracleides, of Pontus, his literary 
forgeries, 428. Deceived by Diony- 
sius, 428. 

Heracleitus, doctrines of in Euripides, 
234) 274.° 

Hercules, a favourite character in satyric 
plays, 393. 





Hercules Furens, the, of Euripides, 
character of the prologue in, 247 
(note). Free treatment of the legend, 
298, 299. Structure, 299. Date, 
300. Continued popularity on the 
stage, 457- 

Herodotus, his gonnexion with Sopho- 
cles, 136 (note). His language 
compared with that of the tragic 
poets, 365. 

Hieron, invites Aeschylus to Sicily, 
50. 

Hippolytus, the, of Euripides, delicate 
treatment of the myth in, 231. The 
nurse in, 234. Compared with the 
Phedre of Racine, 240. Use of the 
deus ex machina, 245. Speech of 
Athene, 246. Action of the chorus 
in, 252. Purpose of, 266. Attack 
on women in, 210, 211, 279. Date 
and character, 292. The second 
Hippolytus compared with the first, 
293. Character of Phaedra, 294. 
Use of Doricisms in, 369. 

Homer, the Epic Cycle ascribed to him, 
71. Influence on Aeschylus, 85. 
Version of the Orestean legend in, 
115. Imitated by Sophocles, 202; 
by Euripides, 311, 317. Homeric 
diction in tragedy, 366, 

Homer, the tragic poet, 441. 

Homoloia, the, 436. 

Horace, his description of the Thespian 
drama, 30. Of the satyric drama, 
42. Of the innovations of Aeschylus, 
68 (note). Remarks on the exhibition 
of horrors on the stage, 326. On 
the number of acts in a play, 349. 

Hyporchemata, character of, 357. 


i 


Iambic trimeter, the, probably used by 
Thespis, 32. Its structure in Sopho- 
cles, 181 (note); in Euripides, 283 
(note). Borrowed from the ‘iambic’ 
poets, 372. Treated with increasing 
freedom by the tragic poets, 372. 
General character of, 374. In the 
satyric drama, 391. 

Tasus, tragedy at, 452. 
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Tearia, situation of, 26. Centre of 
Dionysiac worship, 26. 

Icarus, legend concerning, 26. 

Idealism, in Aeschylus, 77. In Sopho- 
cles, 157. Partly abandoned by 
Euripides, 218. Ideal character of 
Greek tragedy, 324. 

“Ida (wep), 361. 

Inachus, the, of Sophocles, 392. 

Indian drama, the, 2. 

Ton, of Chios, with Aeschylus at 
the Isthmian games, 57. His story 
about Sophocles, 136. Life of, 406. 
Character, 406. Literary works, 407. 
Style of his dramas, 408. 

Ion, the, of Euripides, autobiographical 
passage in, 212. The plot of the 
modern type, 240. Faults of treat- 
ment in, 241, 243. Attacks on Apollo 
and the Delphic oracle, 263, 264, 
267, 305. Date, 304. Treatment of 
the legend, 305. Parodus in, 354. 
Commus in, 360. 

Tophon, son of Sophocles, 132. Supposed 
prosecution of his father, 133. Assisted 
by his father in his plays, 133. Epi- 
taph on his father, 134. Connexion 
with the Antigone, 185 (note). 
Dramatic career, 414. 

Iphigeneia, a name of Artemis, 306. 
Danghter of Agamemnon, 300. 

TIphigeneia in Aulide, the, of Euripides, 
character of Agamemnon in, 219. 
Realistic scene in, 219. Character of 
Iphigeneia, 222. Without the usual 
prologue, 248, 314- Action of the 
chorus in, 252. Date, 314. Inter- 
polations in, 314. Conclusion of, 


314. General character of, 315. 
The description of the sacrifice, 
316. 


Iphigeneia in Tauris, the, of Euripides, 
the deus ex machina in, 246. Struc- 
ture of, 242. Romantic character of, 
304. Origin and development of 
the legend, 306. Celebrity of, 308. 
Compared with Goethe’s Iphigenie, 
308. 

Trony, in tragedy, 174. Two kinds, 175. 
Conscious irony, 175- Unconscious 
irony, 176. In the Bacchae, 314. 
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Italy, performances of Greek tragedy 


in, 57. 
Ixion, the, of Euripides, 99, 267 (note), 


K. 


Kav) tpaywoia, 25. 

Kao) rpaywdot, 420, 445. 
Kawds dywv, 445. 
Kapxivou moupata, 432. 
Kiddpiopa é Barxe@v, 450. 
Kow? dppovia, 161. 
Kuxdeds, 17. 

KvxAtos Xopés, 17. 
Kwpacev, 13. 

Kwpwoia, 13. 


L. 


Lactantius, on the drama, 460. 

Laius, the, of Aeschylus, 106. 

Language, the, of Aeschylus, 80. Of 
Sophocles, 161. Of Euripides, 25 4,256. 
Of Greek poetry, 364. The tragic 
dialogue, 364, 365; written in old 
Attic, 365 ; intermixed with epic, 306. 
Doricism-of the lyrics, 367; varies 
in different parts, 368. Excellence of 
the tragic dialect, 370. 

Lemnians, the, of Aeschylus, 99. 

Lemnians, the, of Sophocles, 144. 

Lenaea, 8. Chiefly devoted to comedy, 
14. Plays of Sophocles exhibited at, 
128, 183. New tragedies at, 420. 

Lessing, on the prologues of Euripides, 
249. 

Libanius, on the extinction of Greek 
tragedy, 457+ 

Lists of plays, 402. 

Livius Andronicus, 455+ 

Aoyetov, 348. 

Longinus, on Sophocles, 186 (note). 
On Euripides, 259 (note). On Ion, 
408. 

Lope de Vega, his advice to dramatists, 
344+ 

Love, as a subject for tragedy, rare 
in Aeschylus, 78; and in Sophocles, 
160. Frequent in Euripides, 222. 
His love dramas unjustly censured, 
230. The Hippolytus, 231, 293+ 

Lucian, allusions to Euripides, 320; to 
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the reproduction of old plays, 444; 
to the tragic actors, 457. 

Lycophron, his Menedemus, 395. 
dramatic career, 441. 

Lycurgeia, the, of Aeschylus, 97. Its 
structure, 98. 

Lycurgeia, the, of Polyphradmon, 412. 

Lycurgus, his praise of Euripides, 318. 

Lycurgus, the, of Aeschylus, 391. 

Lynceus, the, of Theodectes, 426. 

Lyric poetry, its influence on the develop- 
ment of tragedy, 322. 

Lyrics, the, in tragedy, various kinds of, 
353. The parodus, 354. The epi- 
parodus, 355. The stasima, 356. 
Hyporchemata,357. Occasional lyrics, 
359. The commus, 359. Lyrics 
sung by actors alone, 362. Variety 
of the metres in, 375. Source of the 
lyrical metres in tragedy, 376. Sym- 
metrical structure of the lyrical odes, 
378; of the commi, 379; of the 
stage lyrics, 380. Division into cola 
and periods, 386. Eurhythmy, 388. 

Lysander, commanded to permit the 
burial of Sophocles, 132. Moved to 
tears by Electra’s monody, 363. 

Lysimachia, the, 436. 


His 


M. 


Macbeth, 79, 175. 

Machinery, the, of the stage, mostly 
invented by Aeschylus, 69. More 
frequent in his later plays, 69. 

Macrobius, on Aeschylus, 51. 

Magna Graecia, popularity of the drama 
in, 454. 

Magnesia, in Lydia, tragedy at, 445. 

Magnesia, in Thessaly, visited by 
Euripides, 214. 

Maid’s Tragedy, the, 117. 

Makers of the Bridal Chamber, the, of 
Aeschylus, 102. 

Marlowe, his influence on the English 
drama, 67. His verse, 374. 

Masks, introduced by Thespis, 29. Im- 
proved by Choerilus, 39; by Aeschy- 
lus, 68. Introduction of female 
masks, 45, 

Massinger, versification of, 374. 
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Mausolus, eulogy of Theodectes on, 425. 

Mnxavh, 69, 246. 

Medea, the, of Euripides, not successful 
at first, 209. A new type of tragedy, 


22%, Character of Jason, 230. 
Admired by Byron, 233. Epilogue 
in, 247. Proldgue, 247. Arrange- 


ment of opening scenes, 249. The 
chorus in, 252. Date, 289. Charac- 


teristics of, 289. Indebtedness of 
Euripides to Neophron, 290. Sym- 
metrical arrangement of Medea’s 


speech, 383. 

Méya Apaya, play by Ion, 395. 

Melanippe, the, alteration of the first 
line in, 268 (note). 

Meletus, 417. 

Melito, wife of Euripides, 210. 

Menander, his admiration for Euripides, 
321. 

Menedemus, his opinion of Sophocles, 
201. 

Menedemus, the, of Lycophron, 395. 

Mépos tpaywdias, 349. 

Metres, the, in the early dialogue, 20, 
In the dialogue of Thespis, 32. The 
iambic in Sophocles, 181; in Euri- 
pides, 283. Anapaests, 181, 355, 
374. The trochaic tetrameter, 20, 
32, 283, 371. The iambic, 372. The 
lyrical metres, 375. Antistrophic 
arrangement, 378. Division into cola 
and periods, 386. Eurhythmy, 388. 
Metres of satyric drama, 391. Variety 
of metres in Greek tragedy, 377. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, 223. 

Milton, his Satan, 112. 

Mimes, popularity of in later times, 459. 

Misogynism of Euripides, 278, 

Monodies, 363. 

Morsimus, 414. 

Museia, the, 436. 

Music, innovations of Sophocles, 142; 
of Agathon, 411. Encroaches upon 
the poetry, 254. Confined mainly 
to the chorus in the early tragedy, 
362. Character of Greek vocal 
music, 375. Not employed in the 
dialogue, 386. 

Myrmidons, the, of Aeschylus, com- 
mencement of, 351. 
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Mysians, the, of Aeschylus, 99. 

Mythology, free treatment of by Aeschy- 
lus, 118, 119 (note), 120, 121; by 
Sophocles, 186, 196; by Euripides, 
183, 194, 285, 288, 289, 295, 297, 
299, 307; by Astydamas, 430; by 
Carcinus, 431. Licence permitted to 
the tragic poets in regard to, 331. 
Fondness of Euripides for antiquarian 
details, 238. 


Ne 
Naevius, 455. 
Naples, Greek tragedy at, 454, 456. 
Narrative speeches, essential to the 
early drama, 31. Less frequent in 
Aeschylus, 62. Retained by Sophocles, 


150. In the Trachiniae, 189. In 


Greek tragedy, 348. 

Neophron, his Medea, 290. His 
dramatic career, 418. 

Neoptolemus, the actor, 45°. 

New tragedies, at the City Dionysia, 
420, 444. At the Lenaea, 444. In 
various places down to the Christian 


era, 445- 
Nicias, general along with Sophocles, 
130. 


Nicolaus, of Damascus, 447. 
Nicostrata, wife of Sophocles, 132. 


O. 


Oedipodeia, the, of Aeschylus, 97. Its 
structure, 98. Component parts, 106. 

Oedipodeia, the, of Meletus, 417. 

Oedipus, the, of Aeschylus, 106. Prob- 
able character of, 192. 

Oedipus, the, of Euripides, 194. 

Oedipus Coloneus, the, of Sophocles, 
said to have been recited at his trial, 
133. Written in old age, 128 (note), 
134, 200. Possibly the source of 
the story about the trial, 134. 
Character of Theseus, 157; of Creon, 
157; of Oedipus, 199. Celebrity of, 
179. Date, 180. Tone of, 1098. 
Conduct of the plot, 199. Reflects 
the feelings of Sophocles, 200. 
Commus in, 360. 

Oedipus Tyrannus, the, of Sophocles, 





skilful use of three actors in, 139. 
Improbability of the legend, 150. 
Character of Creon, 157. Tragic 
irony in, 178. Celebrity of, 179. 
Date, 181. Relation to the Oedipus 
of Aeschylus, 193. Interest mainly 
in the plot, 193. Compared with 
Voltaire’s Oedipe, 339. Conclusion 
of, 344. 

Oenomanus, the Cynic, plays of, 447. 

Oi wep) AicxvAor, 431. 

Oracles, hostility against in Athens, 
264. 

Orchestra, the, occupied by the chorus, 
348, 453. 

Oresteia, the, of Aeschylus, structure of, 
64, 98. Its celebrity, 101. Date, 
114. Origin of the title, 114 (note), 
398. Subject of, 115. Growth of 
the legend, 115. Depth of moral 
purpose, 116. 

Orestes, the, of Euripides, realistic re- 
presentation of madness in, 201. 
Nature of the plot, 241. The deus 
ex machina in, 245. Date and un- 
equal character of, 309. Its popu- 
larity on the stagé, 310. Substitution 
of commus for parodus in, 354. 

Orphic Societies, 86. Doctrines of, 95, 


174. 


. OvVSey mpds Tov Atévucoy, 33, 34, 41- 


Ovid, his Deianeira, 189. 


ei 


Pacuvius, 455- 

Takara tpayydia, 24, 447. 

TlaAavol rpaywdot, 420. 

Palamedes, the, of Euripides, 183 
(note). 

Pan, connexion with Dionysus, 8. 

Pantomimes, popularity of in late 
times, 459+ 

TlapaxopnynHara, 107, 109. 

Parodus, the, in the Ajax and Antigone, 
181. Definition of, 354. Varied 
character of, 354. Connexion with 
the anapaestic rhythm, 355, 391: 
Occasionally replaced by commi, 


355- 
Parthenopaeus, the, Astydamas, 430° 
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_ Pausanias, friend of Agathon, 409. 

Peiraeus, new tragedies at, 208. 
Cenotaph of Euripides at, 217. 

Peirithous, the, of Euripides, Anaxa- 
gorean passage in, 270 (note), 417 
(note). 

Performances, of Greek tragedy, at 
Dionysiac festivals, 435. At other 
religious gatherings, 436. On secular 
occasions, 438. Wide extension of, 
438. . 

Pericles, his remark about Sophocles, 
130. Opinion of Ion concerning, 
400. 

Periods, in lyric poetry, 386. 

Persae, the, of Aeschylus, performed at 
Syracuse, 55. Structure of, 63. 
Skilful arrangement of the plot, 72, 
Disregard of probability, 75. Not 
part of a tetralogy, 97, 103 (note). 
Celebrity of, 101. Date, 103. Purpose 
of, 104. Idealism of the treatment, 
105. Local colouring, 106. 

Phallic songs, 13. 

SadrAopdpot, 13. 

Phallus, the, its connexion with the 
Dionysiac worship, 6, 8. 

Pherecydes, 87. 

Philemon, his admiration for Euripides, 
318. 

Philip, of Macedon, performances of 
tragedy at his daughter’s marriage, 
438. Assassination of, 450. 

Philippides, his Lover of Euripides, 320. 

Philiscus, 441. 

Philocles, defeats Sophocles, 129. His 
dramatic career, 413. 

Philoctetes, the, of Aeschylus, im- 
probability of the plot, 74. 
nexion with the 
Character of, 195. 

Philoctetes, the, of Euripides, 195. 

Philoctetes, the, of Sophocles, the deus 
ex machina in, 149. Character of 
Philoctetes, 159, 196. Celebrity of, 
180, Date, 180. Early form of the 
legend, 195. Treatment of the legend 
by Aeschylus and Euripides, 195. 
The innovations of Sophocles, 196, 
331. Skilful handling of the in- 
cidents, 197. Supposed political 


Its con- 
Lemnians, 99. 
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significance, 197. Substitution of 
commus for stasimon, 358. 

Philoctetes, the, of Theodectes, 426. 

Philostratus, 447. 

Philoxenus, his dithyrambs, 19. His 
reply to Dionysius, 433. ; 

Phineus, the, of Aeschylus, 103 (note). 

Phoenissae, the, of Euripides, episodic 
nature of the plot, 242. Irrelevance 
of the choral odes, 253. Compared 
with the Septem, 255. Date and 
character of, 310. Title of, 399. 

Phoenissae, the, of Phrynichus, 44. 

Phrygian music, in the dithyramb, 14, 18. 

Phrynichus, the actor, 43 (note). 

Phrynichus, the comic poet, his allusions 
to Sophocles, 133, 134, 136, 161. 
Confused with the tragic poet, 43 
(note). 

Phrynichus, the dancer, 43 (note). 

Phrynichus, the general, 43 (note). 

Phrynichus, the tragic poet, son of 
Melanthas, 43 (note). 

Phrynichus, the tragic poet, son of 
Polyphradmon, his career, 42. Con- 
fusion with others of the same name, 
43 (note), 182. Titles of his plays, 
43 (note). Historical plays of, 44. 
Improvements in tragedy, 45. Phoe- 
nissae, 72. Alcestis, 288. Called a 
‘ dancer,’ 356. 

Pindar, his tragedies, 24. Residence at 
Syracuse, 53. His version of Clytaem- 
nestra’s crime, 116, Division of his 
lyrics into cola, 387. 

Pisistratus, connexion with Thespis, 36, 
37- Patronises the drama, 37. 

Plato, the comic poet, on the degeneracy 
of the chorus, 356. 

Plato, the philosopher, his opinion of 
Euripides, 318. Tetralogy by, 470. 
Plautus, his prologues and epilogues; 

352. 

Pleiad, the, 441. 

Plots, originally confined to Dionysiac 
legends, 16. Extended to other fables 
by Thespis, 34. Character of the 
Thespian plot, 34. Taken from 
history by Phrynichus, 44. The 
Aeschylean plots, 70, The Sophoclean 
plots, 143. The Orestean legend as 


INDEX. 


treated by ancient and modern poets, 
145. Unity and plausibility of the 
action in Sophocles, 148. The legend 
of Philoctetes as treated by the three 


dramatists, 193. The Euripidean 
plots, 238. Source of the modern 
plot, 242. Unity of action often dis- 


regarded by Euripides, 242, 292, 
295, 296, 297, 311. The three 
unities, 337. Absence of the element 
of curiosity in the ancient plot, 344. 
The fatalistic plot, 346. Difference 
of taste between ancients and moderns, 
347: 
Polemon, his opinion of Sophocles, 201. 
Politics, seldom referred to in ancient 
tragedy, 53. Rivalry of Themistocles 
and Aristeides, 54. 
Aeschylus on the growth of Athenian 
power, 54; on tyranny, §5; on 
democracy, 55; on the Areopagus, 
56, 119 (note); on the treaty with 
Argos, 57. Connexion of Sophocles 
with public affairs, 129. No political 
allusions in his plays, 130, 197. 
Opinions of Euripides on political 
life, 212; on tyranny and democracy, 
-274. Allusions to politics in his 
plays, 275- 
Polus, the actor, 180 (note). 
Polyphradmon, 412. 
Portraits, of Aeschylus, 59. Of Sopho- 
cles, 137. “Of Euripides, 214. 
Pratinas, invents the satyric drama, 40. 
His careet, 42. Excellence as a lyric 
poet, 42. 
Praxiteles, his statue of Dionysus, 12. 
Preservation, the, of Greek tragedies, 
due to the grammarians, 99. Of the 
plays of Aeschylus, 101; of Sophocles, 
179; of Euripides, 227, 280. 
Prodicus, friend of Euripides, 207. 
Teacher of Agathon, 411. 
[poecdyey carvpous, 41. 
Prologue, the, invented by Thespis, 31, 
248 (note), 350. In Euripides, 247. 
Various theories as to the Euripidean 
prologue, 249. The first scene called 
a ‘prologue,’ 350. Different forms of, 
351. The prologue in the later drama, 


352. 


Opinions of 
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Prometheus Bound, the, of Aeschylus, 
its general tone, 55. Structure, 64, 
113. Ethical impressiveness, 67. 
Boldness of conception in, 75. 
Character of Prometheus, 77. Cele- 
brity among the ancients, ror. Date, 
109. Forms part of a trilogy, 110. 
Difficulty of, 111. Views as to its 
motive, 113. Modern imitations, 
114. Copied by Sophocles, 144. 
Commencement of, 351. Parodus in, 
355. Metre of the opening scene, 381. 


Prometheus, the Fire-Bringer, of © 
Aeschylus, 110. 
Prometheus, the Fire-Burner, of 


Aeschylus, 97, 103. 

Prometheus Unbound, the, of Aeschylus, 
110, 351. 

Protagoras, a friend of Euripides, 207. 

Proteus, the, of Aeschylus, 115. 

Ptolemy, the first, 439. 

Ptolemy, the second, his encouragement 
of art and literature, 440. 

Ptolemy, the fourth, 443. 

Ptolemy, the seventh, 443. 

Pythagoras, 86. 


Q. 


Quintilian, his criticisms of Aeschylus, 
125. 


R. 


Racine, observation of, 105. Admira- 
tion for Euripides, 232. His Phédre, 
240. 

Realism, in Euripides, 218. A natural 
development in Greek tragedy, 227. 
Not carried to excess by Euripides, 
228, Exhibition of horrors on the 
stage, 325. 

Recitative, mostly employed in the ana- 
paestic metre, 374- 

Religion, connexion with the drama, 4. 
Religious tone of the Aeschylean 
drama, 66, 86. Spiritual character ofthe 
sixth century, 87. Religious opinions 
of Aeschylus, 87. His attitude 
towards the mythology, 88. The 
religious element in Sophocies, 168. 
His treatment of the mythology, 169. 
More secular tone of the Euripidean 
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drama, 225, 231. Attitude of 
Euripides towards the national belief, 
261. His religious views, 269. The 
Bacchae, 313. Moral depth of Greek 
tragedy, 323. 

Representation, manner of, improved 
by Aeschylus, 67 ; by Sophocles, 142. 
Varied character of, 327. 

Reproduction, the, of plays of Aeschylus 
at Athens, 59, 413. Of plays of 
other poets at Athens, 420. Of plays 
in general, 448. Confined from the 
first to the works of the three great 
poets, 448. Latterly confined in the 
main to Euripides, 449. Representa- 
tion of parts of plays, 450. 

Revenge, opinion of Euripides concern- 
ing, 278. 

‘Papwdia, 427. 

Rhapsodists, their manner of recital, 32. 

Rhegium, Greek tragedy at, 454. 

‘Phos, 31. 

Rhesus, the, of Euripides, no prologue 
in, 248. Question of its authenticity, 
284. Character of the play, 285. 

Rhetoric, in Sophocles, 167, 188. In 
Euripides, 235. In the later tragedy, 
423. 

Roman drama, the, borrowed from 
Greece, 3. Satyric plays neglected 
by the Romans, 395.. The chorus in 
Roman tragedy, 453. 

Rome, performances of Greek tragedy 
at, 455- 

Rural Dionysia, 8. 


S. 

Salamis, connexion of Euripides with, 
205 (note), 213. 

Samos, Athenian expedition to, 182. 

2drvpor, name for satyric plays, 389. 

Satyric drama, the, invented by Pratinas, 
44. Excellence of Choerilus in, 40. 
Satyric plays of Euripides, 209, The 
Alcestis partially satyric, 286. The 
Cyclops, 317. Form and character 
of the satyric drama, 390. Decline 
of its popularity, 394. Character in 
later times, 395. Excellence of 
Aeschylus and Achaeus in, 408. 
Reforms of Sositheus, 442. 


INDEX. 


Satyrs, the, character of, 7. In the 
dithyramb, 13. In satyric plays, 41, 
317; 389, 394. 

Savriy énawwels, 430. 

Scenery, the, invention of, 68, 142. 
More elaborate in the later plays of 
Aeschylus, 69. 

Schlegel, his attacks on Euripides, 226. 
Opinion of Goethe concerning, 233. 
His theory about the Euripidean 
prologue, 250, 

Scholia, the, on Greek tragedies, 100 
(note), 179 (note). 

Scopelianus, 447. 

Semachidae, worship of Dionysus at, 27. 

Sepval Geat, 120. 

Seneca, his picture of Deianeira, 189. 

Septem, the, of Aeschylus, structure of, 
63,108. Impressiveness of the dances 
in, 70. Celebrity of, 101. Date, - 
106. Part of a trilogy, 106. Ter- 
mination of, 107. Martial. character 
of, 108. Title of, 397, 398. 

Serapieia, the, 436. 

Shakespeare, his Winter's Tale, 288. 
Moral significance of his plays, 324. 
His character-drawing, 336. Changes 
of scene in, 341. Tranquil close of 
his scenes, 341. His versification, 
374. Combination of .prose and 
verse, 377. 

Shelley, his criticism on Paradise Lost, 
113. His Prometheus, 114. 

Shirley, his versification, 374. 

Sicily, visited by Aeschylus, 50. Popu- 
larity of Euripides in, 318. 

Sicwvis, 391. 

Sileni, followers of Dionysus, 7, 8. In 
satyric plays, 389. 

Simonides, his ‘ tragedies,’ 24. Elegy 
on Marathon, 49. Residence at 
Syracuse, 53. Division of his lyrics 
into cola, 387. 

Sisyphus, the, of Aeschylus, 99. 

SKnva, 29. 

Slavery, opinions of Euripides on, 277. 

Socrates, friend of Euripides, 207. In- 
fluence on Euripides, 207 (note). 
Views compared with those! of 
Euripides, 277. 

Solon, his opinion about Thespis, 37. 


rd 
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Sophocles, imitates Phrynichus, 45. 
His criticism on Aeschylus, 73. Birth 
and parentage, 126, Education, 127. 
First appearance as a dramatist, 128. 
Dramatic career, 128. 
plays, 129. Connexion with public 
affairs, 129. Religious offices, 131. 
Family, 132. Supposed prosecution 
by Iophon, 133. Character, 134. 
Death, 136. Portraits, 137. Im- 
provements in the structure of tragedy, 
138. Abandons the trilogy, 140. 
Changes in the tone of tragedy, 141 ; 
in the manner of representation, 142. 
Choice of subjects, 143. Construc- 
tion of plots, 144. Unity of action 
in, 148. Plausibility of his plots, 
149. Narrative speeches, 150. 
Spectacular effects, 151. 
of the Sophoclean chorus, 151; its 
double functions, 153; its share in 
the action, 155. The characters in 


Sophocles, 156; ideal, 157; varied 


in type, 158. His diction, 161 ; its 
intricacy, 163; difficulty, 165. 
Coinage of new words, 166. Meta- 
phors, 167. Rhetoric, 168. Religious 
ideas, 168. Attitude towards the 
mythology, 169. Opinions concern- 
ing divine government, 170. Supposed 
pessimism, 173. Belief in immortality, 
174. Irony, 174. The extant plays, 
179. Their chronological order, 180. 
Antigone, 182. Ajax, 186. Trachi- 
niae, 188. Electra, 191. Oedipus 
Tyrannus, 192. Philoctetes, 194. 
Oedipus Colonens, 198. Reputation, 
200. Imitations of Homer, 202. 
Occasional bathos, 185 (note). The 
most perfect representative of Greek 
tragedy, 328. His prologues, 351. 
Treatment of the commus, 361. 
Paucity of stage lyrics in, 362. Use 
of the trochaic tetrameter, 370. 
Treatment of the iambic, 373. Lyrical 
metres, 376. Tragic poets among 
his descendants, 414, 445. His plays 
seldom reproduced in later times, 448. 
Sophocles, the younger, 429- 
Sophocles, tragic poet of the second 


century, 445- 


Number of 


Character 
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Sositheus, his satyric plays, 395. His 
career, 442. 

Soteria, the, at Acraephiae, 436. At 
Delphi, 436, 452. 

Spain, Greek tragedy in, 439. 

Sparta, Athenian animosity against, 
188, 229, 208. 

Spectacular effects, in Aeschylus, 69, 
73. In Sophocles, 151. In Euripides, 
244. In Greek tragedy generally, 
327- 

Sphinx, the, of Aeschylus, 106, 393. 

Stage, the, its use in the dithyramb, 20. 
Extended by Thespis, 30; by 
Aeschylus, 68. Reserved for the 
actors, 348, 453. 

Stage lyrics, 362. 
of, 380. 

Stasima, meaning of the name, 356. 
Aristotle’s definition of, 356 (note). 
Dances in, 357. How sung, 358. 
Occasionally replaced by commi, 358. 

Statues, of Aeschylus, 59, 431 (note). 
Of Sophocles, 137. Of Euripides, 
214. Of Astydamas, 430. 

Stesichorus, his Oresteia, 115. 

Sthenelus, 418. 

Stichomythia, the, 381. 

Structure, the, of tragedy, in the plays 
of Thespis, 31. Improved by 
Aeschylus, 61; by Sophocles, 138. 
Innovations of Euripides, 245. Lucid 
and simple character of, 324. The 
three nities, 337. Symmetry of 
Greek tragedy, 377. Agathon’s in- 
novations, 411. Structure of the later 
tragedy, 424. 

Subjectivity of treatment in Euripides, 
234. 

Subjects, the, of Greek tragedy, origin- 
ally Dionysiac, 16. Extended by 
Thespis, 34; by Phrynichus, 44. In 
Aeschylus, 70. In Sophocles, 143. 
In Euripides, 238. Mainly mytholo- 
gical, 328. Repetitions, 330. Moral 
significance of, 332. Dignified in 
character, 332. Fictitious subjects 
in Agathon, 410. Monotony of in 
the later tragedy, 422. Historical 
dramas in the fourth century, 422; 
in later times (Appendix IT). 


Metrical structure 
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Suidas, confusions in, 140 (note), 425 
(note), 465, 466, 469. 

Supplices, the, of Aeschylus, its primitive 
structure, 34, 62. Analysis of the 
plot, 35. Democratic tone of, 55. 
Date and position in the trilogy, Tol. 
Depth of purpose, 102. Commence- 
ment of, 351. Termination of, 352. 
Parodus in, 355. 

Supplices, the, of Euripides, speech of 
Theseus in, 234. Spectacular charac- 
ter of, 244. The chorus, 256. Moral 
tone of, 266. Political allusions in, 
276, 296. Date, 296. Episodic 
nature of the plot, 296.. The parodus, 
354. Half-choruses in, 358. Commus 
in, 360. 

Susarion, settles in Icaria, 27. 

Syleus, the, of Euripides, 393. 

Symmetry, characteristic of Greek art, 
377. In tragedy, 378. In the choral 
odes, 378. In the commi, 378. In 
the stage lyrics, 380, In the dialogue, 
381. The ‘ grosse responsion,’ 384. 
Schmidt's Eurhythmy, 388. 

Syracuse, the Persae performed at, 50. 


ive 


Ta dnd Ths oxnvijs, 359, 301. 

Ta & TaY GuagOr, 30. 

Tacitus, intricacy of his style, 163. 

Tarentum, Greek tragedy at, 454. 

Tauri, the, human sacrifices among, 
300. 

Tauropolus, epithet of Artemis, 306. 

Telephus, the, of Aeschylus, 99. 

Telephus, the, of Euripides, realism in, 
220, 

Telestes, dancer of Aeschylus, 109. 

Terence, his prologues, 352. 

Tetralogy, the, origin of, 96. How 
used by Aeschylus, 96. Instances of 
his tetralogies, 97. Form of, 98. 
Theories concerning, 98. Sometimes 
abandoned by Aeschylus, 99. Aban- 
doned entirely by Sophocles, 140. 
Unsuited to the classic taste, 342. 
Names of tetralogies, 398. The 
Pandionis of Philocles, 414. The 
Lycurgeia of Polyphradmon, 412, 





The Oedipodeia of Meletus, 417. 
A tetralogy composed by Plato, see 
Appendix I. 

Thales, 87. 

Theatre, the, at Athens, 48,51. Large 
number of theatres in the ancient 
world, 439 (note). 

Themistocles, his rivalry with Aristeides, 

4. 

pce life of, 424. Dramatic 
works, 425. 

Theologeion, the, invented by Aeschylus, 
69. 

Theoris, mistress of Sophocles, 132. 

Thespis, born at Icaria, 26. Introduces 
a single actor, 27. Inventor of the 
tragic dialogue, 28. Acts in person, 
29. Introduces tragic masks, 29; 
stage and background, 30. Descrip- 
tion of in Horace, 30. Structure of 
his plays, 31, 350. Indebtedness to 
Epic poetry, 32. Subjects of his 
dramas, 33. Connexion with Pisis- 
tratus, 36. First performances at 
Athens, 37. Conversation with Solon, 
37- Takes part in the first tragic 
contest, 37. Death, 38. His pro- 
logues, 248 (note). Called a ‘ dancer,’ 
356. Spurious plays of, 428. 

Thracian Captives, the, of Aeschylus, 
187. 

OpiayBos, 16. 

Tigranocerta, Greek tragedy at, 439. 

Timaeus, his error as to the death of 
Euripides, 204 (note). 

Timanthes, his representation of the 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia, 316. 

Timon, 447. 

Titles of Greek tragedies, 395. Mostly 
taken from the chorus or from the 
leading character, 396. Antiquity of, 
397. Names of tetralogies, 398. 
Confusion caused by, 398. Remedies 
proposed by the grammarians, 399. 
Incorrect quotations of, gor. Lists 
of, 402. 

Tlepolemus, 443. 

Trachiniae, the, of Sophocles, disregard 
of unity of time in, 150. The mes- 
senger in, 160, Tragic irony in, 198. 
Celebrity of, 180. Date, 180, 189. 


INDEX. 


Modern criticisms on, 188. Character 
of Deianeira, 189; of Hercules, Igo. 
Relation to the Hercules Furens and 
Supplices of Euripides, 189. Structure 
of, 190. 

Tragi-comedy, invented by Euripides, 
B22. 

Tpayikds TpdTos, 22. 

Tpaywdia, origin of the word, 22. 

Tpayydds, 447- 

Trilogy, see Tetralogy. 

Triptolemus, the, of Sophocles, 144- 

Troades, the, of Euripides, character of 
Helen in, 219. Rhetoric in, 2306. 
Episodic nature of the plot, 242. 
Date and general character, 300. 

Trochaic tetrameter, in the dithyramb, 
20. In Thespis, 32- Revived by 
Euripides, 283. In the Iphigeneia 
in Aulide, 315. Employment of 
by the poets of the fifth century, 
371. 

Trullo, the Council of, abolishes thea- 
trical performances, 401. 

TvpBacia, 14. 

Tynnichus, his paean, 57- 


W. 


Unity, the, of action in Aeschylus, 72- 
Of time in Aeschylus, 75. Of action 
in Sophocles, 148. Of time in the 
Trachiniae, 189. Of action in 
Euripides, 239, 242- Of time in 
Euripides, 243- Of action in Greek 
tragedy, 338. Of time in Greek 
tragedy, 339- Of place in Greek 
tragedy, 340. Ancient observance of 
the unities due partly to the chorus, 
341; mainly to the tendency of 
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classical taste, 342. The unities on 
the modern stage, 343+ 
“YaroKpiTns, 27, 447+ 


V. 


Virgil, character of Aeneas in, 112. 
Intricacy of his style, 163, 164. 
Reference to Sophocles, 202. 

Vitruvius, his description of the Greek 
theatre, 453- 

Voltaire, his Oreste, 147. His Oedipe, 
150, 159, 339- His theory concerning 
the dignity of tragedy. 


W. 


Waggons, said to have been used by 
Thespis, 30. 

Wine-lees, said to have been used by 
Thespis, 30- 

Women, views of Euripides concerning, 
278. 

Women of Aetna, the, of Aeschylus, 50. 


X. 


Xenocles, the elder, 415- 

Xenocles, the younger, 432- 
Xenophanes, 87. 

Xenophon, his opinion of Sophocles, 
201. 


Z. 


Zeus, conception of in Aeschylus, 87. 
His name, 89. Relation to the earth 
deities, 91. In the Prometheus, III. 
Conception of in Sophocles, 170. 
His conduct censured in the Hercules 
Fufens, 263. Conception of in 
Euripides, 270 (notes). 


THE END. 
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